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1031 {Wollaston (William)] The Religion of Nature Delineated. 4to, sound 
» contemporary calf 7/6 London, S. Palmer, 1725 
~  * Only a few copies of the first edition of this book were privately printed in 1722. 

Benjamin Franklin was employed asa compositor by Samuel Parker and undoubtedly 


assisted in the printing of this book. In fact some of the arguments in the book not 
_ appearing to Franklin as being well proved, he wrote a reply to some passages in a small - 
_, treatise “ Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity ; Pleasure and Pain.” 
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Advertifement. 


Few copies of this book, tho not 
originally intended to be publifh- 
| ed, were printed off in the year 
(ENON = 1722. but, wt being tranfcribed 
wo Jor the prefs ha?” aif 
ed under great difadvantages, many errata 
miftakes got into it, which conld not all be pre- 
fently obferved. With a great part of them 
A 2 there- 
























Advertifement. 
therefore fii] remaining four or five of the co- 
pies were afterwards given away; and fome 
more, taken fromthe printing-houfe, paffed through 
hands unknown to the author, and he f[uppofes 
were fold privately. There has, befide, been 
fome talk of a piratical defign upon it: and if 
that floould take effect, both zt and he might 
fuffer extremely. For thefe reafous he has 
thought fit to reprint zt bimfelf, more correétly, 
with fome fmall alteratzons (in things not ef- 
fential to the main defign) and fome addztions. 
The he cannot but be apprebenfive, that fill 
there may be many things, which have efcaped 
bis eye, or his attention. 
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y4] W AS much furprifed, STR, when: (fome time ago)» you 
fo importunately defired my thoughts upon thefe queftions, 





I. Js there really any fach thing as natural religion, properly 
and truly fo called? 


II. Uf there is, what is it 2 

il. How may a man qualify himfelf, fo as to be able to judges 
~ for himfelf, of the other religions profet in the world; to fettle 
his own opinions in difpwtable matters; and then to enjoy tranquillity of mind, neither di- 
Sturbing others, nor being dylurbed at what paffes among them? 


With what view you did this; whether in expetation of fome little degree of 
fatisfaction ; or merely to try my abilities; or (which I rather think) out of kind- 
nefs 
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nefs to amufe me at atime, when I wanted fomething to divert melancholy reflexi- 
ons, I fhall not venture to guefs. J fhall only fay, that could I have forefeen in due 
time, that fuch a task was to be impofed upon me, I might have been better pre- 
pared for ir. I might have marked what was fuitable to my purpofe in thofe books, 
which I have red, but fhall fcarce ever return to read any more: many more I 
might have red too; which, not wanting them for my own conviction, I have 
negle&ted, and now have neither leifure nor patience to perufe: I might have noted 
what the various occurrences and cafes, that happen in life, fuggefted: and, in ge~ 
acral, I might have placed more of my time on fuch parts of learning, as would 
have been direétly ferviceable to me on the prefent occafion. 

However, as I have not fpent my days without thinking and reflecting ferioufly 
within my felf upon the articles and duties of »atwral religion, and they are my 
thoughts which you require, I have attempted, by recollecting old meditations, and 
confulting a few fcatterd papers, in which I had formerly for my own ufe fet down 
fome of them (briefly, and almoft foleciftically), to give an anfwer to the two firfé 
of your queftions, together: tho I muft own, not without trouble in adjufting 
and compacting loofe fentiments, filling up vacuities, and bringing the chaos into 
the fhape of fomething like a fyf{tem. 

Notwithftanding what I have faid, in a treatife of watural religion, a {ubje& fo 
beaten and exhaufted in all its parts, by all degrees of writers, in which fo many 
notions will inevitably occur that are no one’s property, and fo many things require 
to be proved, which can fearce be proved by any other but the old arguments (or _ 
not fo well), you muft not expect to find much that is new. Yet fomething perhaps 
you may. That, which is advanced in the following papers, concerning the nature 
of moral good and evil, and is the prevailing thought that runs through them all, 
E never met with any where. And even as to thofe matters, in which I have been 
prevented by others, and which perhaps may be common, you have them, not as I 
took them from any body, but as they ufed to appear to me in my walks and fo- 
litudes. So that they are indeed my thoughts, fuch as have been long mine, which 
I fend you; without any regard to what others have, or have not faid: as I per- 
fuade my felf you will eafily percerve. It is not hard to difcern, whether a work 
of this kind be all of a piece; and to diftinguifh the genuine hand of an author 
from. the falfe. wares and. patch-work of a plagiary. Tho after all, it would be 
madnefs in a man to go out of his right way, only becaufe it has beem frequented 
by others, or perhaps is. the high road. | 

Senfible how unfinifhed this performance is, I call it only a Delineation, or rude 


draught. Where I am defective, or trip, I hope you will excufe a friend, who has 
now 
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now paffed the threfhold of old age; and is, upon that and other accounts, not able 
to bear much ftudy or application. And thus I commit to your candor what 
follows: which, for the fake of order and perfpicuity, I have divided into /eéfi- 
ons;, and propofitions. 


Sect. I. Of Moral Good and Evil. 


“THE foundation of religion lies in that difference between the a@s of men, 


which diftinguifhes them into good, evil, indifferent. For if there is fuch a 
difference, there muft be religion; @ contra. Upon this account it is that fuch a 
Jong and laborious inquiry hath been made after fome general idea*, or fome rules 
by comparing the forefaid aéts with which it might appear, to which kind they re- 
fpectively belong‘. And tho men: have not yet agreed upon any one, yet one 


certainly there muft be‘.. That, which I am going to propofe,. has always feemd: 


to me not only evidently true, but withal fo obvious and plain, that perhaps for this 
very reafon it hath not merited the notice of authors: and the ufe and application 


of it is fo eafy,. that if things are but fairly permitted to fpeak for themfelves their 


own natural language, they will, with a moderate attention, be found rhemjélves to 


proclaim their own reCtitude or obliquity ; that is, whether they are difagreeable to. 


it, or note. I fhall endeavour by degrees to explain my meaning. 


I. That att, owhich may be denominated morally good or evil, muft be the att of a 
being capable of diftinguifhing, choofing, and atting for himfelf*: or more briefly, of an 
jutelligent and free Agent. Becaufe in proper {peaking no ac& at all can be afcribed 
to, thats, which. is not indued with thefe capacities. For that,. which cannot di- 


3.So, in Plato, Socrates requires of Euthyphro not % rs 4 dvo Oidukus tov worry éaiwv GAX sxeivo 
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xurs mada, Eurip, Adfit- regula, peccatis qua poenas irroget aquas, fays Horace. Now by the fame 
rule, by which punifhments are juftly proportiond, crimes muft be diftinguifhd among themfelves. 
and therefore much more, crimes from no-crimes, and crimes from good actions. So that it is at 
bottom a rwle which can do this, that is required. © Formula 
fi Sequemur in comparatione rerum, ab officio nunquam recedemus. Cic. d Tas csv Te erixpoopree 
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ftinguifh, cannot choofe: and that, which has not the opportunity, or liberty of 
choofing for itfelf, and ating accordingly, from an internal principle, acts, if it ats 
at all, under a neceflity incumbent ab extra. But that, which aéts thus, is in reality 
only an inftrument in the hand of fomething which impofes the neceflity; and can- 
not properly be faid to ad, but zo be afed. The at mutft be the act of an agent: 
therefore not of his inftrument. 

A being under the above mentioned inabilities 1s, as to thé morality of its ats, in 
the ftate of inert and paffive matter, and can be but a machine: to which no language 
or philofophy ever afcribed ».Sy or mores. 


Il. Thofé ropofitions are true, which expre/s things as they are: or, truth is the confor- 
mity of thofé words or figns, by which things are expreft, to the things them/félves, Defin. 


III. 4 true propofition may be denied, or things may be denied to be what they are, by 
weeds, as well as by expre[s words or another propofition. It is certain there is a meaning 
in many acts’ and geftures. Every body underftands weeping *, laughing, {fhrugs, 
frowns, ec. thefe area fort of univerfal language. Applications are many times mades 
.and a kind of dialogue maintaind only by cafts of the eye and motions of the adja- 
cent mufcles>. ‘And we read of feet, that /peak.; of a philofopher, who an/werd 

an argument by only getting up and walking; and of one, who pretended to expre/s 
“the fame fentence as many ways by gefticulation, as even Cicero himfelf could by all 
his copia of words and eloquence*. But thefe inftances do not come up to my 
meaning. There are many acts of other kinds, fuch as conftitute the character of 
a man’s conduét in life, which have ix nature, and would be taken by any indiffe- 
rent judge ro have a fignification, and to imply fome propofition, as plainly to be under- 
ftood ‘as. if it was declared in words: and therefore if what fuch a@s declare to be, 
is not, they muft contradiét. truth, as much as any falfe propofition or affertion can. 

If a body of foldiers, feeing another body approach, fhould fire upon them, 

would not this action declare that they were enemies; and if they were wot enemies, 


would not this military language declare what was fale? No, perhaps it may be faids 
this canonly be called a miftake, like that which happend to the -4theuiaus in the 


* Lacryme pondera vocis habent. Ov. > Oculi, fupercilia, frons, vultus denique totus; qui fermo 
quidam tacitus mentis eff. &c. Cic. Nutu fignifque loquuntur. Ov. ~Eff, attio quafs Lermo corporis. 
“Cie. & fim. pafs. e p> 72 Dn UR W'N. Pros. d Tey nate  xanrews Aoyoy c1mar, 
acscmarne’. Sext. Emp. So Monedemus reproved luxury by eating only olives. Diog.L. And others 
re mentioned by Plutarch, who cid avo ovis & dev Opalew. © Macrod. 
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attack of Epipole*, or to the Carthaginians in their laft incampment againft Agathocles 
in Africa’. Suppofe then, inftead of this firing, fome officer to have /aid they 
were enemies, when indeed they were friends: would not that fentence affirming 
them to be enemies be falfe, notwithftanding he who fpoke it was miftaken? The 
truth or falfehood of this affirmation doth not depend upon the affirmer’s knowledge 
or ignorance: becaufe there is a certain fenfe affxt to the words, which muft either 
agree or difagree to that, concerning which the affirmation is made. The cafe is the 
very fame ftill, if into the place of words be fubftituted aétions. The falute here 
was in ature the falute'‘of an enemy, but fhould have been the falute of a friend: 
therefore it implied a falfity. Any /petfator would have underftood this a@ion as I 
do; for a declaration, that the other were enemies. Now what is to be underftood, 
has a meaning: and what has a meaning, may be either ¢rve or fale: which is as 
much as can be faid of any verbal fentence. 

When Popilins Lanas {olicited to have Cicero profcribed, and that he might find him 
out and be his executioner ©, would not his carriage have fufficiently Signified to any 
one, who was ignorant of the cafe, that Tilly either was fome very bad man, and 
deferved capital punifhment; or had fome way grievoufly injured this man; or at 
leaft had not faved his life, nor had as much reafon to expect his fervice and good 
offices upon occafion, as he ever had to expect 7; ully’s? And all thefe things being 
falfe, were not his behaviour and actions expreffive of that which was falfe, or cone 
traditlions to truth? It is certain he atted as if thofe ‘things had been true, which 
were not true, arid as if thofe had not been true which were true (in this confifted 
the fault of his ingratitude): and if he in words had /aid they were true or not trues 
he had done no more than talk as ef they were fo: why then fhould not to aé# as if 
they were true or not true, when they were otherwife, contradi@ truth as much as 
to jay they were fo, when they were not fo‘? 

A pertinacious objeétor may perhaps ftill fay, it is the bufinefs of foldiers to defend 
themfelves and their country from enemies, and to annoy them as opportunity per- 
mits; and felf-prefervation requires all men not only barely to defend themfelves a- 
gainft agereffors, but many times alfo to profécute fuch, and only fuch, as are wicked 
and dangerous: therefore it is natural to conclude, that they are enemies again{t 
whom we fee foldiers defending themfelves, and thofe men wicked and dangerous, 
whom we fee profecuted with zeal and ardor. Not that thofe aéts of defending 
and profecuting /peak or fignify fo much: but conjectures are raifed upon the com- 
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10 The Religion of Nature. 


mon fenfe, which mankind has of fuch proceedings. 44/2 If it be satural to con= 
clude any thing from them, do they not saturally convey the notice of fomething to 
be concluded? And what is conveying the wotice of any thing-but xorifying or figni- 
fying that thing ¢ And then again, if this fignification is natural and founded in the. 
common principles and fenfe of mankind, is not this: more than to have a meaning 
which refults only from the ufe of fome particular place or country, as that of lan- 
guage doth ¢ 

If 4 fhould enter into a compact with B, by which he promifes and ingages never 
to do fome certain thing, and after this he does that thing: in this cafe it muft be 
eranted, that his act isterferes with his promife, and is comrary to ite Now it can- 
not interfere with his promife,-but it muit alfo interfere with the truth of that pro- 
pofition, which fays there was fuch a promife made, or that there is fuch a compa& 
fubfifting. If this propofition be true, .4 made fuch a certain agreement with B, it 
would be denied by this, .4 ever made any agreement with B. Why? Becaufe the 
truth of this latter is #con/fftent with the agreement afferted in the former. The for- 
mality of the denial, or that, which makes it to be a denial, is this wsconfiftence. If 
then the behaviour of .4 be incon/ftemt with the agreement mentiond in the former 
propofition, that propofition is as much denied by .4’s behaviour, as it can be by the 
latter, or any other propofition. Or thus, If one propofition imports or contains that 
which is contrary to what is containd in another, it is faid to contradict this other, 
and denies the exiftence of what is containd in it. Juft fo if one a& imports that 
which is contrary. to the import of another, it contradicts this other, and denies its ex- 
iftence. In a word, if .4 by his actions denies the mgagements, to which he hath 
fubjected himfelf, his actions deny them; juft as we fay, Ptolemy by his writings de- 
nies the motion of the earth, or his writings deny it*. 

When the queftion was asked, Whofé fleep are thefe? the anfwer was, ~£gon’s: 
for he committed them to my care’ (he ufes and difpofes of them as his). By this 
act Damatas underftood them to be fis; and if they had zor been his, but -4/phon- 
das’s or Melibens’s, eAAgon, by an aé# very intelligible to Dametas, had expreffed what 
was not true. Whar is faid here is the ftronger, becaufe he, who has the #/e and aij- 
pofal of any thing, has a that he can have of it; and vv. he who has the al ( or 
property ) of any thing, muft have all the #/é and di/pofal of it. So that a man 
cannot more fully proclaim any thing to be Ais, than by wm it, oc. But of this 
fomething more hereafter. 
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In the Fewifh hiftory we read, that when Abimelek, faw I/aac {porting 2 with Re- 
bckah, and taking conjugal liberties’, he prefently knew her to be J/aac’s wife ; and 
if fhe had not been his wife, the cafe had been as in the preceding inftance. If it 
be objetted, that fhe might have been his miftrefs or a harlot; I azfwer, that fo the 
might have been, tho J/aac had told him by words that fhe was his wife. And it is 
fufficient for my purpofe, and to make acts capable of contradiGting truth, if they 
may be allowd to expre/s things as plainly and determinately as words can. Certainly 
Abimelek. gave greater -eredit to that information which paffed through his eye, than 
to that which he received by the ear‘; and to what. J/aac did, than to what he 
id. For Ifaac had told him, that fhe was not his wife, but his fifter¢. 

A certain author® writes to this purpofe, « If a foldier, who had taken the oath to 
“ Cefar, fhould run over to the enemy, and ferve him againft Ce/ar, and after that 
<¢ betaken; would he not be punifhed.as a deferter, and a perjured villain? And if 
<< he fhould plead for himfelf, that he never denied Ce/ar; would it not be anfwerd, 
“© That with his tongue he did not deny him, but with bis ations (or by facts) he did?” 
And in another place, “ Let us, fays he, fuppofe fome tyrant command a Chriftian 
‘¢ to burn incenfe to Fupiter, without adding any thing of a verbal abnegation of 
“ Chriff: if the Chriftian fhould do this, would it not be mamnifeft to all, that dy 
“< that very att he denied him;” (and I may add, confequently denied thofe propo- 
fitions which affirm him to be the Chrif?, a teacher of true religion, and the like') 2 

When a man lives, as if he had the eftate which he has not, or aas in other re- 
gards (all fairly caft up) what he és wot, what judgment is to be pafled upon him? 
Doth not his whole condu@ breath untruth? May we not fay (if the propriety of 
language permits ), that he ives a fe $2 

In common fpeech we fay fome ations are infignificant, which would not be fenfe, 
if there were not fome that are /igvificant, that have a tendency and meaning. And 
this is as much as can be faid of articulate founds, that they are either /iguificant or 


énfignificant e 
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It may not be improper by the way to obferve, that the /iwificancy here attributed 
to mens acts, proceeds not always from nature, but fometimes from cuftom and agree- 
ment among people *, as that of words and founds moftly doth. As of the latter 
kind may in different times and places have different, or even contrary fignifications. 
The generality of Chriffians. when they pray, take off ‘their hats: the Yews, when 
they pray® or fay any of their Berakoth, put them.on. The fame thing which a- 
mong Chriftians denotes reverence, imports irreverence among the Yews. The rea- 
fon is, becaufe covering the head with a hat (if it has no influence upon one’s health) 
is in itfelf an’ indifferent thing, and people by ufage or confent may wake it interpre 
table either way. Such acts feem to be adopted into their language, and may be reck= 
ond part of it. But acts of the former kind, fuch as I chiefly here intend, have an 
nnalterable fignification, and can by no agreement or force ever be made to exprefs 
the contrary to it. egon’s treating the flock, and difpofing of it as if it was his, 
can by no torture be brought to fignify, that it was nor his. From whence it “8 
pears, that facts exprefs more ftrongly, even than words themfelves®; or to contradi@ 
any propofition by facts is a fuller and more effectual contradiction, than can poffi- 
bly be made by words only’. Words are but arbitrary figns* of our ideas, or indica= 
cations of our thoughts ¢ that word, which-in one language denotes poverty ‘, in an- 
other denotes riches): but fatés may be taken as the effects of them, or rather as 
the thoughts themfélves produced into att; as the very conceptions of the mind brought 
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we know. For they are different to different nations; we coin them as we pleafe, gc. von ca’ 
Gyopceray dw esw, aI oray yelarcuwesrc. Arif. And tho Plato feems to be of another mind, yet 
when Cratylus fays, "OvpwarG@ opdornree Zions snow Tay wry Quer wePuxtvay, it 1s much to be que- 
tiond whether any thing more be meant than this, that fome names of things are more natural or 
proper than others. For he fays, that this rectitude of names is the fame “Banos 1) Poepoceposs 3 
that it is For'y ] fuch'as is fufficient dyAtuy oie txagey #51 r@ vray; fuch as may render them xarx 
eet! vnc, That lepidum et feftivuns argumentum, which P. Nigidius; 

-ell. Makes ute of to fhew, cur videri poffint verba effe naturalia magis quam arbitraria, de_ 
ferves only to be laughd at. FW Hebr. § WwW Arab. So Ab; Exra obferves that NIN 
in Hed. is to will, in Arad. to nill (tho’ in Arab. the word is written 12%): and in another place, 
that the fame word even in the fame language, fometimes fignifies 1931172", athiag and its con- 
trary. And every one knows, that the greater part of our words have different fenfes'and ufes. 
Nay in Arabic, according to Giggeins and Golius, has 70 or’80, and fome ( two at leaft) contrary 
the one to the other. 
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forth, and grown to maturity; and therefore as the moft natural and exprefs repre- 
fentations of them. And, befide this, they bear certain re/peéts to things, which are 
not arbitrary, but as determinate and immutable as any ratio’s are in mathematicse 
For the facts and the things they refpect are ju? what they are, as much as any two 
given quantities are; and therefore the refpects interceding between thofe muft be as 
fixt, as the ratio is which one of thefe bears to the other: that is, they muft remain 
the fame, and always {peak the fame language, till things ceafe to be what they are. 
I lay this down then as a fundamental maxim, That whoever atts as if things were 
fos or not fo, doth by his atts declare, that they are foy or not fo; as plainly as he could 


by words, and with more reality. And if the things are otherwife; his aéts contra- 


dict thofe propofitions, which affert them to be as they are’. 


IV. No ait (whether word > or deed) of any being, to whom moral good and evi 


are imputable, that interferes with any true propofition, or denies any thing to be as it sy 
Can be right. For, 
1. If that propofition, which is falfe, be wrong °, that a which implies fuch g 


propofition, or is founded in it, cannot be right: becaufe it is the very propofition. 


itfelf in practice. 

2. Thofe propofitions, which are true, and exprefs things as they are, exprefs the 
relation between the fubject and the attribute as it is: that is, this is either affirmed 
or denied of that according to the nature of that relation. And further, this relation 
(or, if you will, the nature of this relation) is determind and fixt by the natures 
of the things themfelves. ‘Therefore nothing can interfere with any propofition that 
is true, but it muft likewife interfere with nature (the nature of the relation, and 
the natures of the things themfelves too), and confequently be wnnatural, or wrong 


in nature. So very much are thofe gentlemen miftaken, who by following nature 


mean only complying with their bodily inclinations, tho in oppofition to truth, . or 
at leaft without any regard to it. Truth is but a conformity to nature: and to fol- 
low nature cannot be to combate truth ¢. 


@ This is roiciy P0d@-. Apocal. Plato ufes the fame way of fpeaking. ¥<0@», fays he, pundels 
fundiv— ponte Aoymw ponte ery meters. The contrary to this is in Arifforle aanSevew omosms tv Aoryois 
% mecteow; and fv Cin dandivew. And in S.B, ON ND2,and NOX FN b A&um generale 
verbum eft, five verbis five re quid agatur. Juftin. Dig. ¢ As it mutt be, becaufe O’edzy 
Hh aanses csi. Soph. 4 TS royind Com 4 cutw werkis ure Quow 85% xara royoy (that is, ac- 
cording to truth, whichit is the office of reafon to difcover). Anton. Nunquam alind natura, alind 
fapientia dicit. Juv. 
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3. If there is a Supreme being, upon whom the exiftence of the world depends ; 
and nothing can be in it but what He either caufes, or permits to be; then to own 
things to be as they are is to own what He caufes, or at leaft permits, to be thus canfed 
or permitted: and this is to take things as He gives them, to go into His conftitu- 
tion of the world, and to fubmit to His will, reveald in the books of nature 4. To 
do this therefore muft be agreeable to Ais wil’, And if fo, the contrary muft be 
difagreeable to it; and, fince (as we fhall find in due time) there is a perfect reti- 
tude in His will, certainly wrong. 

I defire that I may not be mifunderftood in refpect to the actings of wicked mene 
I do not fay, it is agreeable to the will of God, that what is il done by thera’ 
fhould be fo done; #¢. that they fhould ufe their liberty ill: but I-fay; when 
they have done this and committed fome evil, it is agreeable to his will, that we 
fhould allow it to have been committed: or, it would be difagreeable to his Sg 
that we fhould dezy it to have been committed. 

As the owning of things, inall our conduct, to be as they are, is dire obedience>:” 
fo the contrary, not to own things to be or to have been that are or have been, or 
not to be what they are, is direct rebellion againft Him, who is the Author of na- 
ture. For it is as much as to fay, ‘ God indeed caufes fuch a thing to be, or at 
s¢ leaft permits it, and it is; or the relation, that lies between this and that, is of 
«¢ fuch a nature, that one may be affirmed of the other, cc. this is true: but yet 
¢ to me it fhall wot be fo: I will not indure it, or act asif it were fo: the laws 
‘¢ of nature are ill framed, nor will I mind them, or what follows from them: even 
«¢ exiftence fhall be non-exiftence, when my pleafures require.”” Such an impious de- 
claration as this attends every volzatary infraction of truth. 

4- Things cannot be denied to be what they are, in any inffance or manner what- 
Soever, without contradicting axioms and truths eternal. For fuch are thefe: every 
thing is what it is; that which is done, cannot be undone 3 and the like. And then if 
thofe truths be confiderd.as having always fubfifted in the Divine mind, to which 
they have always been true, and which differs not from ‘the Deity himfelf, to do 
this is to a& not only in oppofition to His government or foveraignty, but to His 


2 "Edwuey [6 Ocos] dur dtare T xoowor. Chryf- b What Hierocles fays of his tyxorusor Oc- 
ei, is true in refpect of every thing. Ta Oslw vomm uarancrrdivray igs —— rEr0 wuts twat Ti 
Seat, 9 yeyorurs. There is a pafiage fomewhere in S. Iggar. much like this: where it is {aid (as 
I remember) that he, who worfhips an Angel 7] MW NIN TW AWD (as being what he is, the 
meffenger of God) is not guilty of idolatry. 
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gature a allo: which, if He be perfect, and there be nothing in Him but what is 
moft right, muft alfo upon this account be moft wrong. 

Pardon thefe inadequate ways of {peaking of God. You will apprehend my 
meaning : which perhaps may ‘be better reprefented thus. If there are fuch things 
ass, axioms, which are and always have been immutably true, and confequently have 
been always kyon to God to be fo, the truth of them cannot be denied any ways 
either dire@tly or indirectly, but the truth of the Divine kyowledge muft be de- 
nied too. 

5 Defignedly to treat things as being what they are not is the greateft poffible 
abfurdity. It is to put bitter for fweet, darknefs for light, crooked for ftreight, ec. 
It is to fubvert all fcience, to renounce all fenfe of truth, and flatly to deny the 
exiftence of any thing. For nothing can be true, nothing does exift, if things are 
not what they are. 

To talk to a poff, or otherwife treat it as if it was a man, would furely be reck- 
ond an abfurdity, if not diffrattion °. Why? becaufe this is to treat it as being 
what it is mot. And why fhould not the converfe be reckond as bad; that is, to 
treat a man as a poft¢; as if he had no fenfe, and felt not injuries, which he doth 
feel; as if to him pain and forrow were not pain; happinefs not happinefs. This 
is what the cruel and unjuft often do. 

: Laftly, to deny things to be as they are is a tranfgreffion of the great law of our 
nature, the law of Reafon. For truth cannot be oppofed, but reafon muft be viola- 
ted. But of this more in the proper place. 

Much might be added here concerning tne amiable nature ®, and great force * of 
truth. If I may judge by what I feel within my {elf, the leaft truth cannot be 


2 TD) DOR NII OANT- In Refh. bhokm. & al. And S. Chryfoftom defines truth in the fame 
words, which philofophers apply to the Deity. “AaySem ro ora, bv. b Ardem —p omaddos 
Ok. Ph. Fud. Ang” Termes —— ws cv dvous —— fay is in Soph. the character of Ajax, when his 
head was turned, in a fit of raving. And among the monftrous and mad extravagances of C. Ca- 
ligula one is, that he treated his horfe Incitatus as a man. Suet. ’ ¢ Horace argues after the 
fime manner. Si quis lectica mtidam geftare amet agnam; Huic veftem, ut nate, parer, &c. Inter 
ditto huic omne adimat jug Prator, Kc. Quid, fiquis natam pro muta devovet apna, Integer eft 
animi? ne dixeris. - If it be againft truth and nature to ufe a lamb as a daughter, it will be as much 
againft truth to ufe a daughter as a lamb. © Kad aurea wey pdd@ Puvro 1 exter xa 
De darnSig xceAoy 1% exaweroy., Arift. Ef quiddam, quod fuc vi nos alliciat ad ele, non emolumento cap- 
tans aliquo, fed trahens [wa dignitate: quod genus virtus, [sientia, veritas eff. Cic. Lave 4 &argSec 
a feftival faying in Plur. 5O magna vis veritatis, &c. Cie A good man NONT Awiy 
TON NITY VSN. Main. 
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contradiéted without much relu&tance: even to fee other men difregard it does 
fomething more than difpleafe; it-1s /hocking. 


V. What has been faid of atts inconfiftent with truth, may alfo be [aid of many omiffi- 
ons, or wegletts to abt: that is, by thefe alfo true propofitions may be denied to be true ; 
and then thofe omiffions, by which this is done, wnfB be wrong for the fame reafons with 
thofe affigned under the former propofition. 

Nothing can be afferted or denied by any a& with regard to thofe things, to 
which it bears no relation: and here no truth can be affected. And when ats do 
bear fuch relations to other things, as to be declaratory of fomething concerning 
them, this commonly is vifible; and it is not difficult to determin, whether truth 
fuffers by them, or not. Some things cannot poffibly be done, but truth muft be 
direétly and pofitively denied; and the thing will be clear. But the cafes arifing 
from omiffions are not always fo well determind, and plain: it is not always eafie 
to know when or how far truth is violated by omitting. Here therefore more la- 
titude muft be allowd, and much muft be left to. every one’s own judgment and 
ingenuity. 

This may be faid in general, that when any truth would be denied by acting, 
the omitting to a& can deny no truth. For no truth can be contrary to truth*. 
And there may be omiflions in other cafes, that are filent as to truth. But yee 
there are fome negletts or refufals to act, which are manifeftly inconfiftent with it 
(or, with fome true propofitions). 

We before® fuppofed .4 to have engaged wot to do fome certain thing, &c. if 
mow, on the other fide, he fhould by fome folemn promife, oath, or other act un- 
dertake to do fome certain thing before fuch a time, and he voluntarily? omits to do 
it, he would behave himfelf as if there had been no fuch promife or engagement; 
which is equal to denying there was any: and truth is as much contradicted in this 
as in the former inftance. 

Again, there are fome ends, which the nature of things and truth require us to 
aim at, and at which therefore if we do not aim, mature and truth are denied. If a 
man does not defire to prevent evils, and to be happy, he denies both his owy na- 
ture and the nature and definition of happinefs to be what they are>. And then fur- 
ther, willingly to neglect the means, leading to any fuch end, is the fame as not 
to propofe that end, and muft fall under the fame cenfure. As retreating from any 
end commonly attends the not advancing towards it, and that may be confiderd as 


a Ms 4 ‘ / @ ¢ > ~ rho / € , 

@ Plura vera difcrepantia effe won fojfunt. Cic. DU Amare op ws Eimchy,- Erigs yorew ce sede 

ie w~ >» / pa aa | F 2 rye \ ~ 
TAM TUS EXO AI MOVINS = TEAOS P avry. <Ariff, € p. 10. @ Odlivione voluntaria. Cc. 
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an at, many omiffions of this kind may be turned over to the other fide, and 
brought under the foregoing propofition. 

It muft be confeft there is a difficulty as to the means, by which we are to 
confult our own prefervation and happinefs; to know what thofe are, and what 
they are with refpect to us. For our abilities and opportunities are not equal: fome 
labor under difadvantages invincible : and our ignorance of the true natures of things, 
of their operations and effeéts in fuch an irregular diftemperd world, and of thofe 
many incidents, that may happen either to further or break our meafures, deprive 
us of certainty in thefe matters. But {till we may judge as well as we can, and 
do what we can>; and the negle@ to do this will be an omiffion within the reach 
of the propofition. 


There are omiffions of other kinds, which will deferve to be annumerated to 
thefe by being either rotal, or notorions, or upon the {core of fome other circumftance. 
It is certain I fhould not deny the Phaniffe of Euripides to be an excellent drama 
by not reading it: nor do I deny Chihil-mendr to be a rare piece of antiquity by 
not going to fee it. But fhould I, having leifure, health, and proper opportunities, 
read nothing, nor make any inquiries in order to improve my mind, and attain fuch 
knowledge as may be #/éful to me, I fhould then deny my mind to be what it is, 
and that knowledge to be what it is. And if it doth not appear precifely, into 
what kind of ftudies this refpe& to truth will carry a man preferably to all others, 


how far it will oblige him to continue his purfuit after knowledge, and where the’ 


difcontinuance begins to be no offence againft truth, he muft confult his own op- 
portunities and genius, and judge for himfelf as well as he can‘. This is one of 
thofe cafes which I faid before were not fo well determind. 

If I give nothing to this or that poor body, to whom I am under no particu- 
Jar obligation, I do not by this deny them to be poor; any more than I fhould 
deny a man to have a fqualid beard by not fhaving him, to be nafty by not 
wafhing him, or to be lame by not taking him on my back. 

Many things are here to be taken into confideration (according to the next pro- 
pofition): perhaps I might intrench upon truth by doimg this; and then I cannot by 
not doing it“. But if 1, being in circumftances to afford now and then fomething 
in charity to the poor, fhould yet ever give them any thing at all, I fhould shen 


+ In the. Civil Law he is faid to 47, who does omit. Hui non facit quod facere debet, videtur 


facere adver/us ea quae non facit. Dig. b Eft quodam prodire tenus. Hor. © Difces, 
quamdin voles: tamdiu autem velle debebis, quoad te, quantum projicias, non panitebit, fays Cicero to 
his Son. © Nulla virtus virtuti contraria eff. Sen. 
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certainly deny the condition of the poor to be what it 1s, and my own to be wha 
it is: and thus truth would be injured. So, again, 

If I fhould not fay my prayers at {uch \a certain Gowr, or in fuch a certain place 
and ‘manver, this-would not imply a denial of ‘the exiftence of ‘God, His providence, 
or'my dependence upon *Hiim= “nays there may be reafons perhaps againft hae. parti- 
cular time, place, manner. But if I fhould-wever pray to Him, or worfhip Him at 
all, fuch a total omiffion would ’be equivalent to this affertion, ‘There is no God, who 


governs the world, tobe adored: which, if there is fuch a being, muft ‘be contrary 


to trath. Alfo gezerally and \notorionfly to negle& this duty (permit me to call it 
{o), tho‘not quite always, will favor, if not dire€tly proclaim the:fame untruth. For 
certainly to worfhip God after this manner is only to worfhip him accidentally, which 
is to: declare it a great accident that he is .worfhipd at all, and this approaches as 
near as it is poffible to a total neglet. Befide, fuch a {paring and infrequent wore 
fhiper of the Deity betrays fuch an habitual diftegard of Him, as will render every 
religious a& infignificant and null. 

Should 'I, in the laft place, ‘find a matt grievoufiy hurt by fome ‘accident, faln 
down, alone, and without prefént help like to perifh; or fee his houfe on fire, no 
body being near'to help, or call out: in this extremity if I do not give him my 
affiftance immediately, ‘I ‘do not''do it a all> and by this refufing to do it accord- 
ing to my ability, I deny his cafe to be what it iss humane nature to be-what it 
is; and even thofe defires and expectations, which I am confcious to my {elf L 
fhould have under the like misfortune, to be what they are.. 


VI. In order to: judge rightly what any ching is, it mufé be confiderd not otly whab # 
is init felf or in one refpetl, buroalfo what it.may be in any: other refpett, ovbich is ca- 
pable of being denied: by fatts or prattice : and the Whole defiription. of the.ching ought to 
be! taken in. 

If a man fteals a -horfe, and rides away upon him, he «may be faid indeed) by 
riding him: tooufe:him asia. horfés but not as the borfe of another many wha gave him 
no? licence’ tovdothis.. He»does ‘not therefore -confider »himnas being»-what she. is, 
unlefshe takes im the refpect) he bears. to,his true owner.. ' Butvit is. not-neceflary 
perhaps: to. confides what he 1s-in refpect to. his color,.. fhapesoor age => becaufe the 
thief’s riding away with him may neither affirm nor deny him to be of any pare 
ticular color, &c.. I fay therefore, that thofe, and al thofe properties, refpects, and 
circumftancess which may be contradicted by practice, are to be taken: into; cone 
fideration. For otherwife the thing to-be confiderd is but imperfectly furveyd 3; and 
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the whole compafs of it being not taken in, 1t is taken not as being what it is, but 
as what it is i part only, and in other refpects perhaps as being what it is not. 

If a rich man, being upon a journey, fhould be robbed and. ftript, it would be a 
fecond robbery and injuftice committed upon him to take from him part of his, then 
charaéter, and to confider him only as a rich man. His character completed is a 
rich man robbed and abnféd, and indeed at that time a poor mane and diftreft, tho 
able to repay afterwards the affiftance Jent him. 

Moreover a man in giving afliftance of any kind to another fhould confider, what 
his oun circamftances are, as well as what the other’s are». If they do not permit 
him to give it, he does not by his forbearance deny the other to want it: but if 
he. fhould give it, and by that deny his own or his family’s circumftances to be 
what they are, he would actually conrradiét truth. And fince (as I have obferved 
already) all truths are confiftent, nor can any thing be true any further than it is 
compatible with other things that are true; when both parties are placed in a right 
light, and the cafe fairly {tated for a judgment, the latter may indeed be truly faid to 
want affiftance, but not the afliftance of the former: any more than a man, who 
wants a guide, may be faid to want a blind or a lame guide. By putting things 
thus may be truly known what the latter is with refpect to the former, 

The cafe becomes more difficult, when a man (A) is under fome promife_ or com- 
paét to affift another (B), and at the fame time bound to confult his own happi- 
nes, provide for his family, &c. and he cannot do thefe, if he- does that, effectu- 
ally. For what muft A do? Here are not indeed oppofite traths, but there are 
truths on oppofite fides. I anfwer: tho there cannot be two incompatible duties, 
or tho two inconfiftent aéts cannot be both A’s duty at the fame time (for then his 
duty would be an impoffibility); yet an obligation, which I will call mixt, may 
arife out of thofe differing confiderations. A fhould affift B ; but /o, as not to neg- 
le& himfelf and family, &c. and /6 to take care of himfelf and family, « not to 
forget the other ingagement, as well and honeftly as he can. Here the importance of 
the truths on the one and the other fide fhould be diligently compared: and there 
‘muft in fuch cafes be always fome exception or limitation underftood. It is not in 
man’s power to promife ab/olutely, He can only promife as one, who may be ai- 
abled by the weight and incumbency of truths not then exifting. 


a7yw mmx2 wy: according to that determination in a cafe fomething like this, which occurs 
in Talm. Mas. Phe. - © Utrique fimul confulendum ef. Dabo egenti; fed ut iple non egeam, Kc. 
Sen. Ita te aliorum mifere(cat, ne tut Alios mifereat. Plaut. 
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I could here inferr many inftances of partial thinking, which occur in authors: 
but I hall choofe only to fet down one in the margin’. 

In fhort, when things are truly eftimated, perfons concerned, times, places’, ends 
intended °, and effects that naturally follow, muft be added to them. 


VII. When any ab would be wrong, the forbearing that att muft be right: like= 
wife when the omiffion of any thing would be wrong, the doing of it (4. e. not omitting 
it) mnft be right. Becaufe contrariorum contraria eft ratio. 


VIII. Adoral good and evil are coincident with right and wrong. For that cannot be 
good, which is wrong; nor that evil, which is right. 


IX. Every Aé therefore of fuch a being, as is before defcribed, and all thofé omiffions, 
which interfere with truth (i. e. deny any propofition to be true, which is true; or 
fuppofe any thing not to be what it is, in any regard) are morally evil, in fome de- 
gree or other: the forbearing fuch atts, and the atting in oppofition to {uch omiffions are 
morally good: and when any thing may be either done, or not done, equally without the 
violation of truth, that thing is indifferent. 

I would have it to be noted well, that when I fpeak of a&s inconfiftent with 
truth, I mean any truth; any true propofition whatfoever, whether containing matter 
of fpeculation, or plain faét. I would have every thing taken to be what in fait 
and truth it is ®. 


4 Sextus Emp. feems to be fond of that filthy faying of Zeno, in relation to what is ftoried of 
Focafia and Oedipus: pon eromov Fives To pogiov TNS ONT EOS Teiott, xA. any more, than to rub with 
the hand any other part of her, when in pain. Here only zeus is confiderd ; as if all was nothing 
more, but barely ceA}g: but this is an incomplete idea of the at. For ceAbis 2 wogis is more than 
reids by it felf: and eis OF puopits Ts pen e0s is ftill more: and certainly zgiGew rH xen TH revel is 
a different thing from zpiGew 79 poogiy rd woein, &c. He might a8 well have faid, that to rub a red 
hot piece of iron with one’s bare hand is the fame as to rub one that is cold, or any other innocent 
piece of matter: for all is but zeus. Thus men, affecting to appear free-thinkers, thew themfelves 
to be but half-thinkers, or /e/s: they do not take in the whole of that which is to be confiderd. 
Sunt, res quadam ex tempore, Cp ex confilia, non ex fua natura confiderande—— Quid tempora pe- 
tant, aut quid perfonis dignum fit, confiderandum eft, &c. Cic. © OG Asysis Diromovey tov Dec 
audience ayermviila: Arr. Amico agro aliquis afidet: probamus. at hoc fi bareditatis caufa facir, 
vultur eff, cadaver expecat. Sen. q’Oy P kis ceemrsins bss reenos. Chry/. To. 
XpeTis ov T eyaday 4 weAnQesce, % 0 Lyoros 2205 Tis movngias To etdbs. Bay,. 
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It may be of ule alfo to remember, that I have added thofe words in fome degree 
or other. For neither all evil, nor all good actions are equal*.. Thofe truths which 
they refpect, tho they are equally true, may comprife matters of very different im- 
portanceb; or more truths may be violated one way than another®: and then the 
crimes committed by the violation of them may be equally (one as well as the 
other) faid to be crimes, but not equal crimes4. If A fteals a book from B which 
was pleafing and ufeful to him, it is true A is guilty of a crime in not treating the 
book as being what it is, the book of B, who is the proprietor of it, and: one 
whofe happinefs partly depends upon it: but ftill if A fhould deprive B of a good: 
eftate, of which he was the true owner, he would be guilty of a much greater crime. 
For if-we fuppofe the book to be worth to him one pound, and the eftate re000/- 
that truth, which is violated by depriving B of his book, is in effect violated to000 
times by robbing him of his eftate. It is the fame as to repeat the theft’ of one 
pound 10000 times over: and therefore if 10000 thefts (or crimes) are more, and 
all together greater than one, one equal to 10000 muft be greater too: greater 
than that, which is but the rooooth part of it, fure: Then, tho the convenience 
and innocent pleafure, that B found in the ufe of the 400k, was a degree of happi- 
nefs: yet the happinefs accruing to him from the effate, by which he was fupplied! 
not only with neceffaries, but alfo with many other comforts and harmlefs injoy- 
ments, va{tly exceeded it. And therefore the truth violated in the former cafe was; 
B had a property in that, which gave him fuch a degree of happinefs: that violated’ in 
the latter, B had a property in that, which gave him a happine[s vaftly fuperior to the 
other. The violation therefore in the latter cafe is upon this account a’ vaftly 
greater violation than in the former. La/fly, the truths violated in the former cafe 
might end in. B. thofe in the latter may perhaps be repeated in them of his familys, 


* Notwithftanding that parazox of the Sroics, “Ori ina ra cpagropate, © re noroetowara, Ap. 
Cic. Plat. Diog. L.. G& al. which might eafily be confuted from their own words in Gicero.. For 
if finning be like paffing a line, or limit; that is, going over or beyond that line: then, to fin be- 
ing equal to going beyond that line, to go more (or further) beyond that line muft be to fin more, 
Who fees not the falfity of that, nec bono viro meliorem,— nec forti fortiorem, nec fapiente [apien- 
tiorem poffe fieri? And fo on. Nullam inter fcelus ¢ erratum difcrimen facere (as S. Hier. exprefles 
their opinion : if that epiftle to Celantia be his) is to alter or deftroy the natures of things. > Sure: 
that Wifeman was but a bad: accountant, who reckond,. zw peryisn éuriay Xz Baru, Jponye pony pion, 
2x Ge Banxevers. Ap. Plut. ¢ This is confeft in Cic. Illud interef?, quod in fervo necando, fo adjit 
injuria, femel peccatur :. 19 patris vita violanda multa peccantur, &c., Multitudine. peccatorum pra- 
flat, &c. 4 This may ferve for an anfwer to Chry/ippus, and them who fay, & eandis aan- 
385 warroy vm tow, 2o¥ detdos Dedyer Seas 20) cirarn drcerns, Udi CECT Nee LMMLTHNLT OSG, KA, Aps. 
Diog, L. 
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who fubfift alfo by the effae, and are to be provided for out of it: And thefe 
truths are very many in refpect of every oné of them, and all their defcendents. 
Thus the degrees of evil or guilt are as the importance and number of truths viola- 
ted’, I fhall only add, on the other fide, that the value of good actions will rife 
at leaft in proportion to the degrees of evil in the omiffion of them: and that 
therefore they cannot be equal, any more than the oppofite evil omiflions. 

But Jét us return to that, which is our main fubje&t, the diftinétion between mo- 
ral good and evil. Some have been fo wild as to deny there is any fuch thing : 
but from what has been faid here, it 1s manifeft, that there is as certainly moral 
good and evil as there is true and falfe ; and that there is as natural and immutable a 
difference between rhofé as between shee, the difference at the bottom being indeed 
the fame. Others acknowledge, that there is indeed moral good and evil; but 
they 2ant fome criterion, or mark, by the help of which they might know them 
afunder. And others there are, who pretend to have found that rule, by which 
our actions ought to be fquared, and may be difcriminated; or that altimate end, 
to which they ought all to be referred: but what they have advanced is either 
falfe, or not fufficiently guarded, or not comprehenfive enough, or not clear and 
firm 4, or (fo far as it 1s juft) reducible to my rule. For 

They; who reckon nothing to be good but what they call honeffum*, may de- 
nominate actions according as that is, or is not the end of them: but then what 
is honeftum! ? Something is ftill wanting to meafure things by, and to feparate the 
honefta from the ixhonefta. 

They. who place all in following uaturee, if they mean by that phrafe acting ac- 
cording to the natures of things (that is, treating things as beifg what they in na- 


a Oueis paria effe feré placuit peccata, laborant Cm ventum ad verum eft : fenfus morefque repug. 
nant, Atq; ipfa utilitas. Hor. > Therefore they, who denied there was either good or evil 
(Qos: cryedov i) «coy, were much in the right to make thorough work, and to fay there was no- 
thing in nature either ¢rve or fale. V. Sext. Emp. & Diog. L. © Quod [extremum, s. ul- 
timum bonorum] omnium philofophorum fententia tale debet effe, ut ad id omnia referri, oporteat: 
iplum autem nufquam. Cic. ¢ There was among the old philofophers fuch an uncertainty 
and yatiety of opinions concerning the jizes bonorum ¢> malorum, that if Varro computes rightly, 
the number might be raifed to 288. S. Aug. © Quod honefinum eft, id bonum folum haben- 
dum eff, Cato ap. Cic. 5'To fay, Quod laudabile eff, omne honéftum eff, or any thing like 
that, is to fay nothing. For how fhall one know what is truly Jaudadile? ® Ta@» int 
[Znvev'} ro Opuorory Buey05 (al, wKors tas) Th Qures Civ, anee 256 wot oceET Hy Cin "Aye a) ww e05 TUT HY 
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ture are, or according to truth) fay what is right. But this_does not feem to be 
their meaning. And if it is only that a man muft follow his own nature’, fince 
his nature is not purely rational, but there is a part of him, which he has in com- 
mon with brutes, they appoint him a guide which I fear will miflead him, this be- 
ing commonly more likely to prevail, than the rational part. At beft this talk is 
loofe. 

They who make right reafon to be the law, by which our atts are to be judg- 
ed, and according to their conformity to this or deflexion from it call them /avfuj 
or nnlavful, good or bad, fay fomething more particular and precife. And indeed it 
is true, that whatever will bear to be tried by right reafon, is right; and that which 
is condemned by it, wrong. And moreover, if by right reafon is meant thats 
which is found by the right ufe of our rational faculties, this is the fame with 
truth: and what is faid by them, will be comprehended in what I have faid. But 
the manner in which they have delivered themfelves, is not yet explicit enough’. 
It leaves room for fo many difpates and oppofite right-reafons, that nothing can be fet- 
tled, while every one pretends. that Ais reafon is right. And befide, what I have 
faid, extends further: for we are not only to refpect thofe truths, which we difco- 
ver by reafoning, but even fuch matters of fact, as are fairly difcoverd to us by our 
fenfes. We ought to regard things as being what they are, which way foever we 
come to the knowledge of them. 

They, who contenting themfelves with fuperficial and tranfient views deduce the 
difference between good and evil from the common fenfé of mankind 4, and certain 
principles® that are born with us‘, put the matter upon a very infirm foot. For it 
is much to be fufpected there are no fuch imeate maxims as they pretend, but that 
the impreffions of education are miftaken for them: and befide that, the fentiments 
of mankind are not fo wniform and conftant, as that we may fafely truft fuch an im- 
Portane diftinction upon them &. 


® Vivere ex hominis natura. Cic. It is true he adds, undique perfecta Gy mibil requirente: but thofe- 
words have either no meaning, or fuch as will not much mend the matter. For what is matura un. 
dique perfecta @ nihil requirens? Befide, moral religion dcth not cosfift in following nature already per- 
feét, but by the practice of religion we ainr at the perfecting of our natures. b Celebrated 
every, where. ©. 7} po zy dure DropioraeSers Tus ceyatos mpecketc, To5 KET Toy opdroy yuojnevees 
Aiyors 1 Tees movinpees Teyeyrioy, ceandes pose Bx 255 Os lovey TH5 apo bess onpoctyees. Andr. Rh. d Nec 
felum jus Gp injuria & natura dijudicatur, fed omninzo omnia honefta cp turpia. Nam communts in- 
telligentia nobis notas res efficit, ealq, in animis noftris inchoavit, ut honefta in virtute ponantur; 1 Vi- 
tiis turpia. Cic. Kpdipsce Quow [6 Xpioisa@ } sivas euSnow 15 mpeampir. Diog. L. © ‘They 
are ufually called principia natures lex. (or leges ) nature &; mpormnpets, xowees; or Doc ies Ywotcet; vopues 
Quoines, Kes £ The fet of thefe practical principles (or a habit flowing from them) is what, I 
think, goes by the name of Synrere/is, ® Unaquag; gens hoclegems natura putat, quod didicit. Hieron, 
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They, who own nothing to be good but plea/ure, or what they call jucundum, no- 
thing evil but paiz*, and diftinguifh things by their tendencies to this or thatt, do 
not agree in what this pleafure is to be placed, or by what methods and actings the 
moft of it may be obtaind. ‘Thefe are left to be queftions ftill. As men have 
different tafts, different degrees of fenfe and philofophy, the fame thing cannot be 
pleafant to ai!: and if particular actions are to be proved by this teft, the morality 
of them will be very uncertain; the fame a&t may be of ome nature to one man and 
of azother to another. Befide, unlefs there be fome ftrong limitation added as a fence 
for virtue, men will be apt to fink into grofs voluptuoufnefs, as in fact the generality 
of Epicurus’s herd have done‘! ( notwithftanding all his talk of temperance, virtue, 
tranquillity of mind, cc.) ; and the bridle willbe ufurped by thofe appetites, which it is 
a principal part of all religion, xatural as well as any other, to curb and reftrain. So 
thefe men fay what is intelligible indeed: but what they fay is falfe. For not all plea- 
{ures, but only fuch pleafure as is zrve, or happinefs ( of which afterwards), may be 
reckond among the fies or ultima bonorum. 

He’, who, having confiderd the two extremes in mens practice, in condemning 
both which the world generally agrees, places virtue in the middle, and feems to raife 
an idea of it from its fituation at an equal diftance from the oppofite extremes‘, could 


* Under which word thefe delicate men comprehend labor. When Epicurus, in Lucian, is asked, 
Koeexoy ny > movov; he anfwers, Nx. And Mindyrides (Swwdvedys, ap Herod. 06 2at masicoy dy PANT 
£5 comp dixie) proceeded fo far in his averfion to lator, that ejus latus alieno labore condolwit——: qui 
cum vidiffet fodientem, Cp altias rafirum allevartem, Ioffum fe fieri (siypu acts, in Athen. ) queftus, 
vetuit illum opus in confpettu fuo fatere. Sen. b Ad hac [ voluptatem, ¢> dolorem] et qua fe~ 
quamur, et qua fugiamus, refert omnia [ Arijiippus]. Cic. © Velim definias, quid fit volup- 
tas: de quo omnis hac quaftioeft. Cic. The difputes about pleafure between the Cyrenaics, Epicurus, 
Hieronymus, &c. are well known: whether the end was pleafure of body, or mind: whether it was 
voluptas in motu, or in fiatw (ftabilitate); qua [uaritate aliqua naturam ipfam movet, or qua perci- 
pitur, omni dolore detradto ; 4.cv xwyre, OY 4 KOT HOSHWOTiMeN, &c. Cic. Diog. L. & al. 4 Negat 
Epicurus jucunde vivi poffe, nifi cum virtute vivatur. Cic. But for all that their pleafures have not 
continued to be always like thofe in the little gardens of Gargertus. Nor indeed do they feem to 
be very virtuous even there. For Epicurus not only had his Leontimm (or, as he ameroufly called 
her, Atovrepiov), afamous harlot; but fhe sao/ re reig Exinupeions cuvyy tv rolg xyrosg. Athen, And in his 
book ws! c#Azs he is faid to have written thus, ‘Ov p> tyays gw ti vonow Teyadov, aPaspaw prey Tas 
ax acvawy (xeiAay, Athen. ) yovv £65 a Pospay os 6 rus OY a Ppodioriay, xa. See this and more in Diog. L- 
£ S$. Ferom ules the plural number, as if this was the prevailing notion in his time. Philofophorum 
fententia eft, poerornr es eiper cts, barepeoraes LoL KbeLs eivobb. “A joey bmepeorn a clpT over ots, % 4 tA- 





"Beww epee 4 cipern HAE meoareeTixn, Cv poeroTnrs sou, “TA. Me- 
worns O%, Ovo naniov TH¢ joey x0d umepeoAny ris O& nar’ Daerdw. Arift. Perhaps Pythagoras (and after 
him Plato, and others), when he {aid (4p. Diog. L.) rw ipaTny ceppuavicay sivees, might have fome fuch 
thought as this, 
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only defign to be underftood of fuch virtues, as have extremes. It muft be eranted 
indeed, that whatever declines in any degree toward either extreme, mutt be fo far 
wrong or evil; and therefore that, which equally (or nearly ) divides the diftance, 
and declines either way, muft be right: alfo, that this notion fupplies us with a good 
diveétion for common ufe in many cafes. But then there are feveral obligations, that 
can by no means be derived from it: fcarce more than fuch, as refpect the virtues 
couched under the word moderation. And even as to thefe, it is many times diffi- 
cule to difcern, which is the middle point*. This the author himfelf was fenfible of °. 

And when his mafter Plato makes virtue to confift in fuch a likene[s to Godc, as we 
are capable of (and God to be the great exemplar ), he fays what I fhall not difpute. 
But fince he tells us not how or by what means we may attain this likenefs, we are 
litele the wifer in point of practice: unlefs by it we underftand the practice of truths 
God being truth, and doing nothing contrary to it “, 

Whether any of thofe other fowndations, upon which morality has been built, will 
hold better than thefe mentiond, I much queftion. But if the formal ratio of moral 
good and evil be made to confift in a conformity of mens ats to the truth of the cafe 
or the contrary, as I have here explaind it, the di/fixftion feems to be fettled in a man- 
ner undeniable, intelligible, praéticable. For as what is meant by a true propofition and 
matter of fatt is perfectly underltood by every body; fo will it be eafie for any one, 
fo far as he knows any fuch propofitions and fa@s, to compare not only words, but 
alfo aftions with them. A very little skill and attention will ferve to interpret even 
thefe, and difcover whether they /peak truth, or not*. , 


X. Lf there be moral good and evil, diftinguifbed as before, there is religions and [uch 
as may moft properly be ftyled natural. By religion 1 mean nothing elfe but an obligation 
to do Cunder which word I comprehend aéts both of: bady and mind. | fay, ro 
do) what ought not to be omitted, and to forbear what ought not to be done. So 


a 
4 When he fays, it muft be taken srw ws ay o opdes Aoryos mposeky, it is not by that afcertaind. 
See before. b Ob a) pecdiey Ddopiorces ro 70s; % zict, “A. Therefor2 R. Also might have feared 
that cenfure, where he blames him for expreffing himfelf too gencrally, when he fays, RV WD, 
WRT DIPHIANW AyA) without telling him what that manner, tine, place is. © That 
man, fays he, cannot be negleéted, who endeavours dxeies yiyv20k, 16 txuznd vay 
Tay avSpame owersok S24. And in another place, our Quyy evden’ is cursors Teo ware ro Ovwuroy. 
St, Auflin {cems to agree with him, in that fentence of his, Religionis fumma eft imit 
4 MuSceryopes epwrnSels, rh mosow cvdpamor Sei apmorr, t2, ov &andevorr, Stob. 
tainly not that difficulty or perplexity in morality, which Cicero feems to fup 
fuerndo exercitatiog; capienda, ut bons ratiocinatores officiorum effe poffimus. 
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that there mutt be religion, if there are things, of which fome ought not to be doney. 
fome not to be omitted. But that there are fuch, appears from what has been faid 
concerning moral good and evil: becaufe that, which to omit would be evil, and 
which therefore being done would be good or well done, ought certainly by the 
terms to be done; and fo that; which being done would be evil, and implies fuch ab- 
fardities and rebellion againft the Supreme being, as are mentiond under propofition 
the IVth. ought moft undoubtedly wot to be done. And then fince there is religion, 
which follows from the diftin@ion between moral good and evil; fince this diftinéti- 
on is founded in the refpeét, which mens acts bear to truth; and fince no propofition 
can be true, which expreffes things otherwife than as they are in nature: fince things 
are fo, there muft be religion, which is founded in nature, and may upon that ac- 
count be moft properly and truly called the religion of nature or natural religion; the 
great lav of which religion, the law of nature, or rather (as we fhalbafterwards fad 
reafon to callit) of the Author of nature is, 


XI. That every intelligent, attive, and free being fhould fo behave himfelf, as by no alk 
to contraditt truth; or, that he fhould treat every thing as being what it is*. 
- Objegtions I am {enfible may be made to almoft any thing’; but I believe none to 
what has been here advanced but fuch as muft be anfwerablee For to confidera thing 
as being fomething elfe than what it is, or (which is the fame) not to confider it as 
being what it is, is an abfurdity indefenfible. However, for a/pecimen, I will fet 
down afew. Let us fuppofe fome gentleman, who has not fufficiently confiderd thefe, 
matters, amid{ft his freedoms, and in the gaiety of humor, to talk after fome fuch 
manner as this. ‘* If every thing muft be treated as being what it is) what rare 
“© work will follow? For, 1. to treat my. enemy asfuch is to kill him, or revguge 
«< my felf foundly upon him. 2. To ufe a creditor, who is a fpend-thrift, or one 
« gat knows not the ufe of money, or has no occafion for it, as f#ch is not to 
«pay him. Nay further, 3. if I want money, dont I ac according to truth, if I take 
s< it from fome body elfe to fupply my own wants? And more, do not I act con- 
s¢ trary to truth, if I do mot? 4. If one, who plainly appears to have a defign of 
« killing another, or doing him fome great mifchief, if he can find him, fhould ask me 
<« where he is, and I know where he is; may not I, to fave life, fay Ido not know, 
tho that be falfe? 5. At this rate I may not, in a frolick, break a glafs, or burn 


6 


nw 


- & abook: becaufe forfooth to ufe thefe things as being what they are, is to drink 


a What it is in nature. NIT 79 °DD, to ufe Maim.’s words. And thus that in Arrionus is true, 
Nowos Crorinas tow euros, To enoautoey 7H Qurs weamrev. Omni in re quid [it veri, videre et tueri de- 
cet, Cic. This is indeed the way of truth. 6 Becaufe there is {carce any thing, which one 
or other will not fry. uid enim poteft dici de illo, qui nigram dixit effe nivem, Gc. Ladd. 
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“€ ont of the one, not to break it; and to read the other, not burn it. Laftlh, how 
sc fhall aman vow what is true: and if he can find out truth, may he not want the 
« power of acting agreeably to it?” 

To the firft objection it is eafy to reply from what has been already faid. For if 
the objector’s enemy, whom we will call E, was xothiag more than his enemy, there 
might be fome force in the objection; but fince he may be confiderd as fomething 
elfe befide that, he muft be ufed according to what he is in other refpe@s, as well as 
in that from which he is denominated the obje€tor’s (or O’s) enemy. For E in the 
firft place is a maz; and as fuch may claim the benefit of common humanity, what- 
ever that is: and if O denies it to him, he wounds truth ina very fenfible part. 
And then if O and E are fellow-citizens, living under the fame government, and fub- 
yet to laws, which are fo many common covenants, limiting the behaviour of one 
man to another, and by which E is exempt from all private violence in his body, 
eftate, &c. O cannot treat E as being what he is, unlefs he treats him alfo as one, 
who by common confent 1s under fuch a proteCtion. If he does otherwife, he denies 
the exiftence of thofe laws and public compaéts, to which he is himfelf, one away or 
other, a party; contrary to truth. And befide, O fhould a& with refpe& to him/elf 
as being what he is; a man himfelf, in fuch or fuch circumftances, and one who has 
given up all right to private revenge (for that is the thing meant here). If truth 
therefore be obferved, the refult will be this. O muft treat E as fomething com- 
pounded of a man, a fellow-citizen, and an enemy, all three: shat is, he muft only 
profecute him in fuch a way, as is agreeable to the ftarutes and methods, which 
the fociety have obliged themfelves to obferve. And even as to legal profecutions, 
there may be many things ftill to be confiderd. For E may fhew him(elf an enemy to 
O in things, that fall under the cognizance of law, which yet may be of moment and 
importance to him, or not. If they are fuch things, as really affect the /afety or happi- 
_ nefs of O or his family, then he will find himfelf obliged, in duty and fubmiffion to 
truth, to take refuge in the laws; and to punifh E, or obtain fatisfaction, and at 
leaft fecurity for the future, by the means there prefcribed. Becaufe if he does not; 
he denies the ature and fénfé of happinefs to be what they are; the obligations, which 
perhaps we fhall find hereafter he is under to his family’, to be what they are; a 
dangerous and wicked enemy to be dangerous and wicked ; the end of laws, and fociety 
itfelf,; to be the fafety and good of its members, by preventing injuries, punifhing of- 
fenders, &c. which they will appear to be, when that matter comes before us. But 


* Conveniet cumin dando munificum effe, tum in exigendo non acerbum: — a litibus verd quantum 
liceat, ¢ nefcio an paulo plus etiam quam liceat, abhorrentem. — Habenda eft autem ratio rei fami- 
liaris, quam quidem dilabi finere flagitiofum eff. Cic. 
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if the enmity of E rifes not beyond trifling or more tolerable inftances, then O might 
act againit truth, if he fhould be at more charge or hazard in profecuting E than.he can 
afford, or the thing loft or in danger is worth; fhould treat one that is an enemy in little 
things, or a Uittle enemy, as a great one; or fhould deny to make fome allowances, 
and forgive fuch peccadillo’s, as the common frailty of human nature makes it ne- 
ceflary for us mutually to forgive, if we willlive together. Laffly, in cafes, of which 
the laws of the place take ~o xotice, truth and nature would be fufficiently obferved, 
if O fhould keep a vigilant eye upon the fteps of his adverfary, and take the moft 
prudent meafures, that are compatible with the character of a private perfon, either 
to affwage the malice of E, or prevent the effects of it; or perhaps, if he fhould 
only wot ufe him as a friend*. For this if he fhould do, notwithftanding the 
rants of fome men, he would cancel the natural differences of things, and Sania! 
truth with untruth. 

The debtor in the /écond objection, if he acts as he fays there, does, in the firft 
place, make himfelf the yadge of his creditor, which is what he isnot. For he lays 
him under a heavy fentence, an incapacity in effect of having any eftate, or any more 
eftare. Inthe xext place, he arrogates to himfelf more than can be true: that he 
perfectly kvows, not only. what his creditor and his circumftances are, but alfo what 
they ever will be hereafter. Tle that is now weak, or extravagant, or very rich, may 
for ought he knows become otherwife. 44d, which is to be confiderd above all, 
he directly denies the money, which is the creditor’s, to be the creditor’s. -For it 
is /uppofed to be owing or due to him (otherwife he is no creditor): and if it be 
due to him, he has a yea to it: and if he has a right to it, of right. it -is his 
for, it is bis). Butthe debtor by detaining i it ufes it, as if it was his own, and there- 
fore not the other’s; contrary to truth. To pay a man what is due to him doth 
not deny, that he who pays may think him extravagant, &c. or any other truth ; 
that act has no fuch fignification. It only fignifies, that he who pays thinks it due 
to the other, or that it is his: and rhis it naturally doth fignify. For he might 
pay the creditor without having any other thought relating to him,, but would not 
without this. 

Anf, to objettion the 3d. Acting according to truth, as that phrafe is ufed in the 
objection, is not the thing required by my rule; but, fo to a that xo truth may 
be denied by any act. Not taking from another man his money by violence is -a 
forbearance, which does not fignify, that I do not want money, or which denies 
any truth. But taking it dewies that to be his, which (by the fuppofition) is his. 
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The former is only as it were filence, which denies nothing; the latter a dire& and 
loud affertion of a falfity; the former what can contradi& no truth, becaufe the 
latter does. If a man wants money through his own’ extravagance and vice, there 
can be no pretence for making another man to pay for his wickednefs or folly. We 
will fuppofe therefore the man, who wants money, to want it for weceffaries, and to 
have incurred this want through fome misfortune, which he could not prevent. In 
this cafe, which is put as ftrong as can be for the objector, there are ways of ex- 


prefling this want, or acting according to it, without trefpafling upon truth. The 


man may by honeft /abor and induftry feek to fupply his wants; or he may apply 
as a /upplicant“, not as an enemy or robber, to fuch as can afford to relieve him; 
-or if his want 1s very preffing, to the firft perfons he meets, whom truth will ob- 
lige to affift him according to their abilities: or he may do any thing but violate 
truth; which 1s a privilege of a vaft {cope, and leaves him many refources. And 
fuch a behaviour as this is not only agreeable to his cafe, and expreflive of it 
in a way that is natural; but he would deny it to be what it is, if he did not a& 
thus. If there is no way in the world, by which he may help himfelf without 
the, violation of truth (which can fcarce be fuppofed. If there is no other way) he 
muft e’en take it as his fate’. Truth will be truth, and muft~retain its character 
and force, let’ his cafe be what it will. Many things might be added. The man, 
from whom this money is to be taken, will appear Sect. vi. to have a right to de- 


fend himfelf and his, and not fuffer it to be taken from him; perhaps’ he may ftand: 


as much in need of it, as the other, &c. 

Anf. to obj. the 4th. It is certain, in the fir place, that nothing may willingly 
be done, which in any manner promotes murder: whoever 1s acceflary to that, of 
fends againft many truths of great weight. 2. You are not obliged to anfwer the 
furiofe’s queftion. ‘Silence here would contradi& no truth. 3. No one can tell, in’ 
ftrict {peaking, where another is, if he is not within his view. | Therefore you may 
truly deny, that you know where the man is. Laff, if by not difcovering him 
you fhould indanger your life (and this is the hardeft circumftance, that caz be ta- 
ken into the objection), the cafe then would be the fame, as if the inquirer fhould 
fay, ‘¢ If you do not murder fuch a one, I will murder you.’ And-then be 
fure you muft not commit murder; but muft defend your felf againft this, as 
againft other dangers, againft Banditi, &c. as well as you-can. Tho merely to deny 
truth by words (I mean, when they are not productive of facts to follow; as in 
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wudicial tranfactions, bearing witnefs, or pafling fentence) is not equal to a denial by 
fats; tho an abafe of language is allowable in this cafe, if ever in any; tho all fins 
again{t truth are not equal, and certainly a little trefpaffing upon it in the prefent 
cafe, for the good of all parties*, as dirtle a one as any ; and tho one mighit look on 
a man in fuch a fit of rage as-mad, and therefore talk to him not as a man but a 
mad man: yet truthis’facred >, and there are other ways of coming off with inno- 
cence, by giving timely notice to the man in danger, calling in affiftance, or taking 
the advantage of fome feafonable incident ° 

The sth objeftion feems to refpect swanimate things, which if we muft treat ac- 
cording to what they are, it is infinuated we fhall become obnoxious to many #ri- 
fling obligations; fuch as are there mentiond. To this I am/wer thus. If the glafs 
be nothing elfe but an ufeful drinking-glafs, and thefe words fully exprefs what it 
is, to treat it accordingly 1s indeed to drink out of it, when there is occafion and 
itis truly ufeful, and to break it defignedly is to do what is wrong‘. For that is 
to handle it, as if it neither was ufeful to the objector himfelf, nor could be fo to 
any one elfe; contrary to the defcription of it. But if there be any reafon for 
breaking the glafs, then fomething is wanting to declare fully what it ise As, if 
the glafs be poifond: for then it becomes a poifind drinking-glafi, and to break or 
deftroy it-is to ufe it according to this true defcription of it. Or if by breaking 
at any thing is to be obtaind, which more than countervails the lofs of it, it becomes 
a glafs with that circumftance: and then for the objeGtor to break it, if it be his own, 
is to ufe it according to what itis. And if it fhould become by fome circumftance 
ufelefs only, tho there fhould be no reafon for breaking it, yet if there be none 
againft it, the thing will be indifferent and matter of liberty. This anfwer, mutatis 
eutandis, may be adapted to other things of this kind; books, or any thing elfe. As 
the ufefulnefs or excellence of fome books renders them worthy of ‘immortality, and 
of all our care to fecure them to pofteritye; fo fome may be ufed more like what 
they are, by tearing or burning them, than by preferving or reading them: the num- 


8 Olrw 6 ler eos vorouwTe teamdle, —— 6 Oewey sow. Max. Tyr. ' To that queftion, St 
quis ad te confugiat, qui mendacio tuo pofit a morte liberari, non es mentiturus? S. Aufiin anfwers in 
the negative, and concludes, Reffat ut nunquam bom mentiantur. —— Quanto fortins, quanto excel- 
lentins dices, nec prodam,nec mentiar. ¢ In fuch preffing cafes, under imminent danger, the world is 
wont to makesgreat allowances. Odx ciypoy iy Sra ra Yevdh Aéystv;—=Ode, & ro ow Sgr ye To sod@s 
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ber of which, arge enough already, I with you may not think to be increafed by 
this, which I here fend you. 

It cannot upon this occafion be impertinent to obferve, that tho to a& againft 
truth in any cafe is wrong, yet, the degrees of guilt varying with the importance of 
things, in fome cafes the importance one way or t’other may be fo little as to ren- 
der the crime evanefcent or almoff nothing. And to this muft be added, that iani- 
mate beings cannot be confiderd as capable of wrong treatment, if the refpe@ they: 
bear to living beings is feparated from them. ‘The drinking-glafs before mentiond 
could not be confiderd as fuch, or be what it ow is, if there was no drinking 
animal to own and ufe it. Nothing can be of any importance to that thing it 
felf, which is void of all life and perception. So that when we compute what fuch 
things are, we muft take them as being what they are ix reference to things that 
have life. 

The laft and moft material objettion, or queffion rather, fhall be anfiverd by and by: 
In the mean time I fhall only fay, that if in any particular cafe truth is inacceffi- 
ble, and after due inquiry it doth not appear what, or how things are, then this 
will be true, that the café or thing under confideration is doubeful: and to at 
agreeably unto this truth is to be not opinionative, nor obftinate, but modeft, cauti- 
ous, docile, and to endeavour to be on the fafer fide. Such behaviour fhews the cafe 
to be as it is. And as to the want of power to act agreeably to truth, that cannot 
be known till trials are made: and if any one doth try, and do his endeavour, he 
may take to himfelf the fatisfaction, which he will find in Sec. 4. 


Sect. I. Of Happinefs. 


THAT, which demands to be next confiderd, is Happinef?; as being in it felf 
moft confiderable ; as abetting the caufe of truth; and as being indeed fo 

nearly allied to it, that they cannot well be parted. We cannot pay the refpeds 
due to one, unlefs we regard the other. Happinefs muft not be denied to be what 
itis: and it is by the practice of truth that we aim at happinefs, which is true. 
In the few following propofitions I fhall not only give you my idea of it, but 
alfo fubjoin fome obférvations, which tho perhaps not neceflary here, we may fome- 
time hereafter think no lofs of time or labor to have made. en: pajfan : fuch as 


* The Stoicks mutt certainly therefore be much too f{crupulous, when they affirm (if they. were 


in earneft), that #08 + dustry ws troye carte rob opal 0 Aoy@» imizeines. Clem. Alex, Efpecially 
fince this is, at leaft ordinarily, a thing perfectly indifferent by pr. ix. 
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men of {cience would call, fome of them Pori/mata, or corollaries, and fome Scho- 
‘lia, 1 fhall take them as they fall in my way promifcuoufly. 


I. Pleafure is a confcioufne/s of fomerhing agreeable, pain of the contrary: & Vv. v. 
the confcioufnefs of any thing agreeable is pleafire, of the contrary pain. For as nothings 
that is agreeable to us, can be painful at the fame time, and as fuch; nor any 
thing .difagreeable pleafant, by the terms; fo neither can any thing agreeable be for 
that reafon (becaufe it is agreeable) not pleafant, nor any thine: igen eanle not 
painful, in fome meafure or other. 


Obf. 1. Pleafures and pains are proportionable to the perceptions and fenfe of their 
Subjects, ,or the perfons affected with them. For confcioufnefs and perception cannot 
be feparated: becaufe as Ido not perceive what I am not confcious to my felf 
I do perceive, fo neither can I be confcious of what I do not perceive, or of 
More .or lefs than what I do perceive. And therefore, fince the degrees of plea- 
{ure or pain muft be anfwerable to the confcioufnefs, which the party affected has 
of them, they muft. likewife be as the degrees of perception are. 


Obf. 2. Whatever increafés the power of perceiving, renders the percipient more uf- 
ceptive of pleafure or pain. This is an immediate confequence;.and to add more 
ts needlefs: unlefs, that among the means, by which perceptions and the in- 
ward fenfe of things may in many cafes be heightend and imcreafed, are the 
principal reflexion, and the practice of thinking, as I cannot be confcious of 
what I do not perceive: fo I do not perceive that, which I do not advert 
upon. That which makes me feel, makes me advert. Every inftance there- , 
fore of confcioufnefs and perception is attended with an ac of advertence: and as 
the more the perceptions are, the more are the advertences or reflexions ; fo v. v. 
the more frequent or intenfe the acts of advertence and reflexion are, the more 
confcioufnefs there is, and the ftronger is the perception. Further, all perceptions are 
produced in time: time paffes by moments: there can be but one moment pre- 
fent at once: and therefore all prefent perception confiderd without any relation 
to what is paft, or future, may be lookd upon as momentaneous only. In this 
kind’ of perception the percipient perceives, as if he had not perceived any thing 
before, nor had any thing perceptible to follow. But in reflexion there is a re- 
petition of what is paft, and an anticipation of that which is apprehended as yet 
to come: there is a connexion of paft and future, which by this are broughe 
into the fum, and fuperadded to the prefent or momentaneous perceptions. Again, 
by reflecting we practife our capacity of apprehending: and this pra¢tifing will in- 


creafe, and as it were extead that capacity, to a certain degree. Laff, reflexion 
doth 
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doth not only accumulate moments paft and future to thofe that are prefent, but 
even in their paffage it feems to multiply them. For time, as well as {pace, is ca- 
pable of indeterminate divifion: and the finer or nicer the advertence or reflexion 
is, into the more parts is the time divided; which, whilft the mind confiders thof 
parts as fo many feveral moments, is i effect renderd by this fo much the longer. 
And to this experience agrees. 

Obf. 3. The caufés of pleafure and pain are relative things: and in order to eftimate 
truly their effect upon any particular fubjett they ought to be drawn into the degrees of 
perception in that fabjeét. When the caufe is of the fame kind, and a@s with an 
equal force, if the perception of one perfon be equal to that of another, what they 
perceive muft needs be equal. And fo it will be likewife, when the forces in 
the producing caufes and the degrees of perception in the fentients are recipro~ 
cal. For (which doth not feem to be confiderd by the world, and therefore ought 
the more particularly to be noted) if the caufe of pleafure or pain fhould a@& but 
half as much upon A, as it does upon B; yet. if the perceptivity of A be 
double to that of B, the fum of their pleafures or pains will be equal. In other 
cafes they will be wxequal. As, if the caufa dolorifica thould a& with the fame 
impetus on C with which it acts upon D3; yet if C had only two degrees of 
perception, and D had three, the pain fuftaind by D would be half as much 
more as that of C: becaufe he would perceive or feel the a&s and impreffions of 
the caufe- more by fo much. If it fhould a& with twice the force upon D 
which it acts with upon C, then the pain of C would be to that of Das 2 
to 6: # ¢. as one degree of force multiplied by two degrees of perception to 
two degrees of force multiplied by three of perception. And fo on. 

Obf. 4. Adens refpettive happineffes or pleafires ought to be valued as they are to rhe 
perfons themfelves, sho/é they are; or according to the rhoughts and fenféy which they 
have of them: not according to the eftimate put upon them by other people, who 
have no authority to judge of them, nor cas know what they are; may com- 
pute by different rules ; have lefs fenfe; be in different circumftancesa; or fuch as 
guilt has renderd partial to themfelves. If that prince,’ who having plenty, and 
flocks many, yet ravifhd the poor man’s fingle ewe-lamb out of his bofom, reck- 
ond the poor man’s lofs to be not greater, than the lofs of one of his lambs would 
have been to him, he muft be very defeGive in moral arithmetic, and little un- 
derftood the doGrine of proportion. Every man’s happinefs is bis happinefs, what 
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it isto hiw; and the lofs of it 1s anfwerable to the degrees of his perception, to 
his manner of taking things to his wants and circumftances*, 

Obf. 5. How judicious hil wary ought princes, lawgivers, judges, juries, and even mafters 
to be! They ought not to confider fo much whee a ftout, refolute, obftinate, har 
dend criminal may bear, as what the weaker fort, or at leaft (if that can be known) 
the perfons immediately concerned can bear: that is, what any punifhment would be 
to them. For it is certain, all criminals are not of the former kind; and therefore 
fhould not be ufed as if they were. Some are drawn into crimes, which may 
render them obnoxious to public juftice, they fcarce know how themfelves: fome 
fall into them through neceflity, ftrength of temptation, defpair, elafticity of {pirits 
and a fudden eruption of paflion, ignorance of laws,. want of good education, or 
fome natural infirmity or propenfion: and fome, who are really innocent, are oppreft 
by the iniquity orimiftakes of judges, witneffes, juries, or perhaps by the power and 
zeal ofa faction, with which their fenfe or their honefty has not permitted them 
to join. What a difference mut there be between the fufferings of a poor wretch 
fenfible of his crime, or misfortune, who would give a world for his deliverance, 
if he had its and thofe of a fturdy veteran’ in roguery; between the apprehenfi- 
ons, tears, faintings of the one, and the brandy and oaths of the other; in  fhort, 
between a tender nature and a_brickbat ! 

Obf. 6. In general, all perfons ought to be very careful and tender, where any other 
is concerned. Otherwife they may do they know not what. For no man can tells 
by himfelfi or any other way, how another may be affected. 

Obf. 7. There cannot be an equal diftribution of rewards and punifhments by any fta- 
ted human lavs>, Becaufe (among other reafons) the fame thing is rarely either the 
fame gratification, or the fame punifhment to different perfons. 

Obf. 8. The fufferings of brutes are not like the fufferings of men. They perceive 
by moments, without reflexion upon pait or future, upon caufes, circumiftances, ¢c°. 

Time and life without thinking are next neighbours to wothing, to no-time and 
no-life4. ‘And therefore to kill a brute is to deprive him of a life, or a remain- 


a Felicitas cut pracipua fuerit homini, non eft humani judicit: cum profperitatem iplam alius alio moda, 
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der of time, that is equal to little more than nothing: tho this may perhaps be more 
applicable to fome animals than to others. That, which is chiefly to be taken care 
of in this matter, 1s, that the brute may not be killed unneceflarily ; when it is 
killed, that ic may have as few moments of pain as may be,; and that no young 
be left to languifh. So much by the way here. 


Il. Pain confiderd in itfelf is a veal evil, pleafure a real good, 1 take this asa poftu- 
latum, that will without difficulty be granted. Therefore, a 


III. By the general idea of good and evil the one {pleafure] is in itfelf defirable, the 
other [pain] to be avoided. What is here faid, refpects mere pleafure and pain, abftracted 
from all circumftances, confequences, ec. But becaufe there are fome of thefe generally 
adhering to them, and fuch as enter fo deep into their nature, that unlefs thefe be 
taken in, the full and true character of the other cannot be had,- nor can it therefore 
be known what happine/i is, I muft proceed to fome other propofitions relating to 
this fubject. | 


IV. Pleafure compared with pain may either be equal, or more, or lefi: alfo pleafures 
may be compared with other pleafures vs and pains with pains. Becaufe all the moments 
of the pleafure muft bear fome refpe@ or be in fome ratio to all the moments of 
pain: as alfo allthe degrees of one to all the degrees of the other: and fo muft thofe 
of one pleafure, or one pain, be to thofe of another. And if the degrees of in- 
tenfenefs be multiplied by the moments of duration, there muft ftill be fome ratio 
of the one produc to the other. 

That this propofition is true, appears from the general condué of mankind ; tho 
in fome particulars they may err, and wrong themfelves, fome more, fome lef For 
what doth all this hurry of bufinefs, what do all the labors and travels of men tend 
to, but to gain fuch advantages, as they think exceed all their trouble? What are 
all their abftinences and felf denials for, if they do not think. fome pleafures lefs 
than the pain, that would fucceed them? Do not the various methods of life thew, 
that men prefer one fort of pleafure to another, and fubmit to one fort of pain 
rather than to have another? And within our felves we cannot but find an in- 
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difference as to many things, not caring, whether we have the pain with the plea- 
fure obtaind by it, or mifs the pleafure, being excufed from the pain. 


V.. When pleafures and pains ave equal, they mutually deftroy each other: when the one 
exceeds, the exces gives the true quantity of pleafure or pain. For nine degrees of plea- 
fure, lefs by nine degrees of pain, are equal to nothing: but nine degrees of one, 
lefs by three degrees of the other, give fix of the former met and true. 


VI. As therefore there may be true plealure and pain: fo there may be fome pleafures, 
which compared with what attends or follows them, not only may vanifly into nothing, 
but may even degenerate into pain, and ought to be reckond as pains*; and v.V. fome 
pains, that may be annumerated to pleafures. For the true quantity of pleafare differs not 
from that quantity of true pleafure ; or it is fo much of that kind of pleafure, which 
is true (clear of all difcounts and future payments): nor can the true quantity of pain 
not be the fame with that quantity of true or mere pain. Then, the man who injoys 
three degrees of fuch pleafure as will bring upon him nine degrees of pain, when 
three degrees of pain are fet off to balance and fink the three of pleafure, can have 

remaining to him only fix degrees of pain: and into thefe therefore is his pleafure 
finally rival And fo the three degrees of pain, which any one indures to obtain 


nine of pleafure, end in fix of the latter. By the fame manner of computing fome 
pleafur es will be found to be the lofs of pleafure, compared with greater: and fome 


pains the alleviation of pain; becaufe by undergoing them greater are evaded’. Thus 
the natures of pleafures and pains are varied, and fometimes tranfmuted: which ought 
never to be forgot. 

Nor this moreover. As in the fenfe of moft men, I believe, a Uttle pain will weigh 
again{t a great deal of pleafures: fo perhaps there may be fome pains, which exceed 
all pleafures; that’ is, fuch pains as no man would choofe to fuffer for ‘any pleafure 
whatever, or at leaft any that we know of in this world. So that it is poffible the 
difference, or excefs of pain, may rife fo high as to become immenfe: and then the 
pleafure to be fet againft that pain will be but'a point, or fipher; a quantity of no 
value 


VII. Happine/s differs not from the true quantity of pleafure, unkappinefi of pain. Ors 
any being may be faid to be Jo far happy, as bis pleafures. are true, &ce That cannot 


* Nocet (fit noxa) empta dolore voluptas. Hor. And—multo-corrupta dolore voluptas. Id. b As 
when that Pompey mentiond by Val. Max. by burning his finger efcaped the torture. ¢ Bona 
wmalis paria non funt, etiam.pari numero; nec latitia ulla minimo meerore penfanda. Plin. 
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be the happinefs of any being, which is bad for him: nor can happinefs be difagreea- 
ble. It muft be fomething therefore, that is both agreeable and good for the pofleffor- 
Now prefent pleafure is for the prefent indeed agreeable; but if it be not true, and’ 
he who injoys it muft pay more for it than it is worth, it cannot be for his goods 
or good for him. This therefore cannot be his happine/. Nor, again, can that plea- 


fure be reckond happinefs, for which one pays the full price in pain: becaufe thefe 


are quantities, which mutually deftroy each other. But yet fince happinefs is fome- 
thing, which, by the general idea of it, muft be defirable, and therefore agreeable, 
it muft be fome kind of pleafure,: and this, from what has been faid, can only be 
fuch pleafure as is true. That only can be both agreeable and good for him. And: 
thus every one’s happinefs will be as his true quantity of pleafure. 


One, that loves to make objeétions, may demand here, whether there may not be: 


happinefs without pleafure: whether aman may not be faid to be happy in refpect: 
to thofe evils, which he efcapes, and yet knows nothing of: and whether there may 
not be fucha thing as wegative happinefs.. I ax/ier, an exemption from misfortunes 


and pains is a high privilege, tho we fhould not be fenfible what thofe misfortunes: 


or dangers are, from which we are deliverd, and in the larger ufe of the word may 
be ftyled a happinefs. Alfo, the abfence of pain or unhappinefs may perhaps be called 
negative happinefs, fince the meaning of.that phrafe is known. “But in proper fpeak-: 
ing happinefs always includes fomething pofitive.’ For mere indolence refulting from 
infenfibiliry, or joind with it, if it be happinels, is a happinef$ infinitely diminithd : 
that is, it is no more a happinefs, than it is an unhappinefs ; upon the confine of 
both, but neither. At beft it is but the happinefS of flocks and ftones>:. and. to’ 
thefe I think happinefs can hardly be in ftri€tnefs allowd. *Tis the privilege of a 
{tock to be what it is, rather than to be a miferable being : this we are fenfible of, and 
therefore, joining this privilege with own our fenfe of it, we call it happinefs 5 but 
this is what it is in our manner of apprehending it, not what it is in the ftock it- 
felf. A fenfe indeed of being free from pains and troubles is attended-with happinefs : 
but then the happinefs flows from the fén/é of the cafe, and is a poftive’ happinefs. 
Whilft a man reflects upon his negative happinefS, as it is called, and injoys it, he 
makes it pofitive: and perhaps a fenfe of immunity from the affli@ions and miferies 


every where fo obvious to our obfervation: is one of the greate/f pleafures in this: 
world, 
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VIII. That being may be faid to be ultimately happyy in fome degree or other, the 
Sum total of whofe pleafires exceeds the fum of all bis pains: or ultinsate happine/3 is the 
fiom of hhappinefi, or true pleafure, at the foot of the account. And fo on the other fide, 
that being may be faid to be ulsimately unhappy, the fam of all whofe pains exceeds that 
of all his pleafures. 


IX. To make itfelf happy is a duty, which every beingy in proportion to its capacity, 
owes to itfelf; and that, which every, intelligent being say be fuppoféd to aim at, in gene= 
yal*.. For happinefs is fome quantity of true pleafure: and that pleafure, which 1 
call true, may be confiderd by itfelf, and fo will be juftly defirable ( according to 
prop. HI, and III). On the.contrary, unhappinefs is certainly to be avoided: be- 
caufé being a quantity of meré pain, it may be confiderd by itfelf, as a real, mere 
evil; &c. and becaufe if I am obliged to purfue happinefs, I am at the fame time o- 
bliged to recede, as far as I can, from its contrary. All this is felfevident. And 
hence it follows, that, 


X. We cannor att with refpett to.cither our felves, or other men, as being what we and 
they ares unlefs both'are confiderd as beings fufceptive of happine{i and unbappinc[i, and na- 
turally defirous of the one and averfé to the other. Other animals may be confiderd af- 
ter the fame manner in proportion to their feveral degrees of apprehenfion. 

But that the nature of happinefs, and the road to it, which is fo very apt to be 
miftaken, :may -be better’ underftood; .and true pleafures more certainly diftinguifhd 
from falfe; the following propofitions muft {till 'be added. 


XI. As the true and ultimate happinefs of uo being can be produced by any thing, that 
guterferes with truth, ana denies the natures of things: fo neither can the practice of trath 
make any being ultimately unhappy... For that, which contradicts nature and truth, op- 
pofes the will-of the Author .of nature (whofe exiftence, &c. I thall prove after- 
wards) ;.and°to {uppofe,, that an inferior being may in oppofition to His will break 
through the conftitution of things, and by fo doing make himfelf happy, is to fup- 
pofe that being more .potent. than the Author of nature, and confequently more po. 
tent than the author of the nature and power of that very being himfelf, which is 
abfurd. And as to the other part of the propofition, it is alfo abfurd to think, that, 
by the conftitution of nature and will of its author, any being fhould be finally mi- 


oes ° of \ € am / ; . 
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ferable only for conforming him(elf to truth, and owning things and the relations lying 
between them to be what they are. It is much the fame as to fay) God has made 
it natural to contradict nature; or unnatural, and therefore punifhable, to act accor- 
ding to nature and realicy. If fuch ablunder (excufe the boldnefs of the word) could 
be, it muft come either through a defect of power in Him to caufe a better and more 
equitable fcheme, or from fome delight, which he finds in the mifery of his depen- 
dents. The former cannot be afcribed to the Firft caufe, who is the fountain of pow- 
er: nor the latter to Him, who gives fo many proofs of his goodnefs and beneficence.. 
Many beings may be faid to be happy; and there are none of us all, who have not 
many: injoyments*: whereas did he delight in the infelicity of thofe beings, which 
depend upon Him, it muft be natural to Him to make them unhappy; and then not 
one of them would be otherwife in any refpect. The world in that cafe inftead of 
being fuch a beautiful, admirable fyftem, in which there is only a mixture of evils, 
could have been only a fcene of mere mifery, horror, and torment. 

That either the enemies of truth (2icked men) fhould be ultimately happy; or the 
religious obfervers of it (good mex) ultimately unhappy, is fuch injuftice, and an evil 
fo great, that fure no Javichean will allow fuch a /uperiority of ‘his evil principle over 
the good, as is requifire to produce and maintain it.. 


XII. The genuine happinefs of every being muff be Something, that is not incompatible 
with or deftructive of its nature, or the fuperior or better part of it, if it be mixt. For 
inftance, nothing can be the true happinefs of a rational being, that is inconfiftent 
with reafox. For all pleafure, and therefore be fure all clear pleafure and true happinefg 
muft be fomething agreeable: and nothing can be agreeable to a reafoning nature, or 
(which is the fame) to the reafon of that nature, which is repugnant and difagreea- 
ble to reafon.. If any thing becomes agreeable to a rational being, which is not 
agreeable to reafon, it is plain his reafon. is loft, his nature depreft, and that he now 


lifts himfelf among irrationals, at \eaft as to that particular.. If a being finds’ plea.. 


fure in any thing sureafonable,. he has an wzreafonable plealure: but a. rational nature 
can like nothing of that kind without a contradiGion. to itfelf.. For to do this 
would be to act, as if it was the contrary to what it is. Laftly,. if we find hereaf- 
ter, that whatever interferes with reafon, interferes with truth, and to contradict ef- 
ther of them is the fame thing; then what has been faid under the former propofi- 


tion, does alfo confirm this: as what has been faid in proof of this, does alfo.con- 
firm the former. 
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XIII. Thofé pleafures are true, and to be reckond into our happine[i, againft which 
there lies no reafon. For when there 1s no reafon againft any pleafure, there is always. 
one for it,) included in the term. So when there is no reafon for undergoing pain 
(or venturing it), there is one againft it. 

Obf: There is therefore no necefliry for men to torture their inventions in finding 
out arguments to juftify themfelves in the purfuits after worldly advantages and in- 
joyments, provided that neither thefe injoyments, nor the means by which they are 
attaind, contain the violation of any truth, by being unjuft, immoderate, or the 
like >, For in this cafe there is no reafon why we fhould not defire them, and a 
dire& one, why we fhould; viz. becaufe they are injoyments. 


XIV. To conclude this fe&tion, The way to happine/s and the prattice of truth incur 
the one into the other‘. For no being can be ftyled happy, that is not ultimately 
fo: becaufe if all his pains exceed all his pleafures, he is fo far from being happy, 
that he isa being unhappy, or miferable, in proportion to that excefs. Now by 
prop. XI. nothing can produce the ultimate happinefs of any being, which inter- 
feres with truth: and therefore that, which doth produce it, muft be fomething 
that is confiftent and coincident with it. 

Two things then (but fuch as are met together, and embrace each other), which 
are to be religioufly regarded in all our condud, are trath (of which in the pre- 
ceding fect.) and happinefi (that is, fuch pleafures, as accompany, or follow the 
practice of truth, or are not inconfiftent with it: of which I have been treating 
in this). And as that religion, which arifes from the diftinGtion between moral good 
and evil, was called watural, becaufe grounded upon truth and the natures of things. 
fo perhaps may that too, which propofes happinefs for its end, in as much as it 
proceeds upon that difference, which there is between true pleafure and pain, which 
are phyfical (or matural) good and evil. And fince both thefe unite fo amicably, 
and are at laft the fame, here is ove religion which may be called natural upon to 
accounts. 


« ~ \ \ / . « . . 
© Tway ydway 5 nar Aoyoy opdov meraramoavowey. Simpl. - Recte facit, animo quando obfequitur fuo: 
quod omnes komines facere oportet, dum td modo fiat bono. Plaut. b Habebit philofophus am- 
plas opes; fed nulli detrattas, &c. Sen. Here he feems to confefs the folly of the Steics, who denied 


themfelves many pleafures, that were honeft and almoft neceffary; living in tubs, feeding upon raw 





herbs and water, going about in a fordid garment, with arough beard, ftaff and fatchel, ce. © Ouid 
recttim fit Apparet ; quid expediat, ob sim eft: ita tamen, ut dubitare non poffimus, quin ea 
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Of Reafon, and the ways, ©&'c. 4.5 


Sect. Ill. Of Reafon, and the ways of 
| difcovering truth. 


NV Y manner of thinking, and an objettion formerly , made, oblige me in the 
next place: to fay fomething concerning the means of knowing, what is 
true: whether there are any, that are fwre, and which one may Safely rely upon, 
For if there be not, all that I have written is an amufement to no purpofe. Be- 
fides, as this will lead me to fpeak of Reafon, &c. fome truths may here (as fome 
did in the former fection) fall in our way, which may be profitable upon many 
occafions; and what has been already afferted, will alfo be further confirmed. 


I. dx intelligent being, fuch as 1s mentiond before», muft have fome immediate obseéts 
of his underftanding ; or at leaf a capacity of having fuch. For if there be no object 
of his intellect, he is intelligent of nothing, or not intelligent. And if there are no 
immediate objects, there can be none at all : becaufe every obje& mutft be fuch (an 
object) either in irfelf immediately ; or by the intervention of another, which js 
immediate ; or of feveral, one of which muft at leaft be immediate. 


Il. 4x intelligent being among the immediate objetts of his mind may have fome, that 
are abjtratt and general, I fhall not at prefent inquire, how he comes by them (it 
matters not how), fince this muft be true, if there is any fuch thing as a rational 
being. For that reafon is fomething different from the knowledge of particulars 
may appear from hence; becaufe it is not confined to particular things or cafes. What 
is reafon in one inftance, is fo in another. What is reafonable with refpe& to 
QOuinttivs, is fo in refpect of Nevins. Reafon is performed in /pecies. A rational 
being therefore muft have fome of thefe /pecies (I mean fpecific and abftra@ ideas) 
to work with; or fome fuperior method, fuch as perhaps fome higher order of rea- 
foners may have, but we have not. 

The knowledge of a particular idea is only the particular knowledge of that idea 
or thing: there it ends. But rea/on is fomething univerfal, a kind of general in- 
ftrument, applicable to particular things and cafes as they occur. We reafon about 
particulars, or from them; but not éy them. 


* The laft objection, p. 27. > Sect. I. prop. I. 


¢ Outs hoc flatuit, quod aquum 
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fit 1 Quincium, id iniquum effe in Navinm? Cic. 
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In fa& we find within our felves many logical, metaphyfical, mathematical ideas, no 
one of which is limited to any particular, or individual thing: but they comprehend 
whole c/ajés and kinds. And it is by the help of thefe that we reafon, and de- 
monitrate. So that we know from within our felves, that intelligent beings not only 
may have fuch abftract ideas, as are mentiond in the propofition, bug that fome 
attually have them: which is enough for my purpofe. 


Ill. Thofe ideas or objects, that are immediate, will be adequately and truly kuowp to 
that mind, whofe ideas they are. For ideas can be no further the ideas of any mind, 
than that mind has (or may have) a perception of them: and therefore that mind 
muft perceive the whole of them; which is to know them adequately. 


Again, thefe ideas being immediate, nothing (by the term) can intervene to in- 
creafe, diminifh, or any way alter them, And to fay the mind does -not know 
them truly, implies a contradi@tion : becaufe it is the fame thing as to fay, that they 
are mifreprefented; chat is, that there are other intervening and mifreprefenting ideas. 


And /ufily, there cannot be an immediate perception of that; which is not; nor 
therefore of any immediate object otherwife, than as it is. We have indeed many 
times wrong notions, and mifperceptions of things: but then thefe things are not 
the immediate objeGts. “They are things, which are notified to us by the help of 
organs and media, which may be vitiated, or perhaps are defective at beft and inca- 
pable of tranfmitting things as they are in themfelves, and therefore occafion imper= 
fect and falfe images. But then, even in this cafe, thofe images and édeas,’ that are 
immediate to the percipient, are perceived as they are : and that is the very reafon, 


why the originals, which they fhould exhibit truly, but do not; ‘are not perceived 


as they are. In fhort, I only fay the mind muft know its own dmmediate ideas. 


IV. What has been faid of thofe ideas, which are immediate, may be faid alfo of thofé 
relations or refpetls, which any of thofe ideas bear immediately each to other: they muft 
be knows immediately and truly. For if the relation be immediate, the ideas cannot 
fubfift without it; it is of their nature: and therefore they cannot be known ade- 
quately, but this muft be known too. They are in this refpe& like the ideas of 
Whole and Part. The one cannot be without the other: nor either of them not 
difcover that relation, by which the one mutt be always bigger and the other lefs. 


To fay no more, we may fatisfy our felves of the truth of this, as well as of the 
foregoing propofitions, from the experiences of our own minds: where we find ma- 
i Dy 
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ny relations, that are immediately feen, and of which it is wot ia our power to doubt’. 
We are confcious of a knowledge, that confifts in the isuition of thefe relations. 
Such is the evidence of thofe truths, which are ufually called axiows, and perhaps 
of fome fhort demonftrations. 


V. Thofé relations or refpetts, which are not immediate, or apparent at the firft view, 
ma many times be difcoverd by intermediate relations; and with equal certainty. If 
the ratio of B to D does not inftantly thew itfelf; yet if the ratio of B to C> 
does, and that of C to D‘, from hence the ratio of B to D4 is known alfo, 
And if the mean quantities were ever fo many, the fame thing would follow; pro- 
vided the reafon of every quantity to that, which follows next in the féries, be 
known. For the truth of this I vouch the mathematicians*: as I might all, that 
know any fcience, for the truth of the propofition in general. For thus ¢beorems 
and derivative truths are obtaind. 


VI. Uf 4 propofition be true, it is always fo in all the inftances and ufes, to which it 
is applicable. For otherwife it muft be borh true and falfe. Therefore 


VII. By the help of truths already kuown more may be difcoverd. For 

1. Thofe snferences, which arife prefently from the application of general truths to 
the particular things and cafes containd under them, muft be juft. Ex. gr. The whole 
is bigger than a part: therefore A (fome particular thing) és more than half 4. For 
it is plain that A is containd in the idea of Whole, as half A is in that of Part. 
So that if the antecedent propofition be true, the confequent, which is included in 
it, follows immediately, and muft alfo be true. The former cannot be true, unlefs 
the other be’ fo too. What agrees to the genus, fpecies, definition, whole, mutt 
agree to the fpecies, individuals, thing defined, the part. The exiftence of an effet? in- 
fers direCtly that of a cax/é; of one correlate that of the other; and fo on. And 
what is faid here holds true (by the preceding propofition) not only in refpect of 
axioms and firft truths, but alfo and equally of theorems and other general truths, 
when they are once known. Thefe may be capable of the like applications: and 
the truth of fuch confequences, as are made by virtue of them, will always be as 
evident as that of thofe theorems themfelves. 


@ That queftion in Plato, Té Ly rie Ycou rexpnpsoy emedetbas, be THs torre voy ¥rws cy aol weepayrts mo~ 
7%, \ / ny / > / 1 . a 
repov xaScidouney, © morte & Draevoemeter sveipatlouer, xrA. may have a place among the velitations of 
philofophers: but a man can fcarce propofe it ferioufly to himfclf. If he doth, the anfwer will at- 
tend it: ten Seal Ce g=2e. © V. Tacqg. El. Geom.1. 5. p. 3. mn. XII. But 
the thing appears from the bare infpection of thefe quantities: 4, ab, aeb, acid, aeiob, &c. 
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2. All thofe conclufiows, which are derived through mean propofitions, that are 
true, and by juft inferences, will be as true as thofe, from which they are derived. 
My meaning is this: every juft confequence is founded in fome known truth, by vir- 
tue of which one thing follows from another, after the manner. of fteps in an alge~ 
braic operation : and if inferences are fo founded, and juft, the things inferred muft 
be true, if they are made from true premiffes. 

Let this be the form of an argument. M=P: S=Ms: ergo S=P. Here if 
S=M be falfe, nothing is concluded at all: becaufe the middle propofition is in 
truth not S=M, but perhaps S= Ma, which is foreign to the purpofe.. If S=M 
be true) but M=P falfe, then the conclufion will indeed be a right conclufion from 
thofe premiffes: but they cannot fhew, that S=P, becaufe the firft propofition if 
it was expreft according to truth would be Me==P, which is another thing, and 
has no place in the argument. But if thefe two propofitions are both true, M=P, 
and S=M, then ic will not only be rightly concluded, but alfo true, that S=P. 
For the fecond or middle propofition does fo connect the other two, by taking in 
due manner a term from each of them (or to fpeak with the Jogicians, by feparately 
comparing the predicate or major term of the conclufion with the medium in the 
firft propofition, and the fubjeCt or minor term with it in the fecond), that if the 
firft and fecond are true, the third muft be fo likewife: all being indeed no more 
than this, P=M=S. For here the inference is juit by what goes before, being 
founded in fome fuch truth as this, and refulting immediately from the application 
of it, Que eidem aqualia funt, ex inter fe funt equalia; or Oud conveniunt in eodem 
sertio, etiam inter fe conveniunt; or the like*. Now if an inference thus madé is 
juftifiable, another made after the fame manner, when the truth difcoverd by it is 
made one of-the premiffes, muft be fo too; and fo muft another after that; and 
fo on. And if the laft, and all the intermediate inferences be as right, as the firft 
is {uppofed to be, it is no matter to what length the procefs is carried. All the parts 
of it being locked together by truth, the laft refule is derived through fuch a fuc- 
ceflion of mean propofitions, as render its title to our affent not, worfe by being 
long. 

Since all the forms of true /ylogifs may be proved to conclude rightly, all the 
advances, made in the /jlogiftic method toward the. difcovery or confirmation of 
truth, are fo many inftances and proofs of what is here afferted.. So alfo are the 
performances of the wathematicians. From. fome: felf-evident. truths, and a few eafie 


* If men in their illations, or in comparing their’ ideas, do many times not actually make ufe of 
fach maxims; yet the thing is really the fame. For what thefe maxims exprefs, the mind fees 
without taking notice of the words. 
theorems; , 
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theorems, which they fet out with at firft, to what immenfe lengths, and through 
what a train of propofitions have they propagated knowledge! How numerous are 
their theorems and difcoveries now, fo far once out of human ken! 

I do not enter fo far into the province of the Jogicians as to take notice of the 
difference there is between the avalytic and fynthetic methods of coming at truth, or 
proving it; whether it is better to begin the difquifition from the fubje@, or from 
the attribute. If by the ufe of proper media any thing can be fhewd to be, or 


not to be, I care not from what term the demonitration or argument takes its rifee- 


Either way propofitions may. beget their like, and. new truth be brought into the 
world. . 


VIII. That power, which any intelligent being has of furveying his own ideas, and 
comparing them ; of forming to himfelf out of thofey that are immediate and abftratt, fach 
general and fundamental truths, as he can be fure of ?; and of making {uch inferences and 
conclufions as are agreeable to them, or to any other truth, after it comes to be kuown ; in 
order to find out more truth, prove or difprove fome affertion, refolve fome queftion, deters 
min what is fit to be done upon occafion, &c. the café or thing under confideration being firft 
fairly flated and prepared, 1s what I mean by the faculty of Reafon, or what entitles hin 
to the epithet rational, Or in fhort, Reafon is a faculty of making [uch inferences and 
conclufions, as are mentiond under the preceding propofition, from any thing knowiy ov 
given. 

The Supreme being has no doubt a direé& and perfect intuition of things, with 
their natures and relations, lying as it were all before Him, and pervious to His eye: 
or at leaft we may fafely fay, that He is not obliged to make ufe of our operofe 
methods by ides and inferences; but knows things in a manner infinitely above all 
our conceptions., And as to fuperior finite natures, what other means of attaining 
to the knowledge of things they-may have, is a thing not to be told by.me;_ or 
how far they may excell us in this way of finding truth. Ihave an -eye~here 
chiefly to our own circumftances.. Reafon muft be underftood, when it is afcribed to 
God, to be the Divine reafon ; when to other beings above us, to be thes reafon « 
and in all of them to tranfcend: ovrs, as much as their natures refpectively do -our 
nature >, . 


Ke : 


* Under the word Rea/os I comprehend the intuition of the truth of ‘axioms. For certainly to 
difcern the refpeé&t, which one term bears to another, and from thence to conclude. the propofition 
neceffarily true, is an act of reajon, tho performed quick, or perhaps all at once: ‘df many 
believed, according to Socrates ap. Lue, that orm tye ro peyeS@ F norwe si borepoxny mpeg 79 Lom 
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Tt may not be amifs to note further, that tho aman, who truly ufes his rational 
powers, has abftra@: and univerfal ideas obtaind by reflexion; out of thefe frames 
to himfelf general truths, or apprehends the ftrength of fuch, 4nd admits them, when 
they occurr to him; by thefe, as by fo many ftandards, meafures and judges of 
things; and takes care to have the materials, which he makes ufe of in reafoning, to 
be rivetted and compacted together by them: yet by a habit of reafoning he may 
come to ferve himfelf of them and apply them fo quick, that he himfelf fhall {carce 
obferve it. Nay, moft men feem to reafon by virtue of a habit acquired by con- 
verfation, pra@tice in bufinefs, and examples of others, without knowing what it is, 
that gives the folidity even to their own juft reafonings: juft as men ufually Jearn 
rules in arithmetic, govern their accounts by them all their days, and grow very 
ready and topping in the ufe of them, without ever knowing or troubling their heads 
about the demonffration of any one of them. But ftill tho this be fo, and men rea- 
fon without adverting upon general idess and abftra&t truths, or even being aware 
that there are any fuch, as it were by rule or a kind of rote; yet fuch there are, 
and upon them refts the weight of reafon as its foundation. 

This, by the way, helps us to detect the caufe, why the generality of people are fo 
little under the dominion of reafon; why they facrifice it to their interefts and pafli- 
ons fo eafily; are fo obnoxious to prejudices, the imfluence of their company, and 
din of a party; fo apt to change, tho the cafe remains the very fame; fo unable to 
judge of things, that are ever fo little out of the way; and fo conceited and pofi- 
tive in matters, that are doubtful, or perhaps to difcerning perfons manifeftly falfe. 
Their reafoning proceeds in that track, which they happen to be got into, and out 
of which they know not one ftep, but all is to them Terra incognita; being igno- 
rant of the fcientific part, and thofe univerfal, unalterable principles, upon which true 
reafoning depends, and to find which and the true ufe of them are required cool hours 
and ‘an ‘honef? application, befide many preparatives. 

In the wext place it muft be noted, that one may reafon truly from that, which 
is only probable, or even falfe*. Becaufe juft inferences may be ‘made from propo- 
fitionsiof thefe kinds: that z, {uch inferences may be made as are founded in cer- 
tain truths, tho thofe propofitions themfelves are not certainly true. But then what 
follows, or is concluded from thence, will be only probable, or falfe, according to 


Hperss i xawpeQans @Qry THAMSTOV % Wy Ovveepury UTS, % ry Prono, % Orcevorcey avecAayoy dage- 
per Tg mreph mpwoes OocSerews, what may we think of the God of the world? Therefore Tully feems to 
exprefs himfelf too bo'd:y where he writes, E/?-—— homini cum Deo rationis focietas. Inter quos an- 
sem ratio, inter eofdem etiam rela ratio communis eft. 

2 Upon this.account it is, that 1 add the word given at the end of my defcription of reafon. 
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the quality of that propofition, or thofe propofitions, from which the inference is 
made. 

Again; it fhould be obferved, that what I have faid of reafoning, chiefly belongs 
to it as it is an é#ternal operation. When we are to reprefent our reafonings to 
others, we muft transfer our thoughts to them by fuch ways as we can. The cafe is to 
be ftated in a manner fuitable to their capacities; a fair narration of matters of fact; 
and their circumftances, to be made; many times perfons and things to be defcribed by 
proper diatypofés, and the like: all which are additional labor, and take up much room 
in difcourfes and books, and are performed by different authors, upon different fub- 

_ jets, and in different kinds of writing, with an infinite variety of methods and 
forms, according to mens different views and capacities; and many times not with- 
out a neceffity of fome condefcenfions, afcititious advantages, and even applications to 
the paffions. But notwithitanding this, in ftri@ reafoning nothing is required, but 
to lay fteps in a due order, firmly connected, and expreft properly, without flourifh*; 
and to arrive at truth by the fborte/f and clearef? gradation we are able. 

Once more ; pethaps difputacious men may fay I afcribe the inveftigation of truth 
to one faculty, when it is in reality the joint bufinefs of feveral. For when we 
go about this work, we are forced to make ufe of fubordinate powers, and even ex- 
ternal helps; to draw diagrams, and put cafes in our OWA imagination; to corre@ the 
images there, compound them, divide them, abftraét from them; to turn over our 
memory, and fee what has been enterd and remains in that regifter; even to confult 
books, and ufe pen and ink. In fhort, we affemble all fuch axioms, theorems, ex- 
periments and obiervations, as are already known, and appear capable of ferving us, 
or prefent themfelves upon the opening and analyfis of the queftion, or cafe before us. 
And when the mind has thus made its to“r, fetched in materials from every quar- 
ter, and fet them in its own view; then it contemplates, compares, and methodizes 
them; gives the firft place to this, the fecond to that, and fo on; and when trials 
do not fucceed rightly, rejects fome, adopts others, fhifts their order, cc. till at Jaft 
the feries is fo difpofed, that the thing required comes up refolved, proved, or dif- 
proved by a jaf conclufion from proper premiffes. Now in this procefs there feem 
to be many faculties concerned; in thefe a&ts of circumfpeCtion, recolletion, inven- 
tion, reflexion, comparing, methodizing, judging. But what if all this be fo? I 
do not exclude the ufe of {uch fubfervient powers, or other helps, as are neceflary 
to the exerting this faculry of Reafon; nor deny the mind matter to work upon. 


a Simplex G nuda veritas eff luculentior; quia fatis ornata per /é eff : adeoq; ornamentis extrin- 
Secus additis fucata corrwmpitur: meidacium verd [pecie tlacet aliend, ec. Lactant. 
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I may allow all the intelletual faculties their proper offices, and yet make reafon to 
be what I have defcribed it to be. 


IX. There is fuch a thing as vight reafon: or, Truth may be difcoverd by reafoning *. 
‘The word ‘reafow has feveral acceptations. Sometimes it is ufed for that power men- 
tiond in the laft propofition; as when we fay, Adan. is a being indued with reafon. 
And then the fenfe of this propofition muft be this; that there is fuch a ufe to be made 
of this power, asis right, and will manifeft truth. Sometimes it f{eems to be taken for 
thofe general truths, of which the mind pofleffes itfelf from the intimate knowledge of — 
its own ideas, and by which it is governed in its illations and conclufions; as when we 
fay, Such a thing is agreeable to veafon : for that is as much as to fay, it is agreeable 
to the faid general truths, and that authentic way of making deductions, which is 
founded in them. And then the fenfe of this propofition;is, that there are fuch ge- 
neral truths, and fuch a right way of inferring. Again; fometimes it feems to 
ftand only for fome particular truth, as it is apprehended by the mind with the 
caufes of it, or the manner of its derivation from other truth : thar is, it differs 
not from truth except in this one refpe€, that it is confiderd not barely in itfelf bur 
as the effect and refult of a procefs of reafoning; or it is truth with the arguments 
for our affent, and its evidences about it; as when it is faid, rhat fuch or fuch an 
affertion 1 reafon. And then the fenfe of the propofition is, that there are truths fo 
to be apprehended by the mind. So all comes to this at laft; truth (or there are 
truths, which) may be difcoverd, or found to be fuch, by reafoning. 

If it were not fo, our rational faculties, the nobleft we have, would be vain. 

Befide, that it 1s fo, appears from the foregoing propofitions and what we know 
within our felves. °*Tis certain we have immediate and abftrat ideas: the relations 
of thefe are adequately known to the mind, whofe ideas they are: the propofi- 
tions exprefling thefe relations are evidently known to be true: and thefe truths 
muft have the common privilege and property of all truths, to be true in all the 
particulars and ufes, to which they are applicable. If then any things are notified 


to us by the help of our fenfes, or prefent themfelves by any other way or means, to 


2 That way, which fome Sceptics take to prove the inexiftence of truth, has nothing in it, unlefs 
it be a contradiftion. If any thing, fay they, is demonftrated to be true, how fhall it be known, 
that that demonftration is true? “Es 2 naduizens, Caratnoerces TaAW, TOG orb % TET wAntés tots 1 
Bras big ceorsicov. Sext. Emp. Nor do I well comprehend S. Chry/oftom’s meaning, when he fays, Td 
. ~ ? : \ a > \ od o\ / nw J A \ / A y © 
Aoyirnoig Amodeingde, nay aAndic 4, edema TANeePocicy rH oxy maging 15 misw ixavy. For as no man 
truly believes any thing, unlefs he has a reafon for believing it; fo no reafon.can be ftronger than de- 
monftration, 
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which thefe truths may be immediately applied, or from whence deductions may bemade 
after the forementiond manner, new truths may be thus brought forth. And fince 


thefe new truths, and the numerous defcendents, that may {pring from their loins, 


may be ufed {till in the fame manner, and be as it were the feed of more truth, who 
can tell at what undefcried fields of knowledge even men may at length arrive? At 
leaft no body can doubt, but that much truth, and particularly of that kind, which 
is moft w/éful to us in our conduct here, is difcoverable by this method. 

They; who oppugn the force and certainty of reafon, and treat right reafon as 4 
Chimera, muit argue again{t reafon either with reafon, or without reafon. In the lat- 
ter way they do nothing: and in the former they betray their own caufe, and eftablifh 
that, which they labor to dethrone. To prove there is no fuch thing as right reafon 
by any good argument, is indeed impoffible: becaufe that would be to fhew there 
is fuch a thing, by the manner of proving, that there is not. 

And further, if this propofition be not true, there is no right reafoning in Euclid. 
nor can we be fure, that what is there demonftrated, is true. But to fay this I am 
fure is.abfurd. Nor do I defire, that this propofition, which I here maintain, fhould 
be efteemd more certain than thofe demonftrated by him: and fo certain it mutt be; 
becaufe there can be no certainty in them, if this be not true. 

The great objection againft all this is taken from the many inftances of fall reafonz 
ing and ignorance, with which the praGtices, difcourfes, writings of mankind are 
too juftly taxed. But, in anfwver to it, I would have it minded, that I do not fay, 
men may not by virtue off their freedom break of their meditations and inquiries 
prematurely, before they have taken a fufficient cognizance of things; that they may 
not be prepoffeffed with inveterate errors, biafled by intereft, or carried violently down 
with the ftream of a fe or fa@ion, or dazled by fome darling notion or bright name; 
that they may not be unprovided of a competent ftock of precoguita and preparative 

knowledge; that (among other things) they may not be ignorant of the very nature 
of reafoning, and what it isthat gives finews to an inference, and makes it juft; that 
they may not want philofophy, hiftory, or other learning requifite to the underftand- 
ing and ftating of the queftion truly ; that they may not have the confidence to 
pretend to abilities, which they have not, and boldly to judge of things, as if they 
were qualified, when they are not; that they may not be impotent in their elocu- 
tion, and mifreprefent their own thoughts, by exprefling themfelves ill, even when 
within themfelves they reafon well; that many underftandings may not be naturally 
grofs, good heads often indifpofed, and the ableft judges fometimes overfeen, through 


a . . . . \ $ f : ; be j 
Hand alio fidei proniore lapfu, quam ubi falfa rei gravis autor exiftit, Pliny. 
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inadvertence or hafte: I fay noné of thefe things. The contrary I confefs is mani. 
felt: and it is in oppofition to thofe errors, which appear in thefe cafes under the 
name of reafon, that we are forced to add the epithet right, and to fay right reafon 
inftead of reafoz only ; to diftinguith it from that, which wrongfully affumes that ap- 
pellation. Nor, moreover, do I fay, that by reafoning the truth is to be difcoverd 
in every. cafe: that would imply an extent of knowledge, which we cannot pretend 
to. Lonly fay, that there is fuch a thing as right reafon, and truth difcoverable by it. 

I might add, that he, whofe faculties are intire and found, and who by a proper 
exercife of his mind in fcientific ftudies firft opens and enlarges its capacity, and ren. 
ders his intelleCtuals a€tive and penetrating; takes care to furnifh himfelf with fuch 
leading: truths, as may be ufeful to him, and of which he is affured in his own 
breft; and in treating any fubject keeps them ftill in his eye, fo that his difcourfe 
may be agreeable to them: I fay, fuch a one is not in much danger of concluding 
falfely. He muft either determin rightly, or foon find, that the fubject lies out of 
his reach. However he will be fenfible, that there are many things within his {pheres 
concerning which he may reafon ; and that there are truths to be found by this ufe 
of his faculties, in which he may fecurely acquiefce. 

Thus that queftion fuppofed to be asked p. 27. How fhall a man know, what is true? 
is in part anfwerd. More fhall be added by and by: only a propofition or two, 
which ought not to be omitted, muft be firft inferted. 


X. To att according to right reafon, and to att according to truth ave in effect the fame 
zhing. For in which fenfe foever the word rea/oz is taken, it will ftand either for 
truth itfelf, or for that, which is inftrumental in difcovering and proving it to be 
fuch: and then, with refpect to this latter fenfey whoever is guided by that faculty, 
whofe office confifts in diftinguifhing and pointing out truth, muft be a follower of 
truth, and act agreeably to it. For to be governed by any faculty or power is to 
act according to the genuin decifions and dictates of it. 

That reafony which is right (by the meaning of the words) muft conclude rightly: 
but this it cannot do, if the conclufion is not true, or truth. i 

That is ¢for fo I would be underftood ), if the principles and premiffes from 
whence ic refults are true*, and certainly known to be fo,. the conclufion may be taken 
as certain and abfolute truth: but otherwife the truth obtaind at the end of the ar- 
gument is but hypothetical, or only thisy that fuch a thing is fo, if fuch anothers. 
ox fuch others are fo or fo.. 


a.That manner of demonftration, in which it hac been: pretended truth is deduced direétly from 
that which is falfe, is onlya way of fhewing, that an affertion is true, becaufe its contradictory is 
falfe; founded in that known rule, Contradictoria nec fimul vera, nec fimul falfa effe poffunt, &c. 
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XI. To be governed by reafon is the general lav impoféd by the Author of natures up- 
on them, whofe uppermoft faculty is reafon: as the dittates of it in particular cafés are the 
particular lays, to which they are fubjeét. As there are beings, which have not fo 
much as fenfe, and others that have no faculty above it; fo there may be fome, who 
dre indued with reafon, but have nothing higher than that. It is fufficient at prefent 
to fuppofe there may be fuch. And then if reafon be the sppermoft faculty, it has a 
right to controll the reft by being fach. As in fenfitive animals fenfe commands gra- 
Vitation and mechanical motions in thofe inftances, for which their fenfes are given, 
and carries them out into fpontaneous acts: fo in rational animals the gradation re- 
quires, that reafon fhould command fenfe. 

It is plain, that reafon is of a commanding nature >: it injoins this, condemns 
that, only allows fome other things, and will be paramount ( in an old word 7 is 
puoi c) if it is at all. Now a being, who has fuch a ‘determining and governing 
power fo placed in his nature, as to be effential to him, is a being certainly framed 
to be governed by that power. It feems to be as much defigned by nature, or rather 
the Author of nature, that rational animals fhould ufe their reafon, and fteer by it; as 
it is by the fhipwright, that the pilot fhould direct the veflel by the ufe of the rud- 
der he has fitted to it. The rudder would not be there, if it was not to be ufed? 
nor would reafon be implanted in any nature only to be not cultivated and neglected. 
And it is certain, it cannot be ufed, but it muft command: fuch is its nature. 

It is not in one’s power deliberately to refolve not to be governed by reafon. For 
Chere the fame way of arguing may be ufed, that was lately) if he could do this, he 
muft either have fome reafon for making that refolution, or none. If he has nones 
it is a refolution, that ftands upon no foundation, and therefore in courfe falls: and 
if he has fome reafon for’ it, he is governed by reafon. This demonftrates that reafon 
muft govern. 


XII. Uf arational being, as fuch, is under an obligation to obey reafon, and this obedience, 
or pratlice of veafon, coincides with the obfervation of truth, thefé things plainly follow, 


* Cujus [fummi rectoris % domini | ad naturam apta ratio vera tila Sp fumma lex x philofophis 
dicitur. Cic. Nowos aevdns 6 6pdag Aoyos, 8x bro 7S Okves 4 +8 dktves Sunr¥ Pr apr, zy eopriavess A 
Snrctrs ebvyor ecrbuolss IX om aSavers hoc eas proipros ey cc onveer oo dreayorce guraxts. Philo Fud, 
More to ‘this purpofe might be eafily collected: by Nowyes eety'gikay © Ph. Fuid. ¢ Te 
Wy Epuoviney 1G xupitvey rng Yuxns poteos. M. Anton. Or as it is in Plutarch, vis Puxig aT eeloy wt pos, 
Principatus in Tully, Swmmus ix anima gradus. Tert. 
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1. That what is faid (ec. I. prop. IV. muft be true with refpect to fuch a being for 
this further caufe; becaufe to him nothing can be right, that interferes with reafon, 
and nothing can interfere with truth, but it muft interfere with reafon. Such a hare 
mony there is between them, For whatever.is known to be true, reafon either finds 
it, or allows it to be fuch. Nothing can be taken for true by a rational being, if he has 
a reafon to the contrary. 2. That there is toa rational being fuch a thing as religion 
which may alfo upon this further account properly be called watural. For certainly to 
obey the law, which the Author of his being has given him, is religion: and too. 
bey the law, which He has given or reveald to him by making it to refult from the 
right ufe of his own natural faculties, muft be to him his warural religion. 3. A care- 
ful obfervation of truth, the way to happinefs, and the practice of reafon are in the 
ufue the fame thing. For, of the two laft, each falls in with the firft, and rhere- 
fore each with other. And fo, at laft, natural religion is grounded upon this:triple and 
RriGt alliance or union of truth, happine/s, and reafon ; all in the fame intereft, and con- 
{piring by the fame methods to advance and perfect human nature: and its trueft defini-. 
tion is, The purfuit of happinefs by the prattice of reafon and truth. 

Permit me here again to infert an obfervation obiter. 

Ob/- The xerteey of right reafon and truth, or that which is to be regarded in judg- 
ing of right and truth is private: that is, every one muft judge for himfelf. For fince 
all reafoning is founded originally in the knowledge of one’s own private ideas, by vir- 
tue of which he becomes confcious of fome firft truths, that are undeniable ; by which 
he governs his fteps in his purfuits after more truths, ec. the criterion, or that by which 
he tries his own reafonings, and knows them to .be right. muft be the sternal evi- 
dence he hasvalready of certain truths, and the agreeablenefs of his inferences to them.. 
One man can no more difcern the objects of his own underftanding, and their 
relations, by. the faculties of another, than he can fee with another man’s eyes, or 
one fhip can be guided by the helm of another. They muft be his ow faculties 
and confcience, that muft determin him. Therefore to demand another man’s af- 
fent, to. any thing without: conveying into his, mind fuch reafons, as may produce 
a fenfe ofthe truth of it, is to ereét.a tyranny over his underftanding, and to de. 
mand a tribute which it is wot poffible for him to pay*. It is true indeed, tho I can- 
not fee with another man’s eyes, yet I may be affifted by another, who has better 
eyes, infinding an objeét and the circumftances of it; and fo men may be affifed in 
making their judgments of things. They may be informed of things, which they 
did not know, before, and which yet require a. place among thofe that are to. be 


® Religio. cogi non poteft, verbis potins quam verberibus res agenda eft, ut fit voluntas. Lact. 
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confiderd s and they may be directed what to advert principally upon; how to ftate 
the queftion; how to methodize their thoughts, and in general, how to reafon: 
efpecially if they want learning, or have only that part of it, which is little conver- 
fant in clofe reflexions, and doth not teach them to reafon, or (as the cafe too often 
is) teaches them not to reafon. But ftill this is all in order to produce fuch a light in 
them, that by it they may fee and judge for themfelves. An opinion, tho ever 
fo true and certain to one man, cannot be transfufed into another as true and cer- 
tain by any other way, but by opening his underftanding, and affifting him fo to 
order his conceptions, that he may find the reafonablenefs of it within himfelf. 

To prevent miftakes let it be noted here, thar, tho I fay men muft judge for them- 
{elves, I do not fay they muft in all cafes aft according to their private and fingle 
judgments. In refpect of fuch things, as are private, and concern themfelves only, 
or fuch as are left open and fubject to every man’s own fenfe, they may and ought; 
only preferving a due deference to them, who differ from them, and are known 
upon other occafions to have more knowledge and literature than themfelves: but 
when a fociety is concerned, and hath determind any thing, it may be confiderd as 
one perfon, of which he, who diffents from the reft, is only perhaps a fmall par- 
ticle ; and then his judgment will be in a manner abforbed and drownd in that of 
the majority, or of them to whom the power of judging is intrufted. But I 
muft not digrefs too far from the main bufinefs, the ways of coming at zruth. 


XIII. The reports of fenfe are not of equal authority with the clear demonftrations of 
reafon, when they happen to differ. It is true, the ideas caufed by the impreflion of 
fenfible objects are real ideas, and truly known to the mind as they are in themfelvess 
and the mind may ufe them, and reafon truly upon them: shat », the mind may 
make a right ufe of the ideas, which it finds in itfelf. But then whether thefe are 
the true ectypes of their originals, and drawn to the life, is many times a queftion ; 
and many times it is evident they are not. For that which has been anticipated 
under pr. III. but properly belongs to this, muft be acknowledged. They are con- 
veyd through media and by inftruments fufceptive of different difpofitions and alte- 
rations, and may confequently produce different reprefentations : and thefe cannot all 
be right. But fuppofe thofe inftruments and media to be as intire and pure, as 
when intireft and pureft; yet ftill there may be in many refpects an incapacity in 
the faculty to notify things juft as they are. How mightily does a vifible object 
vary upon us its fhape and fize according to its diftance, and the fituation of the 
place, from whence the profpeét is taken? Now thefe things cannot be faid of the 
reports, or rather determinations of reafon. For in pure reafoning we ufe our own 
ideas for them/elves, and fuch as the mind knows them to be,. not as reprefentatives 
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of things, that may be falfely exhibited. This ixternal reafoning may indeed be wrongly 
applied to external things, if we reafon about them. as being what they are not: but 
then this is the faule not of reafon, but of fenfe, which reports the cafe wrong ; or 
perhaps of the perfon, who has not been fufficiently induftrious to inform himéelf. 

That fame familiar inftance of vifion proves further, that reafon may be applied to over- 
rule and correét fenfe. For when the pictures of objets are pricked out by the pen- 
cils of rays upon the retina of the eye, and do not give the true figure of thofe 
objets (as they not always do, being varioufly projected, as the lines proceeding 
from the feveral points happen to fall upon that concave furface) ; this, tho it might 
impofe upon a being, that has no faculty fuperior to fenfe, doth not impofe upon 
reafon, which knows ow the appearance is alterd, and why. To think the fun? is 
not bigger, than it appears to the eye to be», feems to be the laft degree of ftupi- 
dity. He muft be a brute (fo far from being a philofopher), who does not knows 
that the fame line (v. g. the diameter of the fun) at different diftances fubtends differ- 
ent angles at the eye. A {mall matter of reafon may ferve to confute fenfe in 
this: and the like cafes. 

Obj. How can reafon be more certain than féx/é, fince reafon is founded in ab- 
{tra€tions, which are originally taken from fenfible obje@ts?  .4x/- Perhaps the mind 
may by being exercifed at firft about particular objects by degrees find in itfelf this 
capacity of confidering things by: their species, making abftractions, gc. which it 
would not have done, had it never known any of thefe particulars. But then after 
it has found this capacity in itfelf, and attaind to the knowledge of abftraét and ge- 
neral ideas, I do not fee why this capacity of reafoning by the help of them may 
not be ufed, upon this proficience, to cenfure and correc the advices of fenfe con- 
cerning even fuch particulars, as firft gave occafion to the mind to exert this capacity 
and raife it felf. Is ic a new thing for a fcholar to make fuch a progrefs in learning, 
as to be able afierward to teach the mafter, from whom he received his firft rudi- 
ments @ May not the modern philofophers correct the ancients, becaufe thefe firft 
fliewd them the way, and led them into the ftudy of nature? If we look impar- 
tially into the hiftory of learning, and even of religion, we fhall find that truth has’ 
generally advanced by degrees,. and many times (very many; as if that was the me- 
thod of introducing knowledge among men) rifen out of fable and error, which 
gave occafion to thofe inquiries, by which sthem/felves were detected. Thus blind 
ignorance was’ fucceeded’ by a twilight of fen‘e: this brightend by degrees: at laft 
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the fun as it were rofe upon fome parts of the commonwealth of learning, and cleard 
up many things: and I believe many more will in time be cleard, which, what= 
ever men think, are yet in their dark and barbarous eftate. ‘The underftanding, tho 
it ftarts from particulars, in time makes a further progrefs, taking in generals, and 
{uch notions logical, metaphyfical, ge. as never could poffibly come in by the 
fenfes*. Befide, further, the capacity itfelf of admitting and confidering general sdeas 
was originally in the mind, and is not derived from without. The intelligences com- 
municated by fenfe, are only an occafion of ufing what it had before>. Juft 
as a mafter may, by the exercifes he fets, excite the fuperior capacity of his {cholar. 
In a word, no man doth, or can pretend to believe his fenfes, when he has a. 


reafon againft it: which is an irrefragable proof, that reafon is above fenfe and con- 


trolls it But, 


XIV. The reports of fenfé may be taken for true, when there is no veafon againft it. 
Becaufe when there is vo reafon mot to believe, that alone is a reafon. for believing: 


them. And therefore, 


XV. In this cafe to abt according to them (i.e. as taking the informations of fenfe 
to be true) # to alt according to reafon and the great law of onr nature. 

Thus it appears that there are #20 ways, by which we may affure our felves of 
the truth of many things43 or at leaft may attain {uch a degree of certainty, as will 


will be fufficient to determin our praftice: by reafon, and by fenfe. under the govern. 
ment of veafon; that is, when reafon fupports it, or at leaft doth not oppofe it. By 
the former we difcover fpeculative truths; by the latter, or both together matters. 


of fact. 


XVI. Where certainty 1s nor to be bad*, probability muft be fubftituted into the place 
of it: that is, i muft be confiderd, which fide of the queftion 1s the more probable. 


2 Natura etiam nullo docente profecta ab is, quorum, ex prima && inchoata intelligentsa; geners 
cognovit, confirmat ipfa per je rationen, e perficit. Cic. b Semina nobis [cientia dedit [na- 
tura], {cientiam non dedit. Sen. © Si fani funt Lfenfus], e valentes, ce omnia removentur 
gua obfiant e impedinut. Cic. 4 Socrates's faying, ap. Cic. nihil fe feire, mife id ipfum, fa 
vours of an affected humility, and muft not be underftood ftri@ly. But they, who followd, went 
further ( omnes pane veteres: qui nihil cognofci, nihil percipi, nibil foiri poffe dixerunt) : and par- 
ticularly Arcefilas megabat effe quidquam quod fers poffer, ne illud quidem ipfum, quod Socrates [ibs re- 
liquiffet. And thus the abfurdity grew to a fize, that was monftrous.. For no man can act, or even 
be alive, if he knows nothing at all. Befide, to know that one knows no thing, is acontradi¢tion: 
and not to know, that he knows even that, is not to know, whether he knows any thing, or not ; 
and that is to know for ought he knows. Nec fcire fas eft omnia. Hor, 
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Probability, or that, which in this cafe may incline one to believe any propofi- 
tion to be true rather than falfey or any thing to be rather than zot to be, or the 
contrary, will generally fhew itfelf upon the application of thefe and fuch like 
rules. x. That may be reckond probable, which, in the eftimation of reafon, ap= 
pears to be more agreeable to the conffitutios of nature. No body can certainly 
foretell, that /ice-ace will come up upon two dies fairly thrown before ambs-ace : 
yet any one would choofe to lay the former, becaufe in nature there are twice 
as many chances for that as for the other. If a {trolling wolf fhould light upon 
a lamb, it is not evidently known, that he will tear the lamb: but there is fuch 
a natural propenfion in that kind to do it, that no body would much queftion 
the event. (This inftance might have been taken from amongft men, who are 
generally as far as they can be, wolves one to another.) If a parent caufes his child 
to be inftructed in the foundations of ufeful learning, educates him virtuoufly, and 
gives him his firft impulfe and direction in the way to true happinefs, he will be 
more likely to proceed and continue in it; than he would be to hit upon it, 
and continue in it too, if he was left to himfelf to be carried away by his own 
paffions, or the influence of thofe people, into whofe hands he might fall, the bias 
of the former lying towards vice, and mifery in the end, and the plurality of the 
latter being either wicked or ignorant or both. So that the advantage in point of 
probability is on the fide of good education?. When Herodotus writes, that 
the Egyptian priefts reported the fun had within the compafs of 11340 years twice 
rifen where it now fets, and fet where it rifes®, what is fit to be believed con- 
céining the truth of this relation (as of many others), is eafily difcernible by this 
rule. Herodotus, poffibly delighting in teratical ftories, might tell what he never 
heard : or the paflage may be an interpolation ; or it may be alter’d in tranfcribing: 
or the priefts, who pretended much to a knowledge of great antiquities, might out 
of mere'vanity, to fhew what children the Greeks were in refpe& of them, invent 
fuch“a monftrous relation, and impofe it upon them, whom they thought to’ have 
not much fcience among them: or it might be got into their memoirs before their 
time, who related it to Herodotus, and fo pafs upon pofterity, as many other fictions 
and legends have done. ‘Thefe are fuch things, as are well known to have hap- 
pend often. But that the diurnal rotation of the earth about her axis fhould be in- 
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verted, is 2 phenomenon, that has never been known to happen by any body elfe, 
either before or fince; that is favord by no obfervation ; and that cannot be with- 
out great alteration in the mundane fyftem, or thofe laws by which the motions 
of the planets, and of our earth among the reft, are governed. “That this account 
then may be falfe is very confiftent with the humor and circumftances of man- 
kind: but that it fhould be true is very inconfiftent with thofe laws, by which 
the’ motions of the celeftial bodies feem to be regulated, and tend to perfevere in 
their prefent courfes and directions.» It is therefore i# nature much more probable; 
“that this account is falfe. The’odds are on that fide. 2. When any obfrvation 

hath hitherto conffantly held true, or mo/# commonly proved'to be fo, it has by this 
acquired an eftablifhd credit ; the caufe may be prefumed to retain its former 
force ; and the effect may be taken as probable, if in the cafe before us there doth 
riot ‘appear fomething particular, fome reafon for exception. No man can demon- 
ftrate, that the fun will rife again, yet every one doth, and muft a@, as if that 
was certain,: becaufe’ we apprehend no decay in the caufes, which bring about 
this appearance, nor have any other reafon to miftruft the event, or think it will 
be otherwife a few hours hence, than it has been hitherto. There is no apoditical 
argument to prove, that any particular man will die: but yet he. muft be more than 
mad, who can prefume upon immortality here, when he finds fo many generations 
all gone to a man, and the fame enemies, that have laid them»proftrate, {till purfuing 
their vitfories. “Thefe and fuch like, tho in ftri€tnefs perhaps not certainties, are 
juftly current for fuch. So great is their probability. There are other obfervati- 
ons, which, tho not ‘fo infallible as thofe, deferve yet to be thought of, and to have a 
fhare in the direGtion of our judgments. Ex. gr. There have been men in the world 
and no doubt ftill are, who, having had opportunities of impofing falfities upon 
mankind, of cheating, or committing other wickednefs, have yet in {pite of tempta- 
tion preferved their integrity and virtue: but, fince opportunity has fo feldom faild 
to corrupt them who have been in poffeffion of her, and men’s interefts and_pafii- 
ons continue in general the fame, it is more probable her charms will {till have the 
fame power and effect, which they ufe to have; which whoever doth not mind, 
will be wofully obnoxious to be abufed by frauds piows and impious. Briefly s 
when there is no particular reafon for the contrary, what has oftneft happend, may 
from experience moft reafonably be expected to happen again. 3. When neither na- 
ture nor other obfervations point out the probable conjecture to us, we muft be de- 
termind (if it be neceflary for us to be determind at all) by the reports, and 
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fenfe of them, whom we apprehend, judging with the beft skill we have® to be 
molt kyowing® and honeft °. OF all thefe rules the fir is that which deferves the 
principal regard: the other two are of ufe, when nature fo utterly excludes us from 
her bofom, that no opportunity is allowd of making a judgment. Laftl, when 
nature, the frequent repetition of the fame event, and the opinion of the beft judges 
concurr to make any thing probable, it is fo in the higheft degree. 

It appears from what has been faid concerning the nature and foundations of pro- 
bability, that the force of it refults from obfervation and reafon together. For here 
the one is not fufficient without the other. Reafon without ob/érvation wants mat= 
ter to work upon: and obfervations are neither to be made juftly by our felves, nor 
to be rightly chofen out of thofe made by others, nor to be aptly applied, without 
the affiftance of reafon. Both together may fupport opinion and praétice in the ab- 
fence of knowledge and certainty. For thofe obfervations upon the nature jof men 
and things, which we have made our felves, we know; and our own reafoning con- 
cerning them, and deductions from them we know : and from hence there cannot 
but arife in many cafes an internal obligation to give our affent to this, rather than 
that; or to act one way, rather than another. And as to the obfervations of others, 
they may be fo cautioufly and skilfully felected, as to become almoft our own; 
fince our own reafon and experience may dire& us in the choice and ufe of them. 
The remarks and advice of old men‘, who have gone through variety of fceness 
lived long enough to fee the confequences of their own and other peoples actings, 
and can now with freedom look back and tell where they erred, are ordinarily fure 
to be preferred to thofe of young and raw actors. The gwoma, apologues, ge. of 
qwife men, and fuch as have made it their bufinefs to be ufeful {pies upon nature 
and mankind, national proverbs, and the like’, may be taken as maxims commonly 
erue. Méen in their feveral profeffions and arts, in which they have been educated, 


® Statuere enim, qui fit fapiens, vel maxime videtur effe fapientis. Cic. & Non numero 
hac judicantur, fed pondere, as Tully {peaks upon another occafion. Therefore ] cannot without a de- 
gree of indignation find a fort of writers pleafing themfelves with having difcoverd fome uncivilized: 
nations, which have little or no knowledge of the Deity, ee. and then applying their obfervations. 
to the fervice of atheifm. As if ignorance could prove any thing, or alter its nature by being generals 
© Arifforle’s known rule is "Evdota;, ru doxivra wéow, 1 Tels. wAticoss, H Trois To@orys % tro, a: 
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and exercifed themfelves all their days, muft be fuppofed to have greater knowledge 
and experience, than others can ufually have: and therefore, if through want of 
capacity or honefty they do not either lofe, or belie their opportunities and expe- 
rience, they are in refpe& of thofe things, to: which they have been bred and 
inured, more to be relied upon. And, laftly, /ifories written by credible and in- 
duftrious authors, and red with judgment, may fupply us with examples, parallel 
cafes, and general remarks, profitable in forming our manners, and opinions too. 
And by the frequent perufal of them, and meditation upon them a dexteriry in 
judging of dubious cafes is acquired. Much of the temper of mankind, much of 
the nature and tendency of their counfels, much of the courfe of Divine providence 
is vifible in them. 

To conclude; that we ought to follow probability, when certainty leaves usy is 
plain: becaufe then it becomes the only light and guide we have. For unlefs it is 
better to wander and fluctuate in ab/olute uncertainty than to follow fuch a guide; 
unlefs it be reafonable to put out our candle, becaufe we have not the light of the 
(ua, it muft be reafonable to dire& our f{teps by probability, when we have nothing 
clearer to walk by. And if it be reafonable, we are obliged to do it by prop. XI. 
When there is nothing above probability, it doth govern: when there is nothing in 
the oppofite fcale, or nothing of equal weight, this in the courfe of nature muft 
turn the beam. Tho a man, to refume the inftance before, cannot demonftrate that 
Jfice-ace will come up before amsbs-ace, he would find himfelf obliged (if he could 
be obliged to lay at all) to lay on that fide: nor could he not choofe to do it. 
Tho he would not be certain of the chance, he would be certain of his own obs 
ligation, and on which fide it lay. 

Here then is another way of difcovering, if not truth, yet what in practice may 
be fuppofed to be truth, That ts, we may by this way difcover, whether fuch pro- 
pofitions as thefe be true, Z ought to do this, rather than that; or, to think fo, rather 
than the contrary. 

Of; I have done now what I chiefly intended here. But, over and above that, 
we may almoft from the premiffes collect, | 

Firff, the principal caufes of error, which I take to be fuch as thefe. 1. Want 
of faculties; when men pretend to judge of things above them. As fome (ftraying 
out of their proper element, and falling into the dark, where they find no édeas but 
their own dreams, come to) affert what they have no reafon to affert: {0 others 
deny what there is the higheft reafon to believe, only becaufe they cannot compre- 
hend it. 2. Want of due reflexion upon thofe ideas we have, or may have: by 
which it comes to pafs, that men are deftitute of that knowledge, which is gaind 
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by the contemplation of them, and their relations; mifapply names, confufedly; and’ 
fometimes deal in a fet of words and phrafes, to. which no ideas at all belong, and 
which have indeed no meaning. Of kin to this is, 3. Want of proper qua- 
lifications and zeoredtumerae Ass when illiterate people invade the provinces of 
{cholars; the half-lecterd are forward, and arrogate to themfelves what a modeff, /tw~ 
dious man dares not*, tho he knows more; and fcholars, that have confined them-: 
felves to one fort of literature, lanch out into another: unfuccefsfully all 4. Not 
underftanding in what the nature and force of a juft con/equence confifts. . Nothing 
snore common than to hear people affert, thar fuch a thing follows from fuch a; 
thing; when it doth not follow: i. ¢ when fuch a confequence is founded in no 
axiom, no theorem, no truth that we know of. 5. Defects of memory and imaginas 
tion. For men in reafoning make much ufe of thefe:. memory is upon many octa-. 
fions confulted, and fometimes draughts made upon the phantafy. If then they de- 
pend upon thefe, and thefe happen to be weak, clouded, perverted any way, things. 
may be mifreprefented, and men led out of the way by mif-fhapen apparitions. 
There ought to be therefore a little diffruf of thefe faculties, and fuch proper helps. 
ought to. be ufed, as perhaps the bef judgments want the moft. 6. Attributing too 
much to. jénfé. For as neceffary as our fenfes are to. us, there are certainly many 
things, which fall not under their cognizance; many, which cannot be exhibited af. 
ter the manner of fenfible objects, and to which no.images belong. Every one, who. 
has. but juft faluted the mathematics and philofophy, muft be convinced, that there 
are many things in nature, which feem abfurd to. fenfe, and yet muft be admitted. 
72. Want of retirement, and the practice of thinking and reafoning by our felves ». 
A rambling and irregular life muft be attended with a loofe and irregular head. ill. 
connected notions, and fortuitous conclufions. Truth is the offspring of /ilence, un- 
broken meditations, and thoughts often revifed and corrected. 8. The ftrength of 
appetites, paflions, prejudices. For by thefe the underftanding may be corrupted,. 
or overborn: or at leaft the operations of the mind muft be much obftruéted by 
the intrufion of fuch folicitors, as are no retainers to the rational powers, and yet 
trong, and turbulent. Among: other prejudices there is one. of a particular nature,, 
which you muft have obferved to be one of the greate/# caufes of modern irreli- 
giom.. Whilft fome opinions and rites are carried to fuch an immoderate height, as, 
expofes the abfurdity of them to the view of almoft every body but them who raife 
them,, net only gentlemen of the belles lettres, but even men of common fenfe, many. 
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times fee through them ; and then out of indignation and: an exceflive renitence, not 
feparating that which is true from that which is falfe, they come td deny both, and! 
fall back into the contrary extreme, a contempt of all religion in general*. 9. Ill fta- 
ting of a queftions when men either put it wrong themfelves, or accept it fo put 
from others. A {mall addition or falfity flipped into the cafe will ferment, and fpread 
itfelf: an artificial color may deceive one: an incumberd manner may perplex. ones. 
The queftion ought to be prefented before its judge clean, and in its natural ftate,. 
without difguife or diftortion. To this laft may be fubjoind another caufe, nearly 
allied to it; not fixing the fenfe of terms, and (which muft often follow) not rightly 
underftanding what it is, that is to be examind and refolved.. | 

Secondly, the reafon why. the many are commonly in the wrong-and fo wretchedly: 


misjudge things. ‘The generality of people are not fufficiently prepared, by a proper 


education,, to find truth by reafoning. And of them, who have liberal education; 
fome are foon immerfed and loft in: pleafures, or at keaft. in fafhionable. methods of 
living, rolling from one vifit or company to another, and flying from nothing 
fo much as from. themfelves and the quiet retreats proper for meditation and reafon- 
ing: others become involved in bufinefs and the intricate affairs of life, which. de- 
mand their attention, and ingrofs. their time: others fall into a fiothful negle& of 
their ftudies and difufe of what they have learnt, or want help and. means to pro- 
ceed, or only defign to deceive life and gratify themfelves with the amufements and 
fenfual parts of learning: and others there are, whofe misfortune it is to begin wrong, 
to. begin with the conclufion; taking their opinions from places, where they have 
been bred, or accommodating them to their fituation in the world, and the condi= 
tions of that imployment, by. which they are to. get their bread,, before they: have 
ever confiderd them; and then making the fubfequent bufinefs: of their lives: to dif- 
pute for them, and. maintain: them, right or wrong. If fuch men happen tobe in: 
the right, it is luck, and part of their portion, not the effect of their improvements 
and if they happen to bein the wrong, the more they. ftudy, and. the more learning 
they get, the more they: are confirmed in their errors; and having fect out with:their 
backs upon truth, the further they go, the more they recede from it. “Their know- 
ledge is a kind of negative quantity,. fo much worfe or lefs than no knowledge. Of 
this fort there are many: and very few. indeed (with:refpe@ to the bulk of mankind),. 
whofe determinations and sements were ever in the form of queftions: there: could 
not otherwife be fo many feds and different denominations of men, as there are; 
upon the face of the earth. The fum of all in a few words is this. many qualificas- 


& Aliis nullus eff deorum refpedus, altis pudendus. Plin. Sen. The former part of this obfervation is: 
in truth the effect of the latter. >. Pudet dicere frequentiam falutandi, &c.. Hieron. 
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tions are requifite in order to judge of fome truths, and particularly thofe which 
are of greate/? importance: proper learning and a penetration, vacancy from bufinefs, a 
detachment from the intereft of all parties, much fincerity and a perfec refignation 
to the government of reafon and force of truth; which are things not to be recon- 
ciled with the ufual ignorance, paffions, tumultuary lives, and other circumftances 
which carry moft men tranfverfe. 


Sect IV. Of the Obligations of imperfect Be- 
angs with refpect to their power of acting. 


‘Here remains yet azother queftion, fuppofed alfo to be propofed by an objedtors 

which muft not: be forgot; and upon which I fhall beftow this very fhort 

fection. The queftion was this, Jf a wan can fied out truth, may he not want the 
power of atting.wagrecably to it ? 


I. Nothing is capable of no obligation. For to oblige nothing is the fame as xot'to 
oblige. 


Tl. So far as any being bas no power, or opportunity of doing any thing, fo far is that 
being incapable of any obligation to do it: or no being is capable of any obligation to do that, 
which it has not power or opportunity to do. For that being, which has not the facul- 
ties or opportunity neceflary to the doing of any thing, is in refpe@ of that thing 4 
being utterly unactive, no agent at all, and therefore as to that a@ nothing at all. 

To require or command one to do any thing is to require him to apply a power 
fuperior to the refiftence to be met with in doing it. To require him to apply fuch 
a power is the fame as to require that his power of fuch a kind and degree be ap- 
plied. But if he has no fuch power, then his power of that kind and degree is o~ 
thing: and it is nothing, that is required to be applied. Therefore nothing is requi- 
red to be done, It is juft the fame, as if aman was commanded to do fomething 
with his third hand, when he has bur two: which would be:the fame’as to bid him 
to do it with vo hand, or wot bid him do it. 

Without more adoe, it is a truth confeft by every body, that no body is obliged 
to impoffibilities. 

From hence will follow, after the manner of corollaries, the two following pro- 
pofitions. 


2 III. Lnani- 
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III. Leanimate and unattive beings are capable of no obligation: nor merely fenftive of 
any obligation to act upon principles, or motives above fenfe. 


IV. The obligations of beings intelligent and attive muft be proportionable to their facul- 
tes, powers, opportunities; and not more. 


V. To endeavour may fitly exprefi the ufe of all the opportunities and powers, that any 
intelligent and attive, but imperfect, being hath to att. For to endeavour is to do what 
one can: and this as every fuch being may do, where ever he ftands in the {cale of 
imperfects, fo none can do more. One may exert his endeavours with greater advan 
tage or fuccefs, than another; yet ftill they are but endeavours. 


VI. The imputations of moral good and evil to beings capable of underftanding and atting 
pout be in proportion to their endeavours: or, their obligations reach, as far as their endeaa 
yours may. This follows again from what has been faid: and fo does this, | 


VII. and laftly, They who are capable of difcerning truth, tho not all truths, and of athe 
img conformably to it, tho not always or in all cafés, are neverthele(s obliged to do thefé, as far 
as they are able: or, it is the duty of {uch a being fincerely to endeavour to. prattice reafon $ 
not to contraditt any truth, by word or deed; and in fhort, to treat every thing as being 
what it is. 

Thus the duties of’ rational beings, mentiond in or refulting from the preceding 
fections, are brought together, and fivally fixt under the correttion or limitation in. this 
laft propofition. This is the fum of their religion, from which no exemption or ex- 
eufe lies. Every one can endeavour: every one can do what he can. But in order 
to that every one ought to be in earneft, and to exert himfelf heartily; not ftifling 
his own confcience, not diffembling, fuppreffing, or negleting his own powers. 

And now xeedle/s to me feem thofe difputes about hyman liberty, with which men 
have tired themfelves and the world. The cafe is much the fame, as if a man 
fhould have fome great reward or advantage offerd to him, if he would get up and 
go to fuch a place to accept it, or do fome certain thing for it, and he, inftead of 
going or doing any thing, falls into a tedious difquifition about his own freedom; 
whether he has the power to ftir, or whether he is not chaind to his feat,. and necef- 
fitated to fit ftill. The thort way of knowing this certainly is to try. If he can 
do nothing; no labor can be loft ; but if he is capable of acting, and doth not ads 
the confequences and blame muft be juftly chargeable upon himfelf, And I am per= 
fuaded 
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fuaded, if men would be ferious, and put forth themfelves, they would find by exe 
perience, that their wills are not fo univerfally and peremptorily determind by whae 
occurs, nor predeftination and fate fo rigid®, but that. much is left to their own con- 
dua. Upandtry * 

Sure it is in. a man’s power.to keep his hand from his mouth: if it is, it is alfo in 
his power to forbear excefs in eating and drinking. If he has the command of : his 
own feet, fo as to go either this way or that or no whither, as fure he has, it is in 
his power to abftain from ill company and. vicious places. And fo on ® 

This fuggefts a very material thought: that forbearances, at leaft in all ordinary ca- 
fes, are within our power‘; fo that aman may if he will forbear to do that, which 
contradiéts truth: but where acting is required, that very often is not in his powere 
He may want abilities, or opportunities ; and fo may feem to contradi& truth by his 
omiffion, which, if his infirmities and difadvantages: were taken into the accounts 
and the cafe was rightly ftated, he would be found not to do. 


® Te xpns emicoymedce, cer yryvornojuey, “Oux txmovepuey O°. os wuty ccpryices Vito, xA. Eurip. 6 PND 
in Arabic is to die: and from hence the word fatum feems to.come (as many Latin words do from 
that and-other Ea/fern languages), death, if any thing, being fatal and necefiary. . Yet it doth not fol- 
low, that therefore the time or manner of dying is unmoveably fixt. ‘Ov wavrae xoS-copts dude Deepa 
Dyn 4 Epwoepneyn mrepsexes, ar’ ora xadoas. Plut. Chryfippus ap. A.Gell. feems to explain himfelf much 
after the fame manner. The ancients moreover feem many. times to make fate conditional.  Sizilis 
fe cura fuiffet, Nec pater omnipotens Trojam, nec. fata vetabant flare. ere. Virg. © What 
the Pharifees fay, according to Fofephus, feems to be right. Of wo sy Dapicrciios tie 1) 8 metvTe Tis 
eipwcepinting sivas Aryeow epryov, swe O° 20° seaurois bmrcepre, cyueawen te 6 & ynertes, ‘R.Albo, im rela- 
tion to human actions (and the confequent events), explains this opinion thus. NIN] (AYP. 
AVTVNAN MAINT Yo MANY [AYpNIN 17D [NYpN1 But for men to charge their own faults 
uponfatero fortune has been an old practice: £S:Aoxaxioavras—éal cnv non Excivny cemoroyiay xeoraduysiy, 
xa. Luc. & Dimidium faci, qui ceepit, haber. fapere aude. Hor. Ariftotle goes further than thar 
old adagial faying { cpxn hwson moblog ). His words are Aoxsi rAsiov 170 quson +3 mavros Zuvece 4 COX te 
© -O5dyy ~ dro naxas cvyrirantas Tay Lox ixovrav, wee absagvros cure meorivecs modus, i O5e[yrS-as 
yrartar, “A. Plut. That in Tibullus, Clim bene juravi, pes tamen ipje redit, isa little poetic fally, 


‘ Ny Oo) / re) / > / 7 , ’ / 
E"Oaws o¢ mare cepryin > THs TUXSONS makes esi Evucepes sper oiov s Dovevorsss, ov pworyeuosic. xTA. Bal, 
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Sect. V. Truths relating to the Deity. Of his 
exiftence, perfection, providence, &c. 


Have fhewn in what the nature of soral good and evil confifts; viz. a conformi= 

ty or difagreement to ¢rath, and thofe things that are coincident with ir, reafors 

and happimefi: alfo, how truth is difcoverd; by fénféy or reafany or both: 1 {hall 
now fpecify fome of thofe truths, which are of greateft importance and influence, and 


require more reafoning to difcover them ; leaving the reft (common matters of fad y. 


to the common ways of finding them. They refpect principally either the Deity, or 
our felves, or the ref? of mankind. The firft fort are the fubje& of this {eion. 


I. Where there is a [ubordination of canfes and effetts, there muft neceffarily be a caufe is 
wane prior to the veft, uncanfed. Or thus, Where there is a feriesy in which the exiftence 
of one thing depends npon another, ‘the exiftence of this again upon fome other, and fo up 
wards, as the cafe foallbe, there want be fome independent being, upon whom the reff do 
originally depend. 

If Z (fome body) be put into motion by ¥, Y by X, and X by W, it is plain 
that X moves Y, and Y moves Z only as they are firft moved, X by W, and Y by X: 
that Z, Y, X are moveds, or rather Z more Y more X, taken together %, are one mo- 
ved: that W ftands here.as the firft mover, or author of the motion, unmoved by 
any other: that therefore without W there would be a moved without a mover, which 
is ablurd >: and laftly, that of what length foever the /éries may be, the cafe will 
be ever the fame; i. ¢. if there be no Fir/? mover © unmoved, there muft be a moved 
without a over. 

Further, if W, whom we will fuppofe to be an intelligent being, and to have a 
power of Ceginning motion, hath this power originally in himfelf and independently of 
all others, then here not only the firft mover in this /éries, but a Firft being and origi- 
nal caufe is found. Becaufe that, which has a power of beginning motion independent 
of any other, is a mover independent ; and therefore és independent, or has an indepen- 
dent exiftence, fince nothing can 6¢ a mover without being. But if W has not 


a7tY}X. > One might with the Zrec.arees (fo called by Ariffotle, ap. S. Emp. ) as well 
deny, that there is any fuch thing as motion, as fay there is motion without a mover; or, which is 
the fame, a firff mover. © Tpairoy wélacaaaroy. Plato. "Apyn xigrtag amaons. Id. Dpairav xvour. rift 
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this power independently in himfelf, then he muft receive it from fome other, upon 
whom he depen ds, and whom we will call V.. If then V has a power of conferring a 
faculty of producing motion originally and independently in himfelf, here will\be,a 
Firfh, independent caufe. And if it can be fuppofed, that he has it not thus, and thar 
the /éries fhould rife too high for ‘us to follow it; yet however we cannot but con- 
clude, that there zs fome ith caufey upon whom this train of beings and powers 
muft depend, if.we reafon as in the former paragraph. For, 

Oniverfally, if Z be any effett whatfoever, proceeding from or depending upon Y as the 
caufe of its exiftence, Y upon X, X upon W, it is manifeft thar the exiftence of alls 
Z, Y, X does originally come from W, which ftands here as the Supreme caufe, de- 
pending upon nothing: and that without it X could not be, and confequently nei- 
ther Y, nor Z....Z,Y, X; being all effects (or dependents), or rather Z more Y 
more X one effect, without W here would be an effect without a caufe. Laftly, let 
this retrogreffion from effects to their caufes be continued ever fo far, the fame thing 
will ftill recur, and without fuch a caufe as-is before mentiond the whole will be an 
effet without an efficient, or a dependent without any thing to depend upon; i. ¢. 
dependent, and not dependent. 

Ob). The feries. may afcend. infinitely, and for that reafon have-no fir/# mover or 
caufe. An? If a series of bodies moved can be fuppofed to be iufimite, then taken 
together it willbe equal to an infinite body moved: and this moved will not lefs re- 
quire a mover than a finite body, but infinitely more. If ¥ may not be permitted 


to place a firft mover at the top of the /éries, becaufe it is fuppofed to be infinite, 


and to have no beginning ; yet ftill there muft of neceflity be /éme caufe or author 

2 The men among the ancients denied. the poflibility of fuch an afcent. Oirs yp rod" ox 
GE Ovwerrav levees £15 ereipov. rift. If there could be fuch a procefs, theh all the parts of it but the 
laft would be prera: and then simse pwnd 2c6 79 mparov, GAws curio svd% ést, xx. 'To fuppofe one thing 


ate 
greace 
Pf 


moved by another, this by another, and fo é° comeapoy is to fuppofe om ep zsly cdwoeroy, ovdly ~ ourwS 
Burs xours 240h oT E ive [UeVOr, joi Long epg Tig. “STNG Simpl. . Not only thofe Arabian philofop ers 
called Hebr C270, Arab. YO2DNNIN but many of the elder Jews have agreed with the Greeks in 
this matter, and added arguments of their own. Of the former fee Mor. nebok. ¢ al. particularly 
Seve: where their firft argument feems to be ftrong (and much the fame with the fourthin S. Emunoth). 


moon pr nm ny ay Qainn joa CNV COMA a Awan 12 DS HIN TT oR 
Sylar DR AW) xd mbar 1d DAV 7170) Oy 19. For tho, as Mufcatus obferves, ints reafonings of 


the Medahbberin Cann) My? YN yn N?; yet moft certainly let the /eries of caufesand effeéts 
be what it will, it is jut as long downward as upward ; and if they are infinite and inexhauftible one 
way, they muft be fo the other too: and then what Saad. Ga. fays, takes place 7 yan NI ON 
‘YD1 TID WDNR. There is another argument of this kind in Fujin M. which deferves notice, 
what firefs foever may be laid upon it. “Es 7 ptrov jutpos 7S pore, fays he, 8aw tei hy db 19 70 ys- 
yore, pucpos TE xpove mpo TH vyeveak pusdrovr iy dpa OTs Bx hy TO Yeyoveg putpos TB A pOvee 
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of the motion *, different from all thefe bodies, becaufe there being (dy the fuppo/i- 
tion ) no one body in the jéries, that moves the next, but only in confequence of its 
being moved firft itfelf, there is no one of them that is not moved, and the whole can 
be confiderd together but as an infinite body moved, and which mutt therefore be 
moved by fomething. 

The fame kind of anfwer holds good in refpedt of all effeéts and their caufes in 
general. An safinite fucceflion of effects will require an Infinite efficient, or a caufe 
infinitely effettive. So far is it from requiring none. 

Suppofe a chain’ hung down out of the heavens from an weksnvn height, and 
tho every link of it gravitated toward the earth, and what ic hung upon was not 
vifible, yet it did not defcend, but kept its fituations and upon this a queftion 
fhould arife, What fipported or kept up this chain: would it be a fufficient anfwer to 
fay, that the fir? Cor loweft) link hung upon the fecond (or that next above it), the 
fecond or rather the fir? and fecond together upon the third, and fo on ad infinitam 2 
For what holds up the whole? A chain of ten links would fall down, unlefs fomething 
able to bear it hinderd: one of twenty, if not ftaid by fomething of a yet greater 
ftrength, in proportion to the increafe of weight: and thereforé one of infinite links 
certainly, if not fuftaind by fomething infizitely ftrong, and capable to bear up an in- 
finite weight. And thus it is in a chaz of caufes and effeds¢ tending, or as it were 
gravitating, towards fome end. The laft (or lowest) depends, or (as one may fay ) 
is {u[pended upon the caufe above it: this again, if it be not the firft caufe, is ful 
pended as an effet upon fomething above it, @c.4. And if they thould be in- 


* Ariftorle himfelf, who afferts the eternity of motion, afferts alfo the neceffity of a fir 





and eternal mover. b Lewpny pure && eave —. Hom. Aurea de colo — funis is 
mentiond too by Lucr. c MIIN wna OX NDdyi Abyn poy Swhnuww awWeN mM: 
S. Iqqar. Where more may be feen of this MI2WINWHA out of Ibe Sinai, Maim. Ge. Lae 


chain mult be faftend zsgl pion Osaduaoi. Invenistur, {ays Macrobius, prefius intuenti 2 fummo 
Deo ufque ad ultimam rerum facem — covmexis: et hec eff Homeri catena aurea, quam pendere de colo 
in terras Denm juffije commemorat. This matter might be illuftrated by other fimilitudes “even 
map n>w>w might ferve for one): but I thall fet down but one more: and in that indeed the 
motion is inverted, but the thing is the fame taken either way. It occurs in Hhod. halleb. and 
afterward in Ref, hhekm. Suppofe a row of blind men, of which the laft laid his hand upon 
the fhoulder of the man next before him, he on the fhoulder of the next before him, and fo on till 
the foremoft grew to be quite out of fight; and fome_ body asking, what guide this ftring of 
blind men had at the head of them, it fhould be anf{werd, that they had no guide, nor any head, 
but one held by another, and fo west on, ad fafia. veould any rational creature accept this for a 


jut anfwer? Is it not to fay, that infinite blindaefs (or blindaeis, if.it be infinite) fupplies the 
for ht eg a 
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finite, unlefs (agreeably to what has been faid) there is fome cau/é upon which 
all hang or depend, they would be but an infinite effet without an efficient: and 
to affert there is any fuch thing, would be as great an ab/urdity, as to fay, that a 
finite or Urrle weight wants fomething to fuftain ir, but an infinite one or the 
greatet does not. 


II. .4 Canfé or Being, that has in nature no fuperior caufe, and therefore (by the terms) 
as alfo unproduced, and independent, muft be felf-exiftent : i. e. exiftence muff be effentiab 
to Him; or, [uch 1 his nature, that He cannot but be*. For every being muft either 
exift of self, or not of itfelf: that which exifts not of itfelf muft derive its. exs 
iftence from fome other, and fo be dependent: but the Being mentiond in the pro 
pofition is fuppofed to be independent, and uncanfed. ‘Therefore He mutt exift, not 
this way, but the other. The root of His exiftence can be fought for no where, but 
in His own nature: to place it any where elfe is to make a caufe /uperior to the 
Supreme. 


III. There muft be fuch a Being. For (befide what has been faid already) if there 
was not at leaft owe fuch Being, xothing could be at all>. For the #niverfe could not 
produce itfelf ; nor could any part of it produce itfelf, and then produce the re? + 
becaufe this is fuppofing a thing to aft before i is. 


2 So Ariftotle fays of the Firft mover, Ovx cad ingeras Bag Exsws 8 dvdeyung ist, wa, And afs 
ter him the radic philofophers, Maimonides, Albo, ep al. paff. teach all that God exifts neceffarily, 
yr AW (2: to fuppofe him not to be implies a falfity 5 or, He cannot be fuppofed not tobe. This 
feems to be the import of that name, by which God calls himfelf in Mofs’s hiftory; IR WR WAR ; 
or in one word, iN; which in the mouth of one who {peaks of Him in the third perfon is 1.) or 71;7"- 
So Philo explains it; "Ewas weQuex. So Abarbanel; NON INI VRID MANY WAY WAN IN 
{pYy2 woe NDA; adding nsoreover, that it fhewd God to be not, like other beings, WD 
mann, but YY Wn MY AMIN, a Neceffary being. And foR. L. b. Gerfh, AAA 
INYyN RVD? WR RVI RAV wn. I omit others, who write after the fame manner: 
‘There have been even Heathens, who feemd to think, that fome fuch name as this belongd to 
the Deity, and for the fame reafon. For as #1118 and thence 11/1 are ufed above, fo Plutarch 
fays, that in addreffing to Him the fecond perfon *Es (VON, or TMM) is &uroreans F Os mporarye. 
pevosg. 9G wpordaynois : and that by this compellation we give Him e&andy % arivds x pooyny pov 
spor deer TH) F fives wpocayepevow “Hysiy pory ~ dvrms & kwas mires sdy* it is vo eesdbey ) ceryenro? 
© ZpIaprov that is wras oy. > Something muft be MNIYNA AMINA, otherwife 771) Nd 
55> NYNI7AI: every thing cannot be NN'XD WHR, gre. Mor. neb. & al. © This needs 
no cemonftration. But there is a very old one in S. Ezun. and after in Hhobd. halleb, DR TWiy 
WER OPV ANA IRIN Op yyy nx TwywW ON WP INN 091) Ox Voy 
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IV. Such a Being, as 1s before defcribed, muft not only be eternal, but infinite. Etere 
nal He mutt be, becaufe there is no way, by which fuch a Being can either begin 
or ceafé to be, exiftence being of His effence. And infinite He muft be, becanfe He 
can be limited by no other as to his exiftence. For if there was any being able to 
limit Him, He muft be ixferior to that being. He mutt alfo in that cafe be de- 
pendent: becaufe He muft be beholden to that being for his being what He ts, and 
that He is not confined within xarrower limits. Befide, if His prefénce ( whatever 
the manner of it is) was any where excluded, He would not be there: and if sot 
there,-He might be fuppofed to be wot elfewhere: and thus he might be fuppofed 
zot to be at all. But fuch a Being, as is defcribed in the II. prop. cannot fo much 
as be fuppofed not to be. 


V. Such a Being 1 above all things, that fall under our cognizance : and therefore bes 
manner of exiftence 1s above all our conceptions. For He is a neceffary exiftent: but 
nothing within our comprehenfion is of this kind. We know no being, but what 
we can imagine not to be without any contradiGtion or repugnance to nature: nor do 
we know of azy befide this Supreme being himfelf. For with refpe& to Him in- 
deed we know, éy reafoning, that there muff be One being who cannot be fuppo- 
fed not to be; juft as certainly as we know there is any thing at all: tho we can- 
not know Him, and how he exifts. Adequate ideas of eternity and infinity are 
above us, us finites , 


* What relation or analogy there is between time (a flux of moments) and eternal (unchangeable) 
exiftence; how any being fhould be not o'der ow, than he was so000 years ago, gc. are fpecula- 
tions attended with infuperable difficulties. Nor are they at all cleard by that of Timaus ap. Plat. 
“Q6 wor’ aidioy mroopocd bey pec roy idueysxoy xo Woy 90% capeeves tywwadn, svTws ws 7 p95 moe poedesry oe TOY abave 
ode ypoves oy xoopee tdmmsoupynon; or that in Philo, Aiwy ceveorypaQeras & vont Bios KOT pus, HG eicyTs 
xpeves. Many philofophers therefore have thought themfelves obliged to deny, that God exifts in time, 
To, + Wy, To, T ect, xpove yiyoveras “dy Pigovres Aer Seeyoph ty x} tHy ceidtey éuetay, ux Op @s, KA. 
Plato. "Eswo Ox06,2¢97 Deevees, 9G tes xcor’ sd¥ve Hpovov sce Dee KOTO TOV celeavee Tey axinroy, 5 CC povoy H) ceveryxrs~ 

iG 4 zoey é sOY Usepey, edi vewreror BAN tic av evt rol yov +d ete wexanpons, xr. Plut. 
TO), HOV WpoTEpey BIE ETW, BO UEEpoV, EOE MEWTELOY oF 5 vb TG) yoy aes Tem Anpans, 
4D) Yo PA INA ON PR AVyM Caw. Maim. INIA NNN WN Id. Albo has a whole chap* 
ter to fhew, (O17 Ann 5p WWYTV. But then he owns, that their Rabd;’s do not mean 
Mewa yor, or CANO yt, or that My op AW FWA NM rytwnr 7209 Nba 
191 222971; but ‘ID? NWI at Nd ONT 4p NIP) 29297 NyNA AWA NNT In thort, they 
reckon (to ufe R. Gedal’s words) {Mt PIR FWA NII NT INONA jotw. And fo what 
they fay, doth not include all the prefent difficulty, zie in their ufe of the word being confined to 
the duration of this world, which according to them is new. Yet fee b. 2. c. 19, NR VW 
a71yn Saws 19 NW ANNI DA 1D AW AND Corn granny 1d ww Py aww 
b Ode por ToAAw Bx ims vey» Ok AvTay Toy Tpomoy, ——= ors 10p%,05 ss [vo Ox], % eyennt 
#5 ides, olde. To OF THs Ex cide So Chryfoftom. 
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In inquiring after the caufes of things, when we find (or fuppofe) this to be the 
caufe of that, another thing to be the caufe of this again, and fo on, if we can 
proceed, it may always be demanded with refpect to the laft caufe that we can 
comprehend, What 1 the canfe of that% So that it is not poffible for us to terminate 
our inquiries of this kind but in fomething, which is to us iscomprehenfible. And 
therefore the Supreme caufe muft certainly be fuch*. But tho it is impoffible for 
us to have an adequate notion of his manner of exiftence, yet we may be fure thats 


VI. He exiffs in a manner, which ws perfect. For He, who exifts of himfelf, de- 
pends in no regard upon any other, and (as being a Supreme caufe) is the foun- 
tain of exiftence to other beings, muft exift in the uppermof# and bef manner of ex- 
ifting. And not only fo, but (fince He is infinite and illimited) He muft exift.in 
the beft manner illimitedly and infinitely. Now to e¢xilt thus is infinite goodnefs of 
exiftence; and to exift in a manner infinitely good is to be perfect. 


VII. There can be but One fuch Being>. That is, as it appears by prop. ITI. that 
there muft be at leaft ove independent Being, fuch as is mentiond in prop. I. fo now, 
that in reality there is bat One. Becaufe his manner of exiftence being perfect and 
illimited, that manner of being (if I may {peak fo) is exhau/ted by Him, or belongs 
folely to Hima. If any other could partake with Him in it, He muft want what 
that other had; be deficient and limited. Infinite and illimited inclofe all. 


If there could be two Beings each by himfelf ab/olutely perfe&t, they mutt be ei- 
ther of the fame, or of different natures. Of the fame they cannot be; becaufe 
thus, both being imfnite, their exiftences would be coincident : that is, they would be 
but the fame or one.- Nor can they be of different natures: becaufe if their natures 
were oppofite or contrary the one to the other, being equal (infinite both and every 
where meeting the one with the other), the one would juft deftroy or be the nega- 


* Simostdes had good reafon fiill to double upon Hiero the number of days allowd for anfwering 
that queftion, Quid, aut quale fit Deus? Ap. Cic. b Nee viget quidquam fimile aut fe- 
cuadum, Hor. © In Mor. neb. Maimonides having proved, that there muft be 
fome Being, who exifts neceffarily, or whofe exiftence is neceffary W2NY MVNA, proceeds from 
this neceffity of exiftence to derive iacorporeity, abfolute simplicity, perfection, and particularly 
gnity, YD) PBT NNT N2599 NYNIWA 12 WER UN NY AMINA. 4 There- 
fore by Plato He is called “O fs, the One. © Deus, fi perfedlus eff, —~ ut effe debet, non 
potest effe nife unus, ut in eo font ermnia. If there could be more Gods than one, tantum fmgulis de- 


erit, quantum in cateris fuerit. Lact. 
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tion of the other?: and if they are fuppofed to be only different, not oppofite, then 
if they differ as dj i[parates, there muft be fome genus above them; which cannot be: 
and however they differ, they can ei be faid to be beings suet in their ree 
Spettive kinds. But this is not to be ab olutely perfe&; it is only to be perfe& in 
this or that refpect: and to be only thus implies imperfe€tion in other refpects. 
What has been here faid is methinks fufficient to ruin the AZanichean caufe, and ex- 
clude the independent principle of evil. For if we cannot account for the exiftence of 
that evil, which we find by: experience to be in the world, it is but one inftance out 
of many of our ignorance. There may be reafons for it, tho we do not know them. 
And certainly no fuch experience muft make us deny axioms or truths equally certain >, 
There are, befide, fome things relating to this fubjeét, which deferve our attention. 
For as to moral good and evil, they feem to depend upon our felves. If we do but 
endeavour; the moft we can, to do what we ought, we fhall not be guilty of not doing 
it: and therefore it is o#r fault, and not to be charged upon any other being’, if guile 
and evil be introduced by o#r abufe of our own ideas and powers*. Then as to 
phyfical evil; without it much phyfical good would be loft, the one neceffarily infer- 
ring the other‘. Some things /éem to be evil, which would not appear to be fuch, 
if we could fee through the whole contexture of thingss. There.are not wore evil 
than good things in the world, but furely more of the J/atter®. Many evils of 
this kind, as well as of the former, come by our own fault; fome perhaps by way 
of punifhment ; fome of phyfic:; and fome as the means to happinefs, not otherwifé 
to be obtaind. And if there is a future ftate, that which feems to be wrong “ow 
may be rectified hereafter. To all which more may yet be added. As, that mat- 
ver is not capable of perfection; and therefore where that is concernd, theré mj? be 
‘Imperfections, and confequently evils *. So that to ask, why God permits evil, is 


4 As light and darknefs are. Avo op Bicalore wrAAyAoig nar evavriocsy Pr cepr ise leas meavrasg Ths 
RAAAwY cUsersws. Bal. haere can be no fuch law between them, as is faid to be among the Hea- 
then deities. ecto, ad’ 2 ix es yope@r> Ovdtle drow ety Sanenas reed vpuiee TH © Stror@, xa, Eurip. 
b "Ancaway ” aAnber, est ou Susur: Id. © Fuxyy ATG gs Teg — ¢ p KOT yer 
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to ask, why he permits a msarerial world, or fuch a being as man is*; indowd in- 
deed with fome noble faculties, but incumberd at the fame time with bodily paffions 
and propenfions. Nays I know not whether it be not to ask, why He permits any 
imperfect being and that is, any being at all: which is a bold demand, and the an- 
{wer to it lies perhaps too deep for us. If this world be defignd for a pale/ray 
where men > are to exercifé their faculties and their virtues, and by that prepare them- 
felves for a fuperior ftates (and who can fay it is not?) there muft be difficulties and 
temptations, occafions and opportunities for this exercife. Laftly, if there are evils, 
of which men know not the true origi; yet if they would but ferioufly tefle& upon 
the many marks of reafon, wifdom and goodne/s every where to be obferved in inftances, 
which they do or may underftand, they could fcarce doubt but the fame things pre= 
vaild in thofe, which they do wot underftand. If I fhould meet with a ook, the 
author of which I found had difpofed his matter in beautiful order, and treated his fub- 
jets with reafon and exactnefs; but at lft, as I red on, came to a few leaves 
written in a language which I did not know: in this cafe I fhould clofe the. book 
with a full perfuafion, that the fame vein of good fenfe, which fhewd itfelf in the 
former and much greater part of it, ran through the other alfo : efpecially having ar. 
guments 4 priori, which obliged me to believe, that the author of it all was the fame 
perfon. This I fhould certainly do, rather than deny the force of thofe arguments, 
in order to affert vo authors of the fame book. But the evil principle has led 
me too far out of my way, therefore to return, 


VIII. Au other beings depend upon that Being mentiond in the foregoing propofitions for 
eheir exiftence. For fince there can be but one Perfect and independent being, the 
re{t muft be imperfeé& and dependent: and fince there is nothing elfe, upon which 
they can, sltimately, depend befide Him, upon Him they mf and do depend. 


IX. He i therefore the Author of nature: nor can any thing be, or be done, but wha 
He either caufes (immediately, or mediately), or permits. All beings (by the laft) depend 
upon Him for their exiftence: upon whom depends their exiftence, upon him alfo muft 
depend the intrinfic manner of their exiftencey or the matures of thefe beings: and 


@ To that queftion, Why are we not fo made, ase wnde Cu Aomevoss wuniy Carcepyew TO ccpbaprocven 3 
$. Bajil anfwers, Becaufe CepeT a Om mpomiperews % 8x 2 owvelxng ywercs. And he who blames the Deity 
becaufe we are not impeccable, ede er epov i THY eaoryoy Quew THs Aory'xng por bes % ray cexdynr oy xy 
svoppntor Tig Wpoasperinng 1 opens. D°ASAnrxe cperis, 28 Philo. ¢ In Chry- 
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again upon whom depend their being and nature, upon Him depend the neceffary 
effetts and confequences of their being, and being fuch as they are in themfelyes, 
Then, as to the aéts of fuch of them as may be free agents, and thé effets of 
them, He is indeed wot the Author of thofe; becaufe by the terms and fuppofition 
they proceed from agents, who have no neceflity impofed upon them by Him to 
act either this or that way. But yet however thefe Sree agents muft depend upon 
Him as fach: from Him they derive their power of acting: and it is He, who per= 
mits them to ufe their liberty ; tho many times, through their own fault, they ufe 
it amifs. And, laftly, as to the nature of thofe relations, which lie between ideas 
or things actually exi/fimg, or which arife from faGs already done and paft, thefe re= 
fult from the natures of the rhings themfelves: all which the Supreme being either 
canfes, or permits (as before). For fince things can be but in one manner at onces 
and their mutual relations, ratio’s, agreements, difagreements, cc. are nothing but 
their manners of being with refpeét to each other, the natures of thefe relations will 
be determind by the natures of the things. 

From hence now it appears, that whatever exprefles the exiftences or non-ex- 
Htences of things, and their mutual relations as they are, is true by the conftitution 
of nature: andif fo, it muft alfo be agreeable to His perfect comprehenfion of all 
truth, and to His wl, who is at the head of it. Tho the a@ of A (fome free 
agent) is the effect of his berty, and can only be faid to be permitted by the Su- 
preme being ; yet when it is once done, the relation between the doer and the deed, 
the agreement there is between A and the idea of one who has committed fuch a 
fact, is a fixt relation. From thenceforward it will always be predicable of him, that 
he was the doer of it: and if any one fhould deny this, he would go counter 
to nature and that great Author of it, whofe exiftence is now proved. And thus 
thofe arguments in fe. I. prop. 4. which turned only upon a Sppofition that there 
was fuch a Being, are here confirmed and made abfolute. 


X. The one fupreme and perfect Being, upon whom the exiftence of all other beings and 
their powers originally depend, is that Being, whom I mean by the Word GOD. 

There are other rrurhs ftill remaining in relation to the Deity, which we may 
kyow, and which are neceffary to be known by us, if we would endeavour to demean 
our felves toward Him according to truth and what He 1s. And they are fuch, 
as not only tend to rectify our opinions concerning His nature and attributes ; but 
alfo may ferve at the fame time as further proofs of His exiftence, 


and an amplifica- 
tion of fome things touched perhaps too lightly. As, 
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XI. GOD cannot be corporeal: or, there can be no corporeity in God. ‘There are 
many things in matter utterly inconfiftent with the nature of fuch a Being, as it 
has been demonftrated God muft be. 


Matter exilts in parts, every one of which, by the term, is imperfetfa: but in a 
Being abfolutely perfect there can be nothing that is imperfea. 


Thefe parts, tho they are many times kept clofely united by fome occult influ 
ence, are in truth fo many diftinét bodies, which may, at leaft in our imaginations 
be disjoind or placed otherwife: nor can we have any idea of matter, which does 
not imply a natural difcerpibility and fufceptivity of various fhapes and modificati- 
ons: # e. mutability feems to be effential to it. But God, exifting in a manner that 
is perfect, exifts in a manner that muft be sniform, always one and the fame, and 
in nature #wuchangeable >, 


Matter is incapable of atting, paffive only, and ftupid: which are defe@ts, that can 
never be afcribed to him who is the Firft caufe or Prime agent, the Supreme intel- 
let, and altogether perfect. 


‘Then, if He is corporeal, where ever there isa vacuum, He mult be excluded, and 
fo becomes a being bounded, finite, and as it were full of chafms. 


Laftly, there is no matter or body, which may not be /wppofed mot to be; 
whereas the idea of God, or that Being upon whom all others depend, involves in 
ic exiftenice, 


XII. Neither infinite [pace, nor infinite duration, nor matter infinitely extended, or eter~ 
nally exifting, nor any, nor all of thefe taken together, can be God. For, 


Space taken feparately from the things, which poffefs and fill it, is but an empty 
fcene or vacuum: and to fay, that infinite fpace is God, or that God is infinite 
fpace, is to fay that He is an infinite vacuum: than which nothing’ can’ be more 
abfurd, ox blafphemous.. How can fpace, which is but a vaft void, rather the negation 
of all things, than pofitively any thing, akind of diffufed nothing ; how can this, I fay, 
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be the Firlt caufe, ec. or-indeed any caufe? What attributes befide penetrability 
and extenfion, what excellencies, what perfections is it capable of #2 

As infinite {pace cannot be God, tho He be excluded from no place or fpace; fo 
tho He is eternal, yet eternity or infinite duration itfelf is not God». For duration, 
abftra&ted from all durables, is nothing aCtually exifting by itfelf: it isthe duration 
of a being, not a being. 

Infinite {pace and duration, taken together, cannot be God: becaufe an interminable 
fpace of infinite duration is ftill nothing but eternal fpace; and that is at moft but 
an eternal vacuum. 

Since it has been already proved, that corporeity is inconfiftent with Divine per- 
fection, tho matter fhould be infinitely extended, or there fhould be an infinite quan- 
tity of it, yet ftill, where ever it ts, it carries this imcon/iftence along with it. 

If to matter be added infinite duration, neither does this alter the nature of it. 
This only fuppofes it to be eternally what it is; #% ¢. eternally incapable of Divine 
perfection. 

And if to it you add the ideas of both infinite extenfion (or fpace) and duration 
too; yet ftill, fo long as matter is matter, it muft ahyays and every where be inca- 
pable of Divinity. 

Laftly, not the wxiver/é, or fum total of finite beings, canbe God. For if it is, then 
every thing is divine, every thing God, or of God; and fo al/ things together muft make 
but ove being *. But the contrary to this we fee, there being evidently many beings 
diftin@, and feparable one from another, and independent each of other. Nays 
this diftin@tion and feparation of exiftence, befide what we fee without us, we may 
even feel within our felves. We are feverally confcious to our felves of the individu- 
ation and diftin@ion of our own minds from all other: nor is there any thing, of 


2 They, who call God Ep, do it WIP 297 PNI 997 KNpPo AINW B2. Thifhbi. Or, as 
Phil. Aquin. from the ancients, 191219 Wry YR! ody bw oI A’apn. ‘oo er ene [3 
Oxde], are mepiye To mov. Ph. Fud. By which ways of {peaking (tho there is a Cabbaliftic 
reafon affignd too) they intend chiefly to exprefs His ommniprefence and immenfity. That, in Ad. 
Ap. Seems to be of the fame kind, “Ev aur —P Cows, 1 xwemedar, meee rporr. b Such things 
as thefe, how incongruous and wild foever they are, have bin affirmed; that God is infinite du- 
ration, fpace, ere. What can be meant by that, Karas av Asyoiro 6 aswv Sets, in Plotinus? 
© Were not they, who converfe with books, accuftomd to fuch trials, it would be fhocking to find 
Balbus in Cicero aflerting, effe mundum deum: and yet in another place, that it is quafi communis 
deorum, atg; hominum domus, aut utbs utrorumque; anddeorum, hominumg; canufa faGtus: in another, 
providentia deorum mundum, cp omnes mundi partes > initio conflitutas effe, > omnt tempore admi- 


xiftrari: in another, mundum ipfum natura adminiftrari: with other like inconfiftences. 
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which we can be more certain. Were weall the fame being, and had ove mind, as in 
that cafe we muft have, thoughts could not be private, or the peculiar thoughts of 
any one perfon; but they muft be common atts of the whole mind, and there could 
be but one confcience common to us all’. Befide, if all things conjunétly are God 
or the Perfect being (I dread the mention of fuch things, tho it be in order to refute 
them ), how comes this remarkable inftance of imperfection, among many others, 
to cleave to us, that we fhould or kvow even our felves, and what we are>? Ip 
fhort, no collection of beings can be ove being; and therefore not God. And the. 
univerfe itfelf is but a collection of diftin& beings . 


XIII. ft is fo far from being true that God is corporeal, that there could be no fuch 
thing as either matter or motion, if there was not fome Superior being, upon whom they de- 
pended. Or, God is {uch a Being, that without him there could be neither matter nor mo- 
tion. This mult be true of matter: becaufe it has been proved already, that there can 
be Sut ane independent being; that he is izcorporeal; and that the exiftence of all o- 
ther beings muft depend upon Him. But the fame thing may be proved otherwife, 
If matter (I mean the exiftence of it) does not depend upon fomething above it, it 
muft be an independent being; and if an independent being, a neceflary being; and 
then there could be no fuch thing as a vacuum: but all bodies muft be perfectly folid ; 
and, more than that, the whole world could be but ove fuch body, five times as firm 
as brafs, and incapable of all motion. For that being which exifis necefjarily does ne- 
ceffarily exif? : that is, it cannot wot exi?, But in a vacuum matter does not exift. 

Moreover, if matter be an independent, neceflary being, and exifts of itfelt, this 
muft be true of every particle of it: and if fo, there could not nonly be no vacuum, 
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cAas omomadsiy nuucte Te wpa ceuABS, 1 mpeg +o wav. Plot. Here this author is clear, tho at fome o- 
ther times very dark. b Cur gquidquam ignoraret animus hominis, fo effet Deus? Cic. 


¢ The fyftem of Spinofa is fo apparently falfe, and full of impieties and contradictions, that more 
needs not be faid againft it: tho much might be. What Velleins fays in Cicero, is not only true, Sj 
mundus eft deus, —dei membra partim ardentia, partim refrigerata dicenda funt: but, if there is but 
one fubftance, one nature, one deing, and this being is God, then all the follies, madneffes, wickeds 
neffes that are in the world, are in God; then all things done and fufferd are both done and {ufferd 
by Him ; He is both caufe and effect; He both willes and nilles, affirms and denies, loves and hates 
the fame things at the fame time, &c. That fuch grofs atheifm as this fhould ever be fafhionable ! 
Atheifm: for certainly when we inquire, whether there is a God, we do not inquire, whether we 
ourfelves and all other things which are vifible about us do exifl: fomething different from them 


muft be intended. Therefore to fay, there is no God different from them, is to fay, there is no God 
at all. 
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but every particle muft be every where. For it could not be limited to occupy only 
a place of fuch certain dimenfions by its ow nature; fince this confinement of ex- 
iftence within certain bounds implies non-exiftence in other places beyond thofe 
bounds, and is equal to a negation of exiftence ; and when exi/fence is effential to any 
being, a negation of exiftence cannot be fo. Nor, inthe next place, could its exiftence 
be limited by any thing elfe, becaufe it is fuppofed to have its exiftence only of itfelf; 
i.e. to have a principle of exiftence in itfelf, or to have an exiftence that is not dé- 
pendent upon or obnoxious to any other. 3 

And I may add ftill, if matter be felf-exiftent, I do not fee, not only how it comes 
to be reftraind to a place of fome certain capacity, but alfo how it comes to be li- 
mited i other refpects; or why it fhould not exift in a manner that is i all refpetts 
perfect. So that thus it appears, matter muft derive its exiftence from fome other 
being, who caufes it to be juft what itis. And the being, who can do this, mutt 
be God. 

It is to no purpofe to object here, that one cannot conceive, how the exiftence of 
matter can be derived from another being. For God being above our conceptions, the 
manner in which He operates, and in which things depend upon him, mutt alfo be 
unconceivable. Reafon difcovers, that this vifible world muft owe its exiftence to 
fome invifible Almighty being; 7 ¢. it difcovers this to be fa@, and we muft not 
deny facts, becaufe we know not how they are effected. It is far from being news 
that our faculties fhould difclofe to us-the exiftence of things, and then drop us in 
our inquiry ow they are. Thus much for matter. 

As for motion; without a Firft caufe, fuch as has been defcribed, there could be 
none: and much lefs /#ch motions as we fee in the world. This may be immedi- 
ately deduced from the foregoing paragraphs. For if matter itfelf could not be with- 
out fuch a caufe, it is certain motion, which is an affection of matter, could never 
be. 

But further, there could be no motion, unlefs either there be in matter itfelf a pow- 
er of beginning it; or it is communicated from body to body in an infinite fucceffion, ot 
in acircle, and fo has no beginning ; or elfe is produced by fome incorporeal being, or 
beings. Now as hardy as men are in advancing opinions that favor their vices; 
tho never fo repugnant to reafon, I can hardly believe any one will affert, that a par- 
cel of mere matter (let it be great or {mall, of any figure whatfoever, &c.) left alto- 
gether to itfelf; could ever of itfelf begiz to move. If there is any fuch bold-afler- 
tor, let him fix his eyes upon fome lump of matter, ex. gr. a tone, piece of timber, 
or aclod (cleard of all animals), and perufe it well; and then ask himfelf ferioufly, 
whether it is poffible for him in earneft to believe, that that ftoney log, or clod, tho 
nothing 
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nothing corporeal or incorporeal fhould excite or meddle with it, might fome time or 
other of itfelf begin to creep, However, to be fhort, a power of beginning motion 
is not in the idea of matter. Tt is paflive, as we fee, to the impreffions of motion, 
and fufceptive of it; but caxnor produce it, On the contrary, it will always perfift 
uniformly in its prefexe flare, either of reft or motion, if nothing ftirs, diverts, acce- 
Jerates, or {topsite Nor ts there any thitg in all phyfics better fettled than that, which 
is called wis ivertia, or the inertia of matter. 

The propagation of motion from body to body, 2ithout any Firft mover, or im- 
material caufe of motion, has been proved impoffible, prop. I. 

The fuppofition of a perpetual motion in a circle is begging the queftion. For if 
A moves B, B movesC, and fo on to Z, and then Z moves A; this is the fame as to 
fay, that A moves A, by the intervention of B, C, D,--- Z: that is, A moves it 
felf or can begin motion *. 

It remains then, that all corporeal motions come originally from fome mover incor- 
poreal: which muft be either that Supreme and felf-exifting /pirit himfelf, who is 
God; or fuch, as will put us into the way how to find, that there is fuch a Being. 


Turn back to p. 65. 


If we confider ovrfelves, and the voluntary motions begun by us, we may there 
fee the thing exemplified. We move our bodies or fome members of them, and by 
thefe move other things, as they again do others; and know thefe motions to {pring 
from the operations of our minds: but then we know alfo, that we have not an in- 
dependent power of creating motion. If we had, it could not be fo limited as our 
loco-motive faculties are, nor confined to fmall quantities and certain circumftances 
only : we fhould have had it from eternity, nor could we ever be deprived of it. 
So that we are neceflitated to look up and acknowledge fome Higher being, who is 
able not only to produce motion, but to impart a aculty of producing it. 

And if the petty motions of us mortals afford arguments for the being of a God, 
much more may thofe greater motions we fee in the world, and the phenomena atten- 
ding them: I mean the motions of the planets and heavenly bodies. For thefé mutt be 
put into motion, either by one common mighty Mover, acting upon them immedj- 
ately, or by caufes. and laws of His appointment; or by their refpective movers, 


* What Cerjormus charges upon many great men (but upon fome of them furely unjuftly ) 
s to'me unintelligible. He fays, they believed femper homines fuiffe, Cc. and then, Itaque.e omni- 
um, qua in fempiterno ifto mundo femper fuerunt, futuragque junt, aiunt principium fuiffe nullam; fed 
grbem effe guemdam generantium, nafcentinmaue, in quo uniuscujufque. geutts initium frmul ep finis 
effe videatur. 
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who alfo, for reafons to which you can by this time be no ftranger, muft depend 
upon fome Superior, who furnifhed them with the power of doing this. And grant- Hi 
ing it to be done either of thefe ways, we can be at no great diftance from a demon- i 
ftration of the exiffence of a Deity. i! 
It may perhaps be faid, that tho matter has not the power of moving itfelf, yet it 
hath an attrattive force, by which it can move other parts of matter: fo that all 
matter equally moves and is moved. But, allowing thofe things which are now ufu- 
ally afcribed to attrattion, we fhall ftill be neceflitated to own fome Superior being, Hi 
whofe isflwence mixes itfelf with matter, and operates upon it; or at leaft who, fome ah 
way or other, émparts this force. For attratlion, according to the true fenfe of the 
word, fuppofes one body to act upon another at a diftance, or where it isnot; but 
nothing can ve an agent, where it is vot at all. Matter can act only by contaét, im- 
pelling contiguous bodies, when it is put into motion by fomething elfe, or refifting 
thofe which ftrike againft ir, when it is atreft. And this it does as matter ; i. e. by 1 
being impenetrable to other matter: but attraction is not of the nature or idea of Mi 
matter. So that what is called attraction, is fo called only becaufe the fame things ne 
happen, as if the parts of matter did mutually attract: but in truth this can only be: 
an effect of fomething, which aéts upon or by matter according to a certain law. 
The. parts of »matter feem not only to gravitate towards each other, but many of 
them to fly each other. Now thefe two comrary motions and feeming qualities can- "i 
not both proceed from matter gza matter; cannot both be of the nature of it: and : 
therefore they muft be owing to fome external caufe, or to fome other being, which 
excites in them thefe tendencies and averfions. 
Befide, as to the revolution of a planet about the fun, mere gravitation is not fuffi- 
cient to produce that effect. It muft be compounded with a motion of projections 
10 keep the planet from falling directly into the fun, and bring it about: and from 
what hand, 1 defire to know, comes this other motion (or direction )?..Who im-. 
prefied it? | 
What a vaft field for contemplation is here opend! Such regions of . matter about 
us, in which there is not the /ea# particle that does not carry with it an argument | 
of God’s exiftences not the /eaf ftick or ftraw or other trifle that falls to the ground, 
but fhews it; not the flighteft motion. produced, the leaft »whifper of the air, but 
tells it. 





XIV. The frame and conftitution of the world, the aftonifbing magnificence of it, the va- 
vious phenomena and kinds of beings, the umformity obferved in the productions of things, the 
ufes and ends. for which they ferve, CC. do all. fhew that there is [ome Almighty Aefigner, an 
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infinite wifdom and power at the top of all thefe things: fuch marks there are of both. Or, 
God is that Being, without whom fich a frame or conftitution of the world, fuch a magnifi. 
cence in it, @c. could not be. In order to prove to any one the grandue/i of this fabric 
of the world, one needs only to bid him confider the /# with that infupportable glo- 
ry and luftre that furrounds it: to demonftrate the vatt diftance, magnitude, and heat 
of it: to reprefent to him the chorus of planets moving periodically, by uniform law$s 
in their feveral orbits about it; affording a regular variety of afpedts ; guarded fome of 
them by /écondary planets, and as it were emulating the flate of the fun; and -pro- 
bably all poffeft by proper izbabitants: to remind him of thofe furprifing vifits the 
comets make us; the large trains, or uncommon fplendor, which attends them; the 
far country they come from; and the curiofity and horror they excite not only among 
us, but in the inhabitants of other planets, who alfo may be up to fee the entry and 
progrefs of thefe minifters of fate>: to direct his eye and contemplation, through 
thofe azure fields and vaft regions above him, up to the fixt /fars, that radiant, num- 
berlefs hoft of heaven; and to make him underftand, how unlikely a thing it is, 
that they fhould be placed there only to adorn and befpangle a canopy over our heads 
(tho that would be a great piece of magnificence too ), and much Jefs to fupply the 
places of fo many glow-worms, by affording a feeble light to our earth, or even to 
all our fellow-planets : to convince him, that they are rather fo many other fans, with 
their feveral regions and fets of planets about them: to fhew him, by the help of 
glaffes, {till more and more of thefe fixt lights, and to beget+in him an apprehen- 
fion of their unaccountable wwmbers, and of thofe immenfe paces, that lie retired be- 
yond our utmof? reach and even imagination: I fay, one needs but to do this, and ex- 
plain to him fuch things as are now known almoft to every body ; and by it to fhew, 
that if the world be not infinite, it is ixfizito fimilisc; and therefore fure a magnificent 
ftru@ture, and the work of an iwfinite Archite@. But if we could takea view of all 
the particulars containd within that aftonifhing compafs, which we have thus haftily 
run over, how would wonders multiply upon us¢ Every fcene and part of the world 
is as it were made up of other worlds. If we confider this our feat (I meat this 


«So far is thatifrom being true, Nequaquam — divinitus effe creatam Naturam mundi, qua tanta 
eft pradita culpaedeicrer. Men rathly (impioufly ) cenfure what they do not underftand. Like that 
king of Cuffile, who fancied himfelf able to have contrived a better fy{tem of the world; becaufe he 
knew not what the true fyftem is, but took it to be as defcribed to him by R. Jf, aé. Sid, and other 
aftionomers of thofe times. > Since they have, or may have great effects upon the feveral 
parts of the folar fyftem, one may {peak thus without falling into the {tperftition of the multitude, 
or meaning what is intended by that, Nuwquam calo /pectatum impune cometen (in Caud.), or the 
like. © Finitus, et infinito fimilis. Pain. 
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earth), what {cope is here for admiration ? What variety of mountains, hills, valleys, 
plains, rivers, feas, trees, plants! The many tribes of different avimals, with which 
it is ftocked! The multifarious sventions and works of one of thefe; that is, of us 
men, &c. And yet when thefe are all furveyd as wicely as they can be by the help 
of our unaffifted fenfes, and even of telefcopical glaffes, by the affiftance of good mi- 
crofcopes in very fmall parts of matter as many zew wonders * may perhaps be difco- 
verd, as thofe already obferved; new kingdoms of animals; new architeéture and cu- 
riofity of work. So that as before our fenfes and even conception fainted in thofe 
vaft journeys we were obliged to take in confidering the expanfe of the univerfe; 


fo here again they fail us in our refearches into the principles and conftituent parts of 


it. Both the beginnings and the ends of things, the leaf and the greate/f, all confpire 
to bafle us: and which way ever we profecute our inquiries, we {tll fall in with 
frefh fubjeCts of amazement, and fre/b reafons to believe that there are indefinitely 
{till wore and more behind, that will for ever efcape our eagereft purfuits and deepeft 
penetration. 

This mighty dzilding is not only thus grand, and the appearances ftupendous in its 
but the manner in which things are effected is commonly unintelligible, and their 
caufes too profound for us. ‘There are indeed many things in nature, which we know ; 
and fome, of which-we feem to know the cau/es: but, alas! how few are thefe with 
refpe&t. to the whole fum? And the caufes which we affign, what are they 2 Com- 
monly fuch, as can only be expreffed in general terms, whilft the bottoms of things 
lie undifcoverd. Such, as have been collected from experience, but could f{carcely be 
known beforehand, by any arguments 4 priori, to be capable of rendering fuch ef= 
fects: and yet till caufes are known after that manner, they are not thoroughly under- 
{tood. Such, as feem difproportionate and too little, and are fo infufficient and unfa- 
tisfactory, that one cannot but be inclined to think, that fomething immaterial and 
invifible muft be immediately concerned. In fhort, we know many times, that fuch a 
thing will have fuch an effect, or perhaps that fuch an effect is produced by fuch 4 
caufe, but the manner how we know not; or but grofly, and if fuch an hypothefis be 
true. It is impoffible for us to come at,the true principles of things, or to fee into the 
oeconomy of the fize/f part of nature and workings of the fir? fprings. The caufes that 
appear to us, are but effects of other caufes: the veffels, of which the bodies of plants 
and animals confift, are made up of other, fmaller veflels: and the fxbrileff parts of 
matter, which we have any notion of (as animal fpirits, or particles of light), have 
their parts, and may for ought we know be compound bodies: and as to the fubjiances 
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themfelves of all thefe things, and their iwrerial conffitution, they are hid from our 
eyes. Our philofophy dwells in the furface of nature. 

However, in the next place, we our felves cannot but be witnefles, that there aré 
fiated methods, as {o many fet forms of proceeding, which things punétually and re- 
ligioufly keep to. The fame cau/és, circumftanced in the fame manner, have always 
the fame fuccefS: all the /pecies of animals, among us, are made according to one ge- 
neral idea; and fo are thofe of plants alfo, and even minerals: no mew ones are 
brought forth or arifen any where: and the old are preferved and continued by the 
old ways. 

Laftly, it appears I think plainly enough in the parts and model of the world, 
that there is a contrivance and a refpect to certain reafons and ends. How the fw is 
pofited near the middle of our fyftem for the more convenient difpenfing of his benign 
influences to the planets moving about him; how the plain of the earth’s equator in- 
terfe&s that of her orbit, and makes a proper angle with it, in order to diverfify the 
year, and create a ufeful variety of /éa/fons, and many other things of this kind, tho a 
thoufand times repeated, will abvays be pleafing obfervations to good men and true 
fcholars. Who can obferve the vapors to afcend, efpecially from the fea, meet aboye- 
in clouds, and fall again after condenfation, and not underftand this to be a kind of 
diftillation in order to clear the water of its groffer falts, and then by rains and dews 
to fupply the fountains and rivers with frefh and wholfom liquor; to nourifh the 
vegetables below by fhowers, which defcend in drops as from a watering-pot upon a 
garden, ec. who can view \the /fraéture of a plant or animal; the indefinite num- 
ber of their fibres and fine vefels, the formation of larger veflels and the feveral mem- 
bers out of them, and the apt di/poftion of all thefe ; the provifion that is made for 
the. reception and diftribution of sutriment ; the.effedé this nutriment has in extending 
the veffels, bringing the vegetable or animal to its full growth and expanfion, conti- 
nuing the morion of the feveral fluids, repairing the decays of the body, and preferving 
life: who can take notice of the feveral faculties of animals, their arts of faving and 
providing for themfelves, or the ways in which they are provided for; the u/és of 
plants to animals, and of fome animals to others, particularly to mankind; the care 
taken that the feveral /pecies fhould be propagated out of their proper feeds (without 
confufion®), the ftrong inclinations implanted in animals for that purpofe, their love of 
sheir young, and the like: I fay, who can do this, and not fee a defign, in fuch 
vegular pieces, fo nicely wrought, and /o preferved¢ If there was but ove animal, and 


2 If any one, fitting upon mount da, had feen the Greek army coming on in proper order [werx 
DORs noo ps % reekiws TOG medvosg aparssoay |, he ought moft certainly, notwithftanding what Sex. 
Emper, fays, to have conciuded, that there was fome commander, under whofe conduct they moved. 
I} 
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in that cafe it could not be doubted but that his eyes were made that he might /ée 
with them, his ears that he might ear with them, and fo on, through at leaft the 
moft confiderable parts of him; if it can much lefs be doubted, when the fame 
things are repeted in the individuals of all the tribes of animals; if the like obfervati- 
ons may be made with refpet to vegetables, and other things; and if all thefe hinds 
of things, and therefore much more their particulars, upon and in the earth, waters, 
air, are unconceivably umerous (as moft evidently they are), one cannot but be con- 
vinced from that, which is fo very obvious to every underftanding, and plainly runs 
through the wobler parts of the vifible world, that other things, even thofe that 
feem to be /efs noble, have their exds too, tho not fo well underftood. 

And now fince we cannot fuppofe the parts of matter to have contrived this won- 
derful form of a world among themfelves, and. then by agreement to have taken 
their refpective pofts, ahd purfued conftant exds by certain methods and meafures 
concerted (becaufe thefe are adts, of which they are not capable), there muft be fome 
other Being, whofe wifdom and power are equal to fuch a mighty work, as is the 
Siruiture and prefervation of the world, There muft be fome almighty AGnd, who 
models and adorns it; lays the caufes of things fo deep ; prefcribes them fuch uni- 
form and fteady laws ; deftines and adapts them to certain purpofes; and makes one 
thing to fit and anfwer to another ?. 

That fach a beautiful fcheme, fich a juft and geometrical arrangement of things, 


compofeds of innumerable parts, and placed as the offices and ufes and wants of the - 


feveral beings requires through fuch an immenfé extent, thould be the effe@ of chance 
only, is a conceit fo prodigioufly abfurd, that certainly no one can efpoufe it heartily, 
who underftands the meaning of that word. Chance feems to be only a term, by 
which we exprefs our ignorance of the caufe of any thing. For when we fay any 
thing comes by chance, we do not mean, that it had no other caufe; but only, 
thar we do mot kzow the true caufe, which produced it, or interpofed in fuch a 
manner; as to make that fall out which was not expected. Nor can I think, that 
any body has fuch an idea of chance, as to make it an agent or really exifting and 
acting caufe of any thing, and much lefs fare of all things: Whatever events or 
effects there ares they muft proceed fromr fome agent or caufe, which is either free 
or not free (that is, neceffary). If it be free, it wills what it produces: and there- 
fore that which is produced is produced with de igm, not by chance. If it acts ne- 
ceflarily, the event muft zeceffarily be, and therefore it is not by accident. For that, 
which is by accident or chance only, might not have been; or it is an accident 
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only that it is.’ There can be therefore xo uch canfe as chances And to omit 
a preat deal that might yet be faid, matter is indefinitely divifible, and the firft pare 
ticles (or atoms) of which it confifts muft be fmall beyond all our apprehenfion ; 
and the chances, that’ muft all hit to produce owe individual of any Species of mate- 
rial’ beings Cif only chance was concerned), muft confequently be indefinitely many 
and if /pace be alfo indefinitely extended, and the number of thofe orderly fyftems of 
matter that lie difperfed in it #definite, the chances required to the production of 
them all, or of the univerfe, will be the rectangle of one indefinite quantity drawn 
into another. We may well call them infmire. And then to fay, that any thing 
cannot happen, unlefs infinite chances coincide, is the fame as to fay, there are infi- 
mite chances againft the happening of it, or odds that it will not happen: and this 
again is the fame as to fay, it is impoffible to happen; fince if there be a poflibility 
that it way happen, the hazard is wot infinite. The world therefore cannot be the 
child of chance*. He mutft be little acquainted with the works of nature, who is 
not fenfible how delicate and fine they are: and the fizer they are, the Lroffer were 
thofe of Epicurus>. | 

If it fhould be objected, that many things feem to be w/éle/i, many births are 
monfirous, or the like, fuch anfwers as thefe may be made. The w/és of fome things 
are known to fome men, and not to others: the ufes of fome are known xzow, that 
were not known to any body formerly: the ufes of many may be difcoverd hereafter : 
and thofe of fome other things may for ever remain unknown to all men, and yet be 
in nature, as much as thofe dilcoverd were before their difcovery, or are now in refpe& 
of them who know them not. Things have not therefore no ufes, becaufe they are 
conceald from us. Nor is zature irregular, or without method, becaufe there are 
fome /eeming deviations from the common rule. Thefe are generally the effets of 
that influence, which free agents and various circumftances have upon natural pro- 
duétions; which may be deformed, or hurt by external impreffions, heterogeneous mat- 
rer introduced, or difagreeable and unnatural motions excited: and if the cafe could 
be truly put, it would no doubt appear, that nature proceeds as regularly (or the laws 
of nature have as regular an effect), when a monffer is produced, as when the #/zal iffue 
in common cafes. Under thefe circumftances the monfter is the gemsine flue : that isy 


® Hoe qui exiftimat fieri potuiffe, non intelligo cur non idem putet, fs innumerabiles unius Cp viginti 





forme literarum, — aliguo conjiciantur, poffe ex his in terram excuffis annales Ennii, ut deinceps 
lezi poffist, effict: quod nefcio anne in uno quidem verfu poffit tantum valere fortuna. Cic. But. alas, 
what are Exnius’s annals to fuch a work as the world is ! b He was moxvyeaharar@, eT MG 
wasehaarrsweves wander BiGaiov. D. L. But that part of his phyfics is here meant, in which he treated 
cf the origin of the world; or rather of infinite worlds; which makes his thought the groffer ftill. 
For infinite worlds require infinite chances infinitely repeted, 
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in the fame circumftances there would always be the fame kind of produ€tion. And 
therefore if things are now and then mif-fhaped, this infers no unfteadinefs or mif- 
take in nature. Befide, the magnificence of the world admits of fome perturbations ; 
not to fay, requires fome variety. The queftion is, Could all thofe things, which 
we do know to have ufes and ends, and to the production of which fuch wonderful 
contrivance and the combinations of fo many things are required, be produced, and 
method and regularity be preferved /o far as it w, if nothing but blind chance pre- 
fided over all? Are not the innumerable inftances of things, which are wndeniably made 
with reference to certain ends, and of thofe which are propagated and repeted by 
the fame conftant methods, enough to convince us, that there are ends propofed, and 
rules obferved, even where we do not fee them. And, laftly, if we fhould defcend 
to particulars, what are thofe feemingly ufelefs or monftrous productions in refpec 
of the reff, that plainly declare the ends, for which they were intended, and thit 
come into the world by the. x/zal ways, with the x/zal perfection of their feveral 
kinds? If the comparifon could be made, I verily believe thefe would be found to 
be almoft infinituple of the other; which ought therefore to be reputed as mothing. 

They, who content themfelves with words, may afcribe the formation of the 
world to fate or nature, as well as to chance, or better. And yet fate, in the firft 
place, is nothing but a fries of events, confiderd as neceffarily following in fome cer- 
tain order; or, of which it has always been true; that they would be in their de- 
terminate times and places. It is called indeed a feries of caufesa: but then they 
are fuch caufes as are alfo effects, all of them, if there is no Firft caufe; and may 
be taken for fwch. So that in this defcription is nothing like fuch a cau/é, as is 
capable of giving this form to the world. A /eries of events is the fame with 
events happening /ériatim: which words declare nothing concerning the cau/é of that 
concatenation of events, or why it is. Time, place, manner, neceffity are but cir- 
cumftances of things that come to pafs; not caufes of their exiftence, or of their being 
as they are. On the contrary, fome external and fuperior caufe muft be fuppofed to 
put the /éries in motion, to project the order, to connect the caufes and effects, 


and to #mpofé the neceflity >. 
* Series implexa caufarum. Sen. b Seneca fays himfelf, that in this feries God 1s prima 
emnium caufa, ex qua catera pendent. Indeed it is many times difficult to find out what the ancients 
meant by fate. Sometimes it feems to follow the motions of the heavenly bodies and their alpects, 
Of this kind of fate is that paflage in Suetonius to be underftood, where he fays that Tiderias was 
addittus mathematica, perfuafioni(q: plenus cuncta fato agi. Sometimes it is confounded with fortune. 
So in Lucian we find tw rim apabsray Te wepwoipaputva, «) & e depxns inecw exenawdy. And fome- 
times it is the fame with God: as when the Stoics fay, fy Te buvocs Seov 1 ER Eaysucepunermy % Ala, Ape 

Diog. L. and the like elfewhere, 
Then 
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Then for wature, 1. If it be ufed for the éstrinfic manner of exifting ; that conftitu- 
tion, make, or difpofition, with which any thing is produced or born, and from 
which refult thofe properties, powers, inclinations, paffions, qualities, and mannersy 
which are called vatural (and fometimes zature), in oppofition to fuch as are acquie 
ved, adventitious, or forced (which ufe.is common): then to fay, that nature formed 
any thing, or gave it its manner of exiftence, is to fay, that it formed itfelf, or 
that the effect is the efficient *. Befide, how can manner (manner of exifting) be 
the caufe of exifting, or properly do any thing. An agent is an a@ting being, fome 
fubftance, not a manner of being. 2. If it be ufed in that other fenfe, fomething 
analogous to the former, by which it ftands for the ideas of things, what they are 
in themfelves, and what in their circumftances, caufes, confequences, refpeéts; or, in 
fhort, that which determines them to be of this or that kind (as when we fays 
the xature of juftice> requires this or that; # e. the idea of juftice requires or 
fuppofes it: a crime is of fuch a wature; that is, bears fuch a refpe& to the laws 
and is attended with fuch circumftances, or the like): then none of rhefe fenfes can 
do an atheift any fervice. 3. If it be ufed for the world (as, the laws of zature 
may be underftood to be the laws of the world, by which it is governed, and the 
phenomena in it produced’; after the fame manner of {peaking as when we fay, the 
laws of England, France, &c.) then it ftands for that very thing, the former and ar- 
chite&t of which is the obje@ of our inquiry; and therefore cannot be that archi- 
eect irfelf. Under this fenfe may be comprehended that, when it denotes reality of 
exifience, as when it is faid that fuch a thing is not in watwre (not to be found in 
the world). 4. If it fignifies the forementiond Jays themfelves; or that courfe, in 
which things by virtue of thefe laws proceed (as when the effects of thefe laws 
are ftyled the works of #atare): then, laws fuppofe fome legiflator, and are pofte- 
rior to that, of which they are the laws. There can be no laws of any nation, 
till the people ares of which that nation confifts. 5. If it be ufed after the fame 
manner as the word habit frequently is; to which many things are afcribed (juft as 
they are to nature’, though it be nothing exifting diftin@ from the habits, which 
particular men or beings contract: then nature is a kind of abjraé notion, which 
can do nothing. Perhaps wature may be put for matures, .all natures, after the man- 
mer of a collective noun; or it may be mentiond as an agent, only as we perfonify 
wirtues and attributes, either for variety, or the fhorter and more convenient expref- 


* As when Strato Lamps. according to Tu!ly, docet omnia effe effeda natura. b Vis ep 
natura juftitia. Cic. ¢ Almoft as if it ftood for mata, or res nata;, all things, that are 
produced, (So fetura feems to be put fometimes for fetus.) Sunt, qui omnia watura nomine appel- 
corpora, Gp inane, quag; bis accidant. Cie, 
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fing of things. Laftly, if it denotes the Author of nature, or God, (the effech 
feeming, tho by a hard metonymy in this cafe, to be put for the efficient) : then, 
to Him it is that I afcribe the formation of the world, ce. To all which I muft 
fubjoin, that there is an unaccountable diberty taken in the ufe of this word: and 
that frequently it is ufed merely as a word, and nothing more, they who ufe it 
not knowing themfelves, what they mean by it’. However in wo fenfe can it fu- 
perfede the being of a Deity. 


XV. Life, fenfey cogitation, and the faculties of our own minds fhew the exiftence of 
fome fuperior Being, from whom they are derived. Or, God ts that Beings without whons 
neither could thefe be, any more than the things before mentiond. That they cannot flow 
from the nature of any matter about us as matter, or from any modification, fize, 
or motion of it, if it be not already apparent, may perhaps be proved more fully af= 
terwards. And that our fowls themfelves are not felf-exiftent, nor hold their facul- 
ties independently of all other beings, follows from pr. IV. and VII. Therefore 
we muft neceflarily be indebted for what we have of this kind, to fome great Be- 
nefaGtor, who is the fountain of them. For fince we are confcious, that we have 
them, and yet have them not of our felves, we muft have them from ome other. 

A man has little reafon, God knows, to fancy the /#ppofitum of his life, fenfe, and 
cogitative faculties to be an independent being, when he confiders how #ranjitory and 
wacertain at beft his life and all his injoyments are ; what he is, whence he came, and 


whither he is going®. The mind aéts not, or in a moft imperceptible manner iz: 


animalculo, or the feminal ftate of a man; only as a principle of vegetation in the 
{tate of an embryon; and as a fenfitive foul in the ftate of infancy, at leaft for fome 
time, in which we are rather below, than above, many other animals.. By degrees 
indeed, with age and exercife and proper opportunities, it feems to open itfelf, find 
its own talents, and ripen into a rational being. But then it reafons not without 
labor, and is forced to take many tedious fteps inthe purfuit of truth; finds all its 
powers fubject to great echpfés and diminutions, in the time of fieep, indifpofition, 


* Natura, inquit, hac mihi preffat. Non intelligis te, cim hoc dieis, mutare nomen Deo? Quid 
enim aliud eft Natura, quam Deus, Gp divina ratio, &c? Sen. When it is {aid, Neceffe eff mundum 
ipfum natura adminifirari, ap. Cic. what fenfe are thofe words capable of, if by narure te not 
really meant God? For it muft be fomething different from the world, and fomething able to go- 
vern it. > Alii naturam cenfent effe vim quandam fine ratione, cientem motus in corpo- 
ribus neceffarios, &c. fays Balbus in Cic. What can this vis be: vis by itfelf, without the mention 
of any fubject, inwwhich it inheres; or of any caufe, from whence it proceeds? A foul of the world, 


plaftic nature, bylarchic principle, 2¥1D IDV, and the like, are more intelligible than that. cyt 
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ficknefs, exc. and at beft to reach but a few objects in refpe& of all, that are in the 
immenfity of the univerfe; and, laftly, is obnoxious to many painful fenfations and 
reflexions. Had the fowl of man the principle of its own exiftence and faculties 
within itfelf, clear of all dependence, it could not be liable to all thefe limitations and 
defeéls, to all thefe alterations and removes from one ftate to another: it muft cer= 
tainly be conftant to itfelf, and perfift in an xxiform manner of being. 

There may be perhaps who will fay, that the fowl, together with life, fenfe, cc. 
are propagated by rraduétion from parents to children, from them to their children 
again, and fo from eternity: and that therefore nothing can be collected from the 
nature of them as to the exiftence of a Deity. .4/- If there could be fuch a 
traduction, yet to fuppofe one traduced to come from another traduced, and {o ab eterno, 
without any further account of the original of mankind, or taking in any author of this 
traductive power, is the fame as-to fuppofe an infinite feries of moveds without a mover, 
or of effects without a canfe: the abfurdity of which is fhewn already prop. I. But 
concerning this matter I cannot but think, further, after the following manner. 
What is meant by tradux anime ought to be clearly explaind: for it is not eafy to 
conceive how thought, or thinking fubftances, can be propagated after the manner of 
branches, or in any manner that can be avalogous to it, or even warrant a metaphorical 
ufe of that phrafe>. It fhould alfo be told, whether this tradu@ion be made from 
one or from both the parents. If from one, from which of them is it? And if 
from both, then the fame tradwx or branch muft always proceed from two ftocks : 
which isa thing, I prefume, that can no where elfe be found, nor has any parallel 
in nature. And yet fuch a thing may much better be fuppofed of vines, or plants, 
than of thinking beings, who are fimple and uncompounded fubftances ° 


@ For I cannot think, that any body will now ftand by that way of introducing men firft into 
the world, which is mentiond by Diedorus Sic. but afferted by Lucretius. Ubs quaq; loci regio op- 
portuna dabatur, Crefecbant uteri terra radicibus apti, Ce. b What by Tertu:lian in one 
place is called anima ex Adam tradux, ‘n another is velut furculus qui‘an ex matrice Adam in pro» 
paginem deduda, and equa'y un‘ntell:gible. Nor doth he explain him{elf better, when he confefl=s 
there to be duas /pecies feminis, corporalem ep animalem (al. corporis fermen > anima): or more fully 
femen animale ex anima diftillatione, fueut ec virus illud, corporale fcmen, ex carmis defaratione. 
¢ According to the fore-cited author the foul is derived from the father only, & genttalibus fa- 
ming foveis commendata: and all fouls from that of dam. Definimus animam, fays he, Dei flatn 
natam, ex una redundantem: and in another p'ace, ex uno homine tota hac animarum redundantia 
agitur, But this doh not well confift with his principal argument for traduction, thar children 
take after their parents. For befide what will here be faid by and by, if there is a traduction of 
all men from. one man, and traduction cauies likenefs; then every man mutt be like the fuft, and 
{configuently) every other. 
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This opinion of the traduétion of fouls feems to me to ftand upon an unfound 
foundation. For I take it to be grounded chiefly on thefe two things: the /ri 
litude there is between the features, humors, and abilities of children and thofe of 
their parents*; and the difficulty men find in forming the xotion of a /pirit >. For 
from hence they are apt to conclude, that there can be no other fubftance but wmat- 
ver: and that the fowl refulting from fome difpofition of the body, or fome part of 
it, or being fome merely material appendix to it, muft attexd it, and come along 
with it from the parent or parents; and as there is a derivation of the oxe, fo there 
muft be alfo of the orher at the fame time. 

Now the former of thefe is not always tre; as it ought to be, to make the ar- 
gument valid. Nothing more common than to fee children differ from their parents, 
in their underftandings, inclinations, fhapes, complexions, and (J am five) one from 
another. And this diffimilitude has as much force to prove there is wor a tradu@ion, 
as fimilitude, when ever that happens, can have to prove there is. Befides, it feems 
to me not hard to account for fome likenefs without the help of tradu€tion. It is 
plain the meat and drink men take, the air they breath, the objects they fee, the 
founds they hear, the company they keep, exc. will create changes in them, fometimes 
with refpe@ to their intelleGtuals, fometimes to their paffions and humors, and fome- 
times to their health and other circumftances of their bodies: and yet the original 
ftamina and fundamental parts of the man remain {till the fame. If then the /émina, 
out of which animals are produced, are (as I doubt not) azimalcula already formed<¢; 
which, being diftributed about, efpecially in fome opportune places, are taken in 
with aliment, or perhaps the very air; being feparated in the bodies of the males by 
{trainers proper to every kind, and then lodged in their feminal veffels, do there re- 
ceive fome kind of addition and influence; and being thence transferred into the 
wombs of the females, are there nourifhd more plentifully, and grow, till they be- 
come too big to be longer confined?: I fay, if this be the cafe, why may not thofe 

additions 


* Unde, oro te, fays the fame author, fimilitudine anima quog; parentibus de. ingeniis refponde- 
fi non ex anima, femine educimur? Then, to confirm this, he argues like a father indeed, 
thus: in illo ip/o voluptatis ultimo aftu, quo genitale virus expellitur, nonne aliquid de anima quogq; 
fentimus exire? I am afhamed to tran{cribe more. b Therefore the faid father makes the 
foul to be corporeal. ¢ Titis might feem to be favord by them whe hold, that all fouls 
were created in the beginning (an opinion mentiond in Nabb. ab. ¢& al. often), did not the fame 
authors derive the body AMIND Hw: as may be feen in P. 4b. ¢& paff. Particularly R. D. Oimbhi 
fays of man, IMANWW Ay wyn MD Caw) CY FJaON WR yun naw NID 1 





MUS, 


YAWN. 4 This account deftroys that argument, upon which Ceu/orinus {ays many of the 
old philofophers afferted the eternity of the world: quod negent omnino polfe reperiri, avefie ante, an 
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additions and the nutriment received from the parents, being prepared by their veffels, 
and of the fame kind with that with which they themfelves are nourifhd, be the 
fame in great meafure to the animalcula and embrya that it is to them, and confe- 
fequently very much affimilate their young, without the derivation of any thing 
elfe from them ¢ Many impreflions may be made upon the ferws, and tinctures given 
to the fluids communicated to it from the parents; and yet it, the amimal itfelf, may 
not be originally raifed in them, or traduced from them. This hypothefis (which 
has long been mine) fuggefts a reafon, why the child is fometimes more like the fa- 


ther, fometimes the mother: viz. becaufe the veffels of the animalculum are difpofed 


to receive a greater proportion of aliment fometimes from the ome, fometimes from 
the other: or the fluids and {fpirits in one may ferment and operate more /frongly than 
sn the other, and fo have a greater and more fignal effect. (Here it ought to be ob- 
ferved, that tho what the aimalculum receives from the father, is in quantity little 
in refpect of all that nutriment, which it receives by the mother; yet the former, 
being the firft accretion to the original fiamina, adhering immediately, and being 
early interwoven with them, may affect it more.) 

Since there cannot be a proper traduétion of the child (oe mind, and ove body) 
from both the to parents, all the fimilitude it bears to ome of them muft proceed 
from fome fuch caufe as I have affigned, or at leaft not from traduction. For the child 
being fometimes like the father, and fometimes the mother, and the traduction either a/- 
ways from the father, or alvays from the mother, there muft fometimes be /mili- 
tude, where there is no traduftion : and then if the child may refemble one of them with- 
outit, why not the other too? The account I have given, appears, many times at leaft, 
to be true in plants, which raifed from the fame feed, but in different beds and foil,. 
will differe The different nutriment introduces fome diverfity into the feed or ori- 
ginal plant, and affimilates it in fome meafure-to the reft raifed in the fame place. 

The other thing, which I take to be one of the principal fupports to this doctrine 
of traduttion (a fappofition, that the foxl is merely material, or but the refult of fome 
difpofition in matter) has been undertaken to be refuted hereafter. But I may pre- 
mife this here: tho we can have no image of a fpirit (becaufe fo being can be portraid 
or reprefented by an‘image, but what is material), yer we may have reafon to affert the 
exiftence of fwch a fubftance*. Adatter is a thing, which we converfe with, of 
which we know pretty well the nature, and propeyties ; and fince we cannot find 


ova generata fint; cum tp ovum fine ave, Cp avis fine ovo gigni non pofit. This queftion was once 
¥ - . . . - af 

much agitated in the world, as may be feen by Macrodins, and Plutarch ; who calls it, ro eroeoy 1 
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among them any that are cogitative, or fuch a thing as Life, but feveral things ixcon- 
Jyfent with them, we are under a neceffity of confefling that there is fome other {pe- 
cies of fubftance befide that which is corporeal, and that our /o#/s are of that kind 
(or rather of one of thofe kinds, which are not corporeal: for there muft be more 
than one), tho we can draw no image of it in our own minds. Nor is it at all 
furprifing, that we fhould not be able to do this: for how can the mind be the ob- 
jet of itfelf*? Tt may contemplate the body which it inhabits, may be confcious 
of its own as, and reflect upon the ideas it finds: but of its own fubftance it can 
have no adequate notion, unlefs it could be as it were object and fpectator both. Only 
that perfect Being, whofe knowledge is infinite, can thus intimately know himfelf. 

They, who found the traduttion of the foul upon this prefumption, that it is 
material, and attends the body as fome part or affection of it, feem further to be moft 
wofully miftaken upon this account: becaufe the body is/elf is not propagated by tra- 
duction. It paffes indeed through the bodies of the parents, who afford a tranfitory ha- 
bitation and fubfiftence to it: but it cannot be formed dy the parents, or grow ont of any 
part of them. For all the vital and effential parts of it muft be one coeval f yftem, and 
formed at once in the firft articleof the nafcent azimalculum; {ince no one of thefe could 
be nonrifhd, or ever come to any thing, without the reft: on the contrary, if any one 
of them could prevent and be before the reft, it would foon wither and decay again for 
lack of nourifhment received by proper veffels; as we fee the limbs and organs of ani- 
mals do, when the fupply due from the animal ceconomy 1s any way intercepted or 
obftruéted. And fince an organized body, which requires to be thus /imsltaneou/ly 
made (fafhiond as it were at one ftroke) cannot be the effect of any natural and gra- 
dual procefs, I cannot but conclude, that there were animalcula of every tribe originally 

formed by the almighty Parent, to be the feed of all future generations of animals. 
Any other manner of production would be like that, which is ufually called equivocal 
or fpontaneous generation, and with great reafon now generally exploded. And it is cer- 
tain, that the analogy of nature in other inftances, and microfcopical obfervations do 
abet what I have faid /frogly. 

Laftly, if there is no race of men that hath been from eternity, there is no man who 
is not defcended from two fir/? parents : and then the fouls of thofe two firft parents 
could be traduced from xo other. And that there is no fuch race (none that has been 
upon this earth from eternity), is apparent from the face of earthly things, and 
the hiffory of mankind», arts, and fciences. What is objected againft this argument 
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from fancied inundations, conflagrations, ec. * has no weight with me. Let us fup- 
pofe fome fuch great calamity to happen now. It muft be either univerfal, or note 
If univer(al, fo that no body at all could be faved, then either there muft never be 
any more men, OF they muft begin again in fome firf? parents. If it was only tropicals 
affe@ing fome one tract of the globe, or if the tops of mountains more eminent, or 
rocks more firm remaind unaffected, or if there were azy natural means left by which 
men might efcape, confiderable numbers muft certainly /arvive: and then it cannot 
be imagined, that they fhould all be ab/elutely fo ignorant of every thing, that no oné 
fhould be able to give an account of fuch things as were common; no one able to 
write, or read, or even to recollect that there were fuch things as letters; none, that 
underftood any trade ; none, that could tell what kind of habitations they had, how 
they ufed to be clothed, how their meat dreft, or even what their food was : nor 
can it be thought, that a// books, arms, manufactures of every kind, fhips, buildings, 
and all the produét of human skill and induftry now extant in the world fhould be 
fo univerfally and utterly abolifhd, that no part, no veffigiam of them fhould remain: 
not fo much, asto give a hint toward the fpeedy reftoration of neceflary arts at leafte 
The people efcaping muft fure have clothes on, and many neceflaries about them, 
without which they could not efcape, nor outlive fuch a dreadful fcene. In fhort, 
no conflagration, no flood, no deftruétion can ferve the objectors purpofe, to reduce 
mankind to that ftate, which by ancient memoirs and many undeniable fymptoms 
we find them to have been in ot many thoufands of years fince; I fay, no deftruc- 
tion can ferve his purpofe, but fuch an one as makes thorough work, only {paring two 
or three couples, ftript of every thing, and the moft ftupid and verieft blocks > to 
be picked out of the whole number: natural fools, or mere homines fylveftres would 
retain habits, and fall to their old way of living, as foon as they had the opportunity 
to do ite And fuppofe they never fhould have fuch an opportunity; yet neither 
would this ferve him effe@tually : fince without fome /ipernatural Power interpofing 
fuch a revolution could not be brought about, nor the naked creatures preferved, 
nor the earth reformed out of its afhes and ruins after fuch a calcination, or diffolu- 
tion, fuch a total demolition of every thing. To this give me leave to add, that tho 
many inundations, great earthquakes, vulcano’s and fiery eruptions have been in par- 
ticular countries; yet there is no memory or teftimony of any fuch thing, that has 
ever been zniverfal’, except perhaps of one deluge: and as to that, if the genias of the 


a TloaAcs % nolee morn PI-ogses perv over av eOT Os % toop lott, mph pow %G ier maryiscts. Plato. 
b The dyempmarss % meres, as Plato {peaks. ¢ For what has been faid only in general, and 
prefumptively, to ferve a caufe, fignifies nothing : no more than that teftimony in rnobius, where 
he feems to allow, that there have been univerfal conflagrations, Quando, fays he, mundus incenfus 
in favillas G cineres diffolutus eff ? Now ante nos? 
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language in which the relation is deliverd, and the manner of writing hiftory in 
it were well underftood, fome labourd and moliminous attempts to account for it 
had perhaps been prevented. And befide that, the fame record, which tells the 
thing was, tells alfo how immediately God was concernd in it; and [chat the peo- 
ple who then perifhd, as well as they who furvived, all defcended from two fir/? pa- 
vents: and if that authority bea fufficient proof of one part of the relation, it muft be 


fo of the ref. 
We may conclude then, that the human foul with its faculties of cogitation, &c. 


depends upon a Superior being. And who can this be but the Supreme being, or God? 
Of whom I now proceed to affirm, in the next place, that, 


XVI. Though His effence and manner of being is to us altogether incomsprehen/ible, yet we 
may fay with alfurance, that He is free from all defeéts; or One, from whom all defetts muft 
be removed. Ki 

This propofition hath in effect been proved already®. However I will take the li- 
berty to inlarge a little further upon it here. As our minds are fizite, they cannot with- 
out a contradi@ion comprehend what is sfimite. And if they were inlarged to ever fo 
great a capacity, yet fo long as they retain their general nature, and continue to be 
of the (ame kind, they would by that be only renderd able to apprehend more and 
more finite ideas; out of which, howfoever increafed or exalted, no pofitive idea of 
the perfection of God can ever be formed. For a Perfett being mutt be infinite, and 
perfe@tly One: and in fuch a nature there can be nothing fisite, nor any compofition of 
finites. 

How fhould we comprehend the nature of the Supreme incorporeal being, or how 
He exifts, when we comprehend not the nature of the moft inferior /pirits, nor have 
any conception even of matter itfelf devefted of its accidents; I mean, of that which 
is the /zppofitum of thofe accidents? How fhould we attain to an adequate knowledge 
of the Supreme author of the world, when we are utterly incapable of knowing the 
extent of the world itfelf, and the numberlefs undefcried regions, with their feveral 
{tates and circumftances, containd in it, never to be frequented or vifited by our phi- 
lofophy ; nor can turn our felves any way, but we are ftill accofted with fomething 
above our underftanding? If we cannot penetrate fo far into efetts, as to difcover 
them and their nature thoroughly, it isnot to be expected, that we fhould, that we 
can ever be admitted to fee through the myfteries of His nature, who is the Ganje, fo 
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far above them all. The Divine perfection then, and manner of being muft be of a 
kind different from and above all that we can conceive. 

However, notwithftanding our own defects, we may pofitively affirm there can be 
none in God: fince He is perfect, as we have feen, He cannot be defective or imperfect. 
This needs no further proof. But what follows from it, I would have to be well 
underftood and rememberd: wx. that from Him muft be removed wauwe of life and atti- 
Vity, ignorance, impotence, atting inconfiftently with reafon and truth, and the like. Be- 
caufe thefe are defects; defect of knowledge, power, ee. Thefe are defe&ts and ble- 
mifhes even in 4s. And tho His perfection is above all our ideas, and of a dif- 
ferent kind from the perfeCtions of men or any finite beings; yet what would bea 
defe& in them, would be much more fuch in Him, and can by no means be afcribed 
to Him2 

Though we underftand not His manner of knowing things; yet ignorance being 
uniform and the /ame in every fubject, we wnderffand what is meant by that word, 
and can literally and truly dewy that to belong to Him. The like may be faid with 
refpect to His power, or manner of operating, &c. And when we {peak of the in- 
ternal effential attributes of God pofitively, as that He is omnifcient, omnipotent, eter- 
nal, &c. the intent ¢ only to fay, that there is no object of knowledge or power, 
which He does not know or cannot do, He exifts without beginning and end, &c, 
and thus we keep ftill within the limits allowd by the propofition®. ‘That is, we 
may {peak thus without pretending to comprehend His nature. And fo, 


XVII. We may confider God as operating in the produtlion and government of the world, 
and may draw conclafions from His works, as they are called, notwwithftanding any thing 
which has been faid®%  Becaufe this we can do without comprehending the manner of 
His exiftence. Nay, the contemplation of His works leads us into a neceflity of 
owning, that there muft be an incomprehenfible Being at the head of them. 

Though I do not comprehend the mode, in which the world depends upon him 
and He influences and difpofes things, becaufe this enters into His mature, and the 
one cannot ‘be underftood without the other: yet if I fee things, which I know 
cannot be /élf-exiffent, and obferve plainly an oeconomy and defign in the difpofition of 
them, I may conclude that there is /ome Being, upon whom their exiftence doth de- 
pend, and by whom they are modeld; may call this Being GO D, or the Author 


a If that in Terence had been ( not a queftion, as it is there, but) an athrmation, Ego homuncio hoe 
non facerem, what a bitter reflexion had it been upon the heathen deity ? b Adyousy 6 wun Bow" 
€ > 5 / ' L . 
b.d¥ Esw, BAeyouer Plotin. © PWY NIN IWAN Main. 
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and Governor of the world, &c. without contradifting my felf or truth; as I hope 
it will appear from what has been faid, and is going to be faid in the next propofi- 


tion. 


XVIII. God, who gives exiffence to the world, does allo govern it by His providence. 
Concerning this grand queftion, Whether there is a Divine providence, or not, I ule to 
think, for my félf, after the following manner. 

Firff, The world may be faid to be governed (at leaft cannot be faid to be 2xoStpx- 
oc, or left to fluctuate fortuitoufly), if there are daws, by which natural canfes act, 
the feveral phenomena in it fucceed regularly, and, in general, the conftitution of 
things Is preferved : if there are rales obferved in the production of herbs, trees, and 
the like: if the feveral kinds of amimals are, in proportion to their feveral degrees and 
ftations in the animal kingdom, furnithd with faculties proper to direét and determin 
their aétions ; and when they act according to them, they may be faid to follow the 
law of their nature: if they are placed and provided for {uitably to their refpective na- 
tures and wants*, or (which amounts to the fame thing) if their natures are adap- 
ted to their circumftances”: if, laftly, particular cafes relating to rational beings are ta- 
ken care of in fuch a manner, as will at laft agree beft with reaj/on. . 

Secondly, Tf there are fuch daws and provifions, they can come originally from no o« 
ther being, but from Him who is the dathor of nature. For thofe laws, which re- 
- falt from the vatures of things, their properties, and the ufe of their faculties, and 
may be faid to be written upon the things themfelves, can be the laws of no other: 
nor can thofe things, whofe very 4eizg depends upon God, exift under any condition 
repugnant to His will; and therefore can be fubje& to no laws or difpofitions, which 
He would not have them be fubje& to; that is, which are not His. Befide, there 
is xo other being capable of impofing laws, or any fcheme of government upon the 
world; becaufe.there is no other, who is not himfelf part of the world, and whofe 
own exiftence doth not depend upon Him. 

Thirdly, By the providence of God I mean His governing the world by /ach laws, 
and making /wch provifions, as are mentiond above. So that if there are /#ch, there 
is a Divine providence. 


aD IA Ay CIN IPN, as the Fews fpeak. > T fhall not pretend here to meddle 
with particular cafes relating to inanimate or irrational beings; fuch as are mentiond in Mo. mebok. 
(a leaf’s falling from a tree, a fpider’s catching a flie, &c,) and which are there faid to be Wa 7 p2- 
Tho it is hard to feparate thefe many times from the cafes of rational beings ;, as alfo. to comprehend 
what W2A IP, perfect accident, is. 
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Laftly, Ut is not impoffible, that there fhould be fach: on the contrary, we have juft 
reafons to believe there are. It would be an abfurd affertion to fay, that any thing 
is impoffible to a being whofe nature 1s infinitely above our comprehenfion, if the 
terms do not imply a contradittion: but we may with confidence affert, that it is sm 
pofible for any thing, whofe exiffence flows from fuch a being, ever to grow fo far 
out of His reach, or be fo emancipated from under Him, that the manner of its ex- 
iftence fhould not be regulated and determind by Him. 

As to inanimate /wb/lances, we fee the cafe to be really juft as it was fuppofed before 
to be. The heavenly and greater bodies keep their ftations, or perfevere to go the 
fame circuits over and over by a certain lav. Little bodies or particles, of the fame 
kind, obferve continually the fame rzles of attracting, repelling, &c. When there 
are any feeming variations in nature, they proceed only from the different circumftan- 
ces and combinations of things, ating all the while under their ancient days. We are 
fo far acquainted with the /aws of gravitation and motion, that we are able to calcu- 
late their effects, and ferve our felves of them, fupplying upon many occafions the 
defect of power in our felves by mechanical powers, which never fail to anfwer accor- 
ding to the effablifhment. Briefly, we fee it fo far from being impoffible, that the ina- 
nimate world fhould be governd by Jaws, that all the parts of it are obnoxious to /aws 
by them inviolable. 

As to vegetables, we fee alfo how they are determind by certain methods prefcribed 
them. Each fort is produced from its proper feed ; hath the fame texture of fibres ; 
js nourifhd by the fame kind of juices out of the earth, digefted and prepared by 
the fame kind of vellels, ec. Trees receive annually their pecaliar liveries, and bear 
their proper fruits: flowers are dreft, each family, in the fame colors, or diverfify their 
fafhions after a certain manner proper to the kind, and breath the /ame effences: and 
both thefe and all other kinds ob/erve their feafons; and feem ‘to have cheir feveral 
profeffions and trades appointed them, by which they produce fuch food and manu- 
fattures (pardon the catachrefis), as may fupply the wants of animals. Being fo very 
neceflary, they, or at leaft the moft ufeful, grow ea/ily: being fixt in the earth, infen- 
fible, and not made for fociety, they are generally. zieo3%rex: being liable to a grear 
confumption both of them and their feeds, they yield great quantities of thefe, in or- 
der to repair and multiply their race, &c. So that here is evidently a regulation, by 
which the feveral orders are preferved, and the ends of them an{werd according to 
their firft ¢/fablifhment too. 

Then as to animals, there are lavs, which mut. mutand. ace common to them with 
inanimate beings and vegetables, or at leaft fuch as refemble* their laws. The individuals 


4 Pjiny in his chapter De ordsne watura in fatis,&c. treats of trees in terms taken from animals. 
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of the feveral kinds of thofe, as of thefe, have the fame (general) fhape, and mem- 
bers, to be managed after the fame manner: have the fame veffels replenithd with the 
fame kinds of fluids, and furnifhd with the fame glands for the feparation and diftri- 
bution of fuch parts of them, as anfwer the fame intentions in them all: are ftimula- 
lated by the fame appetites and uneafineffes to take in their food, continue their breed 
@c. And whatever it is, that proceeds thus in like manner, according to five methods, 
and keeps in the fame general track, may be faid to obferve and be under fome like rule 
or daw, which either operates upon and limits it ab extra, or was given it with its na= 
ture. But there are, moreover, certain obligations refulting from the feveral degrecs 
of reafon and fenfe, or fenfe only, of which we cannot but be confcious in our felvess 
and obferve faint traces in the kinds below us, and which can be lookt upon as no= 
thing lefs than /aws, by which animals are to move and manage. themfelves: that iss 
otherwife expreft, by which the Author of their natures governs them. ’Tis true the/é 
javs may not impofe an abfolute neceffity, nor be of the fame kind with thofe of ina- 
nimate and merely paffive beings, becaufe the beings which are fubje& to thefe (men 
at leaft) may be fuppofed in fome meafure free, and to a@ upon fome kind of principles 
or motives: yet ftill they may have the nature of laws, tho they may be broken; and 
may make a part of that providence by which God adminiffers the affairs of the world. 
Whatever advantages I obtain by my own free endeavours, and right ufe of thofe fa- 
culties and powers I have, I look upon them to be as much the effets of God’s pro- 
vidence and government, as if they were given me immediately by Him without my 
acting ; fince all my faculties and abilities ( whatever they are) depend upon Him, 
and are as it were inffruments of His providence to me in refpe&t of fuch things as 
may be procured by them .. 

To finifh this head: it is fo far from being impoffible, that the feveral tribes of avi- 
mals fhould be fo made and placed, as to find proper ways of fupporting and defending 
themfelves (I mean, {0 far as it is confiftent with the general oeconomy of the world: 
for fome cannot well fubfift without the deftruGion of fome others ), that, on the 
contrary, we fee men, beafts, birds, fithes, infeéts all have organs and faculties adap- 
ted to their refpective circumftances and Opportunities of finding their proper food 
or prey, gc. even to the aftonifhment of them who attend to the hiftory of nature. 
If men, who feem to have more wants than any other kind, find difficulties in main- 
taining life, it is becaufe they themfelves, not contented with what is decent and conveni= 
ent only, have by their luxuries and {candalous neglect of their reafon made life expenfive. 


® Therefore if thofe Effenes in Folephus, who are faid éal peep Or nlarvren To move, excluded hu. 
man endeavours, they muft be much in the wrong. 
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The world then being not left in a ftate of confufion or as a chaos, but reduced 
into order and methodized for ages to come; the feveral {pecies of beings having their 
offices and provinces affignd them; plants and animals fubfiftence fer ont for thems 
and as they go off, fucceflors appointed to relieve them, and carry on the /cheme, &ce 
that the pofibility only of a general providence fhould be allowd, is certainly too modeft 
a demand. We fee, or may fee, that # fact there is fuch a providence *. 

The great difficulty is, how to account for that providence, which is called parté- 
cular; or that, which refpects (principally) particular men. For rational beings and 
free agents are capable of doing and deferving well, or ill, Some will make a righe 
ufe of their faculties and opportunities, fome will not : the vicious may, or may not 
repent, or repent and relapfé: {ome fall into evil habits through inadvertence, bad ex- 
amples, and the like, rather than any defign; and thefe want to be reclaimd: fome 
may be fuppofed to worfhip God and to crave His protection and blefling, &. and 
then a proper anfwer to their prayers may be humbly expected. Hence many and 
great differences will arife, which will require from a governor /xitable incourage= 
ments, rewards, correptions, punifhments; and that fome fhould be protected and 
fortunate, others not, or lefs) Now the good or #il ftate of a man here, his fafety 
or danger, happinefs or unhappinefs depend upon many things, which feem to be fcarce 
all capable of being determind by providence. They depend upon what he does hiz- 
felf, and what naturally follows from his own behaviour: upon what 1s done by others, 
and may either touch him immediately, or reach him afterward: upon the courfé of 
nature, which muft affe@ him: and, in fine, upon many incidents, of which no ac- 
count is to be given. Asto what he does himfelf, it is impoffible for him, as things 
are in this maze of life, to know always what tends to happinefs, and what not: or 
if he could know; that, which ought to be done, may not be within the compafs 
of his powers. Then, if the aGtions of other men are free, how can they be de- 
termind to be only uch, as may be either good or bad (as the cafe requires) for 
fome other particular man; fince fuch a determination feems inconfiftent with li- 
berty 2 Befide, numbers of men acting every one upon the foot of their own private 
freedom, and the feveral degrees of fenfe and ability which they re/peétively have, their 
ats, as they either confpire, or crofs and obliquely impede, or perhaps directly meet 


2 Ut fiquis in domum aliquam, aut in gymnafium, aut in forum venerit, cima videat omninm rerum 
v ationem, modum, difciplinam, non poffit ea fine caufa fieri judicare, fed effe aliquem intelligat, qui pra= 
fot, & cui pareatur, &c. Cice b Little things have many times unforefeen and great ef- 
feéts: & contra. The bare fight of a fig, fhewn in the fenate-houfe at Rome, occafiond Carthage to 
be deftroyd: quod non Trebia, aut Tralymenus, non Canna bufto infignes Romani nominis perficere potu- 
ere; noncafira Punica ad tertinm lapidem vallata, porteq; Coline adequitans ipfe Hannibal, Plin. 
2 and 
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and oppofe each other, and have different effets upon men of different makesy or in 
different circumftances, mutt caufe a ftrange embarras, and intangle the plot. And 
as to the courfé of mature, if a good man be pafling by an infirm building, juft in 
the article of falling, can it be expected, that God fhould /i/pend the force of gra- 
vitation till he is gone by, in order to his deliverance; or can we think it would 
be increafed, and the fall haftend, if a bad man was there, only that he might be 
caught, crufhd, and made an example». If a man’s fafety or profperity fhould de- 
pend upon winds or rains, muft ev motions be impreft upon the atmofphere, and 
new directions given to the floating parts of it, by fome extraordinary and new in- 
fluence from God ¢ Mutt clouds be fo precipitated, or kept in fufpenfe*, as the ca/é of 
a particular man or two requires? To which add, that the differing and many times 
contrary circumftances and interefts of men are f{carce to be reconciled. The wind, 
which carries one into the port, drives another back to fea; and the rains, that are 
but juft fufficient upon the Ais, may drown the inhabitants of the valleys4, Tn 
fhort, may we expect muracles*: or can there be a particular providence, a provi- 
dence that fuits the /everal cafés and prayers of individuals, without a continual rz- 
petition of them, and force frequently committed upon the laws of nature, and the 
freedom of intelligent agents? For my part, I verily believe there may. For, 

1. It feems to me not smpoffible, that God fhould know what a to come: on the 
contrary, it is highly reafonable to think, that He does and muft know things fu- 
ture. Whatever happens in the world, which does not come immediately from Him, 
mutt either be the effe& of mechanical caufes, or of the motions of living beings: and 
free agents. For chance we have feen already is no caufe. Now as to the former, it can- 
not be impoffible for Him, upon whom the being and nature of every thing depends, 
and who therefore muft istimately know all their powers, and what effe@s they will 
have, to fee through the whole train of caufes and effe@s, and whatever will come to 


* While every one pufhes his own defigns, they muft interfere, and hinder one another. Ad fum- 
mum fuccedere honorem Certantes, iter infeflum fecere viai. Lucr. > Or is it not more 
likely, WIETRON dixodopuiees, F vmomerdyree dae Saye, 6 wots wor ay 4 (in Plorinus’s words )? ¢ Some- 
thing more than this we meet within Ong.’s.paraphrafe, where it is faid, that upon Mo/es’s prayer 
RYN Vy NOD NIMNIAINA NWP. Which fame pace Rafhi explains after the fame manner: 
QIN? WAN? WIND PAW TAN ANY [AYAN] yoad Nd Fyn]. 


. wn 
4 In Lucian, 7 
/ ‘ } / fod em f e ¥ NP af e / <> 
TALVTHY O perv Bogeny yuxyeTo emrimvevras’ o Do VOTO OF YEwryog UTE LET OV O° xvaDe 


bes HAtov. € Some 
have talked to this purpofé. So R. Aléo fays of fome prophets and hhafidim, IX yron ww, 
CoONAYATINW, So R. If. Abuh. that the good or evil, which happens to a man in this world 
by way of reward or punifhment, FN 12 DWN AND) DD NIM DIN AWyn.a Pp AT ON 
Sy IV MN NNW. So Abarb. VD INNAVTD Cpyawn saywn wig de n1D"7. And 
accordingly in Sed. teph. we find this thank{giving: 1py Cay boav ‘TD DY —— TIN CPM. 
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pafs in rhae ways: nay, it is impoffible, that He thould wt do it. We our felvess 
if we are fatisfied of the goodnefs of the materials of which a machine is made; 
and underftand the force and determination of thofe powers by which it is moved; 
can tell what it will do, or what will be the effect of it. And as to thofe things 
which depend upon the voluntary motions of free agents, it is well known, that men: 
(by whom learn how to judge of the reft) can only be free with refpect to fuch 
things as are within their /phere; not great, God knows: and their freedom with 
refpe@ to thefe can only confift in a liberty either to-aét, without any incumbent 
neceflity, as their own reafon and judgment fhall determin them; or to megleét their 
rational faculties, and not ufe them at all, but fuffer themfelves to be carried away 
by the tendences and inclinations of the body, which left thus to itfelf acts in a manner 
mechanically. Now He, who knows what # in men’s power, what not; knows the 
make of their bodies, and all the mechanifm and propenfions of them; knows the #a- 
ture and extent of their underftandings, and what will determin them this or that way ; 
knows all the procefs of natural (or fecond) caufes, and confequently how thefe may 
work upon them>: He, I fay, who. knows all this, may know wha men will do, 
if He can but know this one thing more, vx. whether they all #/é their rational 
faculties or vot. And fince even we our felves, mean and defective as we are, can 
in fowse meafure conceive, how fo much as this may be done, and feem to want but 
one ftep. to finifh the account, can we with any fhew of reafon deny to a Perfeé? 
being this one article more, or think that He cannot do that too; efpecially if we 
call to. mind, that this very power of fg our own faculties is held.of Him*¢ 
Obferve what a.fagacity there is in fome men, not only in refpect of phyfical cau- 
fes and effects, but alfo of the future aCtings of mankind; -arid how very eafie it is 
many times, if the perfons concernd, _their characters, and circumftances are given, 
to forefee what they will do: as,alf6~ to foretell many general events, tho the inter- 
mediate tranfactions upon.which they depend are not known*. Confider how 
much more remarkable this’penétration is in fome men, than ine others: confider fur- 
ther, that if there beahy minds more perfect than the human, (and who can be fo 
conceited of himfelf asito queftion this?) they muft have it in a {till more eminent de- 
gree, proporFiotable to the excellence of their natures:. in. the laft place, do but allow 


fe 
& What Seneca fays. of the Gods (in the Heathen ftyle), may be faid of the true God. Nota eff ills 


operis [ui feries :: omniuma; illi rerum per marus (uas iturarum feientia in aperto femper eff; nobis ex 


abdito [ubit, ne. b‘O —p Cworrasns Sete ixicuras Te EeuTs xaras Dypeseeprynuocer ote Phot. 
 Ipfa nofire, uoluntates in caufarum ordine funt, qui certus eft Deo, eju/qs prafcientia continetur, ec. 
S. Auf. d Etfi quem exitum acies habitura fit, divinare nemo. poteft;.tamen belli exitum 


nideo, Ure: and after, quem ego tam. video animo, quam eA, qua oculis. cernimus. Cies. 
(as 
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(as you muft) this power of difcerning to be in God proportionable to His nature, as 


in lower beings it is proportionable to theirs, and then it becomes infinite; and then 
again, the future ations of free agents are at once all unlocked, and expofed to His 
view. For that knowledge is not infinite, which is limited to things paf or preféne 
or which come to pafs xeceffarily. 

After all, what has been faid is only a feeble attempt to fhew, how far even we 
can go toward a concéBtion of the manner, in which future things may be known: 
but as we have no adequate idea of an infinite and perfe& Being, His powers, and 
among them His power of keowing, muft infinitely pafs all our underftanding. It 
muft be fomething different from and infinitely tranfcending all the modes of appre- 
hending things, which we know any thing of ,. 

We know matters of fa& by the help of our /én/és, the ftrength of memory, 
impreflions made upon phaafy, or the report of others (tho that indeed is comprehen= 
ded under /éz/és. For that, which we know only by report, in proper {peaking we 
only know the report of, or we have heard it) ; and all thefe ways do fuppofe thofe mat- 
ters either to be preféut, or once to have been: but is it therefore impoffible, that there 
fhould be any other ways of knowing? This is fo far from being true, that. fince 
God has no organs of fenfation, nor fuch mean faculties as the beft of ours are, and 
confequently cannot know things in the way which we know them in, if He doth 
not know them by fome other way, He cannofKnow them at ail; even tho they were 
prefent : and therefore there muft be other ways, or at leaft another way of knowing 
even matters of fact. And fince the difficulty we find in determining, whether future 
matters. of fact may be known, arifes chiefly from this, that we im reality confider, 
without minding it, whether they may be known in our way of knowing; it 
vanifhes, when we recollect, that they are and muft be known to God by fome 
other way: and not only fo, but this muft be fome way, that is perfe& and worthy 
of Him. Fatare, or what to us is future, may-be astruly the obje& of Divine know- 
ledge, as prefent is of ours: nor can we? tell, what refpe paffs prefenty 10. COME 
Rave to the Divine mind, or wherein they differ. To deaf men there. is: no fuch 
thing as found, to blind no fuch thing. as 4ght or color: nor, when thefe. things are 
defined and explaind to them in the beft manner, which their circumftances. admit, 
are they capable of knowing how they are apprehended. So here, we cannot tell how 
future things aré known perhaps, any more than deaf or blind people what founds or 
colors are, and how they are-perceived;. but yet there. may be a way of knowing tho/é, 

ZONyD pomayrn AT PR: Mains It differs not FWY or Dax aad wyns D2. Wd: 
> Ignari, quid queat eff?, Quid neaueat: to ule Ter~-rins’s --rds m--e-properlye 
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as well as there is of perceiving thee. As they want a fifth fenfe to perceive founds 
or colors, of which they have no notion: fo perhaps we may want a/ixth fenfe, or 
Jome faculty, of which future events may be the proper objects. Nor havew eany 
more reafon to deny, that there is in nature fwch a fenfe or faculty, than the deaf 
or blind have to deny there is fuch a fenfe as that of hearing or fécing. 

We can never conclude, that it is impoffible for an infinitely perfect Being to know 
what a free agent will choo/é to do, till we can comprehend all the powers of fuch a 
Being, and that is till we our felves are infinite and perfect. So far are we from 
being able to pronounce with any fhew of reafon, that it is impoffible there fhould b 
fuch knowledge in God. “ 

In the laft place, this knowledge is not only not impofible, but that which has 
been already proved concerning the Deity and His perfection doth neceffarily infer 
that nothing can be hid from Him. For if igworance be an imperfe@tion, the iono- 
rance of future acts and events muft be fo: and then if all imperfections are to be 
denied of Him, this muft. 

There is indeed a common prejudice againft the prefcience (as it is ufually called) 
of God; which fuggefts, that, if God foreknows things, He foreknows them in- 
fallibly or certainly: and if fo, then they are certain ; and if certain, then they are no 
longer matter of freedom. And thus prefcience and freedom are inconfiftent. Bur 
fwre the nature of athing is not changed by being known, or known before hand. 
For if it is known truly, it is known to be what it is; and therefore is not alterd 
by this. The truth is, God forefees, or rather fees the ations of free agents, be- 
caufe they will be; not that they will be, becaufe He fore/ées them’. If I fee an 
objet in a certain place, the veracity of my faculties fuppofed, it is certaiz that 
objet is there: but yet ic cannot be faid, it is there becau/é I fee it there, or that 
my feeing it there is the caw/é of its being there: but becaufe it zs there, therefore I fee 


“it there. It is the objet, that determins my fenfation: and fo in the other cafe, it 


is the future choice of the free agent, that determins the prefcience, which yet may 
be infallibly true ° 

Let us put thefe two contradiGtory propofitions, B (fome particular man) awilf go to 
charch next Sunday, and B will not go to church next Sunday; and let us fuppofe withalls 


a To attempt to comprehend the manner of God’s knowing is the fame as to endeavour 77)W 
NWT DMIN. Main. by Iw WWENT ADIT AyD NO WNW 192 NYY, Main. Much 
might be inferted upon this fubjet (out of .déaré. particularly) which 1 fhall omit. © Sj- 
cut enim tu memoria tua non cogis faita efe qua praterierunt; fic Deus prafcientid fud non cogit fa- 
cienda qua futura funt, S, Auf, 
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that B is free, and that his going or not going depends merely upon his own will, 
In this cafe he may indeed do either, but yet he can do but ove of thefe two things, ei 
ther go, or not go; and one he muft do. One of thefe propofitions therefore is now 
true; but yet it is not the truth of that propofition, which forces him to do what is 
containd in it: on the contrary, the #rath of the propofition arifes from what he fhall 
choofe to do. And if that truth doth not force him, the forekwowledge of that truth 
will nor. We may fure fuppofe B himfelf to kvow certainly before hand, which of the 
two he will choofe to do, whether to go to church or not (I mean fo far as it dee 
pends upon : choice only): and if fo, then here is B’s own foreknowledge confiftent 
with his freedom: and if we can but, further, fuppofe God to know as much in this 
refpe& as B does, there will be God’s forekwowledge confiftent with B’s freedom. 

In a word, it involves no contradittion to affert, that God certainly knows what 
any man will choofe; and therefore that he fhould do this cannot be faid to be 
smpoffible. 

2. It is not émpoffible, that fuch Jaws of nature, and fuch a feries of caufes and 
effects may be originally defignd, that not only general provifions may be made for 
the feveral fpecies of beings, but even particular cafés, at leaft many of them, may 
alfo be provided for without any ixnovation or alteration in the courfe of nature 2 
It is true this amounts to a prodigious fcheme, in which all things to come are as 
it were comprehended under one view, eftimated, and laid together: but when I 
confider, what a mafs of 2vonders the univerfe isin other regards; what a Being God is, 
incomprehenfibly great and. perfect; that He cannot be ignorant of any thing, no not 
of the future wants and deportments of particular men; and that all things, which 
derive from Him as the Firft caufe, muft do this fo as to be confiftent one with ano- 
ther, and in fuch a manner, as to make one compaét fy {tem, befitting fo great an Aus 
thor: I fay, when I confider this, I cannot deny fuch an adjufiment of things to be 
within His power. The order of events, proceeding from the fettlement of na- 
ture, may be as compatible with the due and reafonable fuccefs of my endeavours 
and prayers (as inconfiderable a part of the world as I am‘), as with any other titing 
or phanomenon how great {oever. 


* Things come to pafs 5 xarce Quins axorsSicc x) xuT&% Aoyov and even 7x OMinpor spon deh cers 
raxSar 5 cuvvpevtas vowiCev. Plot. That in Seneca looks fomething like this: Hoc dico, falmina 
non mittia Fove, fed fic omnia difpofita, ut ea etiam, qua ab illo non fiunt, tamen fine ratione non 
fiant: qua illins eft. Nam etfi Fupiter illa nunc won facit, fecit ut ferent. & This 
feems to be what Eufebius means, when he fays, that Divine providence does (among other things) 
Tos CuTOS TuMmBawers sHy era Teckin DomevEpein. © Tw ~p elivesay Thy enauTs pusrpedy Fad 
Soy, in Philo’s words, 
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Perhaps my meaning may be made more intelligible thus. Suppofe M (fome man) 
certainly to forekzow fome way or other that, when he fhould come to be upon his 
death-bed, L would petition for fome particular legacy; in a manner fo earneft and hum- 
ble, and with fuch a good difpofition, as would render it proper to grant his requeft : 
and upon this M makes his /a? will, by which he devifes to L that which was to 
be asked, and then locks up the w#il; and all this many years before the death of Ms 
and whilft L had yet no expectation or thought of any fuch thing. When the time 
comes, the petition is made, and granted; not by making any zew will, but by the old 
one already made, and without alteration: which legacy had, notwithftanding that, 
never been left, had the petition never been preferred. The grant may be called an 
effect of a future aGt, and depends as much upon it, as if ic had been made after the 
at. So if it had been forefeen, that L would not /o mach as ask, and had therefore 
been left out of the will; this preterition would have been caufed by his carriage, 
tho much later than the date of the will. In all this is nothing hard to be admitted, 
if M be allowd to forekyow the cafe. And thus the prayers, which good men offer 
to the 4ll-knowing God, and the xeglefts of others, may find fitting effects already fore- 
cafted in the courfe of nature. Which poffbility may be extended to the labors of 
men, and their behaviour in general. 

It is obvious to every one’s obfervation, that in fat? particular men are very com- 
monly (at leaft in fome meafure) rewarded or punifhd by the general laws and me- 
thods of nature. The xataral (tho not conftant) attendents and confequences of vir- 


tue are peace, health, and felicity ; of vice lofs of philofophical pleafures, a difeafed 


body, debts, and difficulties. Now then, if B be virtwous and happy, C vitious and 
at la{t miferable, laboring uhder a late and fruitlefs remorfe; tho this comes to pafs 
through the watural tendence of things, yet thefe two cafes, being fuppofed fuch as re- 
quire, the one that B fhould be favord, the other that C fhould fuffer for his wick= 
ednefs, are as effectually provided for, as if God exerted his power in fome peculiar 
way on this occafion. 

g. It is not impoffible, that men, whofe natures and aGions are foreknown, may be 
introduced into the world in fuch times, places, and other circum/ftances, as that their 
aéts and behaviour may not only coincide with the general plan of things, but alfo 


~ anfwer many private cafes too. The planets and bigger parts of the world we cannot 


a The cafe there put may perhaps fupply an anfwer to that, which is faid in Mif/hn. maff. Berak. 
rw Ndpn won Nayw? pyry. > If Plato had not been born in the time of Socrates, in 
all probability he had not been what he was. And therefore, with Ladfantius’s favor, he might have 
reafon to thank God, quod Athenienfis [natus effet], ce quad temporibus Socratis. Juft as M. Antoninus 
afcribes, gratefully, to the Gods 78 divas “Amoranor, passnor, Makiwer. 
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but fee are difpofed into fuch places and order, that they together make a noble 
Ayftem, without having their natural powers of attra@ion (or the force of that 
which is equivalent to attraction) or any of the laws of motion reffraind or alterd. 
On the contrary, being rightly placed, they by the obfervation of thee become fubfer- 


vient to the main defign. Now why may there not be in the Divine mind fomething 


like a projection of the future hiffory of mankind, as well as of the order and motions 
and various afpects of the greater bodies of the world? And then why fhould it not 
be thought poffible for men, as well as for them, by fome fecret law, tho of another 
kind, or rather by the prefidence and. guidance of an unfeen governing power, to be 
brought into their places in fuch a manner as that by the free ufe of their faculties, 
the conjunctions and oppofitions of their interefts and inclinations, the natural influ- 
ence and weight of their feveral magnitudes and degrees of parts, power, wealth, &c. 
they may confpire to make out the fcheme? And then again, fince generals confift 
of particulars, and in this {cheme are comprehended the actions and cafes of particulay 
men, they cannot be fo fituated refpectively among the reft of their {pecies’as to be fer- 
viceable to the principal intention, and fall properly into the general diagram of af 
fairs, unlefs they and their feveral a€tings and cafes do in the main correfpond one to 
another, and fit among themfelves, or at leaft are not incon/ffent. 

Here is no implication of any contradiction or abfurdity in all this: and therefore it 
may at leaft be fairly /ippofed. And if fo, it will follow, that a particular providence 
may be compatible with the natural freedom of mens actions. Such a fuppofition is 
certainly not beyond the power of an almighty, perfect Being : it is moreover worthy 
of Him, and what they, who can dwell a while upon thofe words, and take their 
import, muft believe. 

The ancients I am perfuaded had fome fuch thoughts as thefe For they were 
generally fataliffs, and yet do not feem to have thought, that they were wot maffers of 
their own actions | 

4. It 1s not smpoffible (for this is al that I contend for here), that many things, 
fuitable to feveral cafes, may be brought to pafs by means of /écret and fometimes 
fudden influences on our minds’, or the minds of other men, whofe acts may af- 

* Plato and the Stoics, ap. Plu. make fate to be cvyrrcun ciliav rerayyutvn, cv 4 cupmroni 
Tup yncigr we Tae wey isgmccpSou, Tee ds ceverpnocesas. > The Heathen were of this opinion: othé:~ 
wife Homer could have had no opportunity of introducing their Deities as he doth. Ta & 2/f2.) Qeect 
Sis Sex yauvnanig ASwy “Aree rig ce Sevareay rpeve Dpevees: and the likeoften. Pla'archexplans thele 
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fc& use For inflance; if the cafe fhould require, that N fhould be deliverd from 
fome threatening rvin, or from fome misfortune, which would certainly befall him, if 
he fhould go fuch a w ay at fuch a time, as he intended: upon this occafion fome 
neo reatons may be prefented to his mind, why he fhould not go at all, or not them 
er not by that ar or he may forget to go. Cr, if he is to be deliverd from fome 
dangerous enemy, either fome new turn given to his thoughts may divert him from 
going where the enemy will be, or the pra may be after the fame manner diverteg 
frei: coming where he hall be, or his [ the enemy’s ] refentment may be gwalified, 
or fome proper method of defence may be fuggefted, or degree of refolution and vi- 
gor excited. After the fame manner not only deliverances from dangers and troubles, 
but advantages and fucceffes may be conferred : or on the other fide; men may; by 
way of pumifhment for crimes committed, incurr mifchiefs and calamities. I fay, 
thefe things and fuch like may be. For fince the motions and actions of men, which 
depend upon their wills; do alfo depend upon their judgments, as thefe again do 
upon the prefent appearances or non-appearances of things in their mmds; if a mew 
profpec&t of things can be any way produced, the lights by which they are feen al- 
terd, new forces and directions impreft upon the fpirits, paflions exalted or abated, the 
power of judging islivend or debilitated, or the attention taken off, without any fu 
penfion or alteration of the ftanding laws of nature, then without that wew volitions, 
defigns, meafures, or a ceflation of thinking may alfo be produced, and thus many 
things prevented, that otherwife would have deez, and many brought about, that 


-would wor. But that this is far from being smpoffible, feems clear to me. For the operas 


tions of the mind following in gr cemeate the prefent difpofition of the body, fome 
thoughts and defigns, or ablences of mind, may proceed from corporeal caufes, act- 
ing according to the common laws of matter and motion themfelves; and fo the: 
cafe may fall in with n. 2. or they may be occafiond by fomething faid or done by 
other men; and then the cafe may be brought under n. 3. or they may be caufed by 


-the fuggeftion, and impulfe, or other filent communications of fome /piritual being 3. 
perhaps the Deity himfelf. For that fuch imperceptible influences and ftill whifpers 


may be; none of us all can pofitively deny: that is, we cannot know certainly, that 
there are nofuch things. On the contrary, I believe there are but few of them who: 
have made obfervations upon themfelves and their affairs, but muft, when they re- 
fle& on life paft and the various adventures and events in it, find many inftances, in 
which their ufual judgment and fenfe of things cannot but feem to themfelves to have 
been over-ruled they knew not by what, nor hows, nor why (is e. they have done 


a LDarsls [o pasipenisnos | Bn ono ont, Ewoh joey TO) Poeppuanoy, Trovodwpe oy cePcep luce xT oy [xvArsnee ] 
duns, fzys Callidemidas, who defignd the poifon for Praodorus, in Lucian, 
I things, 
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things, which afterwards they wonder how they came to do.) ; and that thefe a@ions 
have had confequences very remarkable in their hiftory* I {peak not here of men 
dementated with wine, or inchanted with fome temptation: the thing holds true of 
men even in their fober and more confidering feafons. 

That there may be poffibl {uch infpirations of new thoughts and counfels may pers 
haps further appear from this ; that we fo frequently find thoughts arifing in our heads, 
into which we are led by xo difcourfe, nothing we read, no clue of reafoning ;_ but 
they furprife and come upon usfrom we kvow vor what quarter. If they proceeded 
from the mobility of fpirits, {traggling out of order, and fortuitous affe@ions of the 
brain, or were of the nature of dreams, why are they not as wild, incoherent, and ex- 
travagant as they are? Not to add, that the world has generally acknowledged, and 
therefore feems to have experienced {ome afliftance and direGtions given to good men 
by|the Deity ; that men have been many times infatuated, and loft to themfelves, &c. 
If any one fhould object, that if men are thus over-ruled in their actings, then they 
are deprived of their diberty, &c. the anfwer is, that tho man is a free agent, he may 
not be free as to every rhing. _ His freedom may be reftraind, and he only accounta- 
ble for thofe acts, in refpect of which he és free. 

If this then be the cafe, as it feems to be, that men’s minds are fufceptive of fuch 
infinuations and impreffions, as frequently by ways unknown do affeét them, and give 
them an inclination toward this or that; how many things may be brought to pats by 
thefe means without fixing and refixing the laws of nature: any more than they are 
unfixt, when one man alters the opinion of another by throwing a book, proper for 
that purpofe, in his way? I fay, how many things may be brougnt about thus, not 
only in regard of o#r felves, but other peoples who may be concerned in our actions, 
either immediately°, or in time through perhaps many intermediate events? For the prof- 
perity or improfperity of a man, or his fate here, does not intirely depend upon his 
own prudence or imprudence, but in great meafure upon his /itwation among the reft 
of mankind, and what they do. The natural effet of his management meeting with 
fuch things, as are the. natural effects of the a¢tions of other men; and being blended 
with them, the refule may be fomething not intendéd or forefeen. 

5+ There poffibly may be, and moft probably are beings invifble, and fuperior in nas 
ture to us) who may by other means be in many refpeQls miniffers of Gods provi= 


a When Hannital was in fight of Rome, non anfus eff objidere. S. Hier-—Sed religione quadam abjti- 
nuit, quod diceret, capienda urvis meds r.0n-dari voluntatem, modo non dari faculeatem, wut tefiarur et 
Orojins. Schol. * Now enim cuiquam in potefiate eff quid veniat in mentem. S. Ault. ¢ They, 
who. called Si702/des out from Scopas and his company, as if it were to {peak with him, faved his life, 
The ftory known. 
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dence, and authors under Him of many events to particular men, without altering 
the laws of nature. For it implies no contradittion or abfurdity to fay there are fuch 
eings: on the contrary we have the greateft reafon to think what has been intima- 
ted already ; that fuch imperfedt beings, as we are, are far below the top of the {cale. 
Tho piétures of {piritual beings cannot be drawn in our imagination, as of corpo- 
real; yet to the upper and reafoning part of the mind the idea of /piritual [ubjtance 
may perhaps be as clear, as that of corporeity*. For what penetrability is, muft be 
known juft as well as what impenetrability is: and fo on. 

And fince it has been proved (p. 77, 78), that all corporeal motions proceed origi- 
nally from fomething icorporeal, it muft beas certain, that there are incorporeal fub- 
ftances, as that there is motion. Befide, how can we tell but that there may be 
above us beings of greater powers, and more perfect intellects, and capable of mighty 
things, which yet may have corporeal vehicles as we have, but fier and invifible ? 
Nay, who knows but that there may be even of thefe many orders, rifing in dig- 
nity of nature, and amplitude of power, one above another? It is no way below 
the philofophy of thefe times, which feems to delight in inlarging the capacities of 
matter, to affert the poffibility of this. But however, my own defeéts fufficiently 
convince me, that I have no pretenfion to be one of the fi? rank, or that which 
is next under the All-perfect. 

Now then, as we our felves by the ufe of our powers do many times interpofe and alter 
the courfe of things within our fphere from what it would be, if they were left intirely 
to the laws of motion and gravitation, without being faid to alter thofe Jaws; fo may 
thefe /zperior beings likewife in refpect of things within their fpheres, much larger be 
fure, the leaft of them all, than ours is: only with this difference, that as their know- 
ledge is more extenfive, their intelle&s purer, their reafon better, they may be much 
properer inftruments of Divine providence with refpe& to ws than we can be with 
refpect one ta another, or to the animals below us. I cannot think indeed, that the 
power of thefe beings is fo large, as to alter or fufpend the general laws of the world 3 
or that the world is like a bungling piece of clock-work, which requires to be oft fet 
backward or forward by them ; or that they can at pleafure change their condition to ape 
us, or inferior beings; and confequently am not apt haftily to credit ftories of por- 
tents, &c. fuch as cannot be true, unlefs the natures of things and their manner of being be. 


* They, who believe there is nothing but what they can handle or fee (cs edly @AAe ssowsves F> 
wey > ro aoparov x dardxcopuevos ws Cv soins pet- 
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quite renverfed: yet (I will repeat it again) as men may be fo placed as to become, 
even by the free exercife of their own powers, ix/fruments of Gods particular pro- 
vidence to other men (or animals) ; fo may we well fuppofe, that thefe higher be- 
ings may be fo diftributed through the univerfe, and fubje& to fuch an ceconomy 
(tho I pretend not to tell what that is), as may render them alfo inftruments of the 
fame providence; and that they may, in proportion to their greater abilities, be ca- 
pable, con/iftently with the laws of nature, fome way or other, tho not in our bis of 
influencing human affairs in proper places. 
Laffly, what I have ventured to lay before you I would not have to be fo un- 
derftood, as if I peremptorily aferted things to be juft in this manner, or pre- 
tended to smpofe my thoughts upon any body elfe: my defign is only to thew, 
how I exdeavour to help my own narrow conceptions. There muft be other ways 
above my underftanding’, by which fuch a Being as God is may take care of 
private cafes without interrupting the order of the univerfe, or putting any of the 
parts of it out of their channels. We may be fure He regards every thing a being 
what it 1; and that therefore His das muft be accommodated to the true genius’s 
and capacities of thofe things, which are affected by them. The purely material part 
of the world is governd by fuch, as are fuited to the ftate of a being, which is 
infenfible, paffive only, and every where and always the fame: and thefe feem to be 
‘fimple and few, and to carry natural agents into one conftant road. But intelligent 
attive, free beings muft be under a government of another form. They muft, truth 
requiring it, be confiderd as beings, who may behave themfelves as they ought, or not; 
as beings {ufceptive of pleafure and pain ;' as beings, who not only owe to God all 
that they are or have, but are (or may be) fenfible of this, and to whom therefore 
it muft be zatural upon many occafions to fupplicate Him for mercy, defence, di- 


rection, afliftance; laftly, as beings, whofe cafes admit great variety: and therefore 
that influence by which He is prefent to them, muft be different from that, by 


which gravitation and common phenomena are produced in matter. This feems to 
be as it were a public influence, the other private, anfwering private cafes, and pray- 
ers; this to operate directly upon the body, the other more efpecially upon the mind; 
and upon the body by it, gc. But I forbear, left I fhould go too far out of my 
depth: only adding in general, that God cannot put things fo far out of His own 
power, as that He fhould not for ever govern tranfactions and events in His own 
world; nor can perfect? knowledge and power ever want proper means to atchieve 
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what is fit to be done. So that, tho.what. I have advanced. fhould ftand for ho- 
thing, there may {till be.a particular providence notwith{tanding the forementiond diffie 
culty. And then, if there may be one, it will unavoidably follow, that there # 
one: becaufe in the defcription of providence, p. 95, nothing is fuppofed with re- 
fpe& to particular cafes, but that they fhould be provided for in fuch a manner 
as will at laft agree bef? with reafon; and to allow, that this may be done, and yet 
fay, that it is not done, implies a blafphemy. that creates horror; it is to charge 
the Perfect being with one of the greateft imperfections, and to make Him not fa 
much as a rea/anable being. 

I conclude then, that it is as.certain, that there is a particular providence, as that 
God is a Being of perfect reafon. . For if men are treated according to reafon, they, 
mutt be treated according to what they are: the virtuous, thejuft, the compaffionate, ec, 
ws fuch, and the vitious, unjuft, cruel, gc. according to what they are: and their fe- 
veral cafes muft be taken and confiderd as they are: which cannot be done without 
{uch a providence. 

Againft all this it has been, as one might well expect, objetted of old, thar things do 
not feem to be dealt according to reafoz, virtuous and good men very oft laboring 
under adverfity, pains, perfecutions, whilft vitious, witkeds cruel. men prevail and 
Aourifh* But to this an azfiver (in which I thall a little further explain my felf) 
is ready. It might be taken out of thats which has been given to the Adanichean 
objection under prop. VII. But I fhall here give one more dire&: and let that 
and this be mutually affifting and fupplements each to the other. 1. We are not 
always certain, who.are-gaod, who wicked >.. If we truft to fame and reports, thele 
may. proceed, on the one hand, from. partial friend fhip, or flattery ; on the other, from ill- 
natured. furmifes.and conftructions.of things, envy,ormalice; and on either, from {mall 
matters agerandized, from miftake,.or. from the unskilful relation even of rrutbitfelf. Op- 
pofite partiesmake-a merit of blackening their adverfaries “,and brightening their friends,z= 


2 St cesrent [ Dij] homines, bene bonis fit; male malis: quod nunc abel}: Ap. Cit. The Fews, who 
call this. cafe 12 2. yw ID yy pPYiy; have written; many, things: about it, to, befeen,in their 
hawks’ Mes vetek. Sx lgquer:, Mem bared Nahb. ab.¢ee. So have the. Heathen, philofophers too; 
Seneca, Plutarch, Ploticus, Simplicias, al. But the anfwers of neither are always juft. God forbid 
that fhould be thought true, which is afferted by Glauco, ap. Viat. that the juft, if they had Gyges’s 
rings would do as the unjuft, and ors 2dkle “sx Neat, ZW" Abe By ciate 

S$. Hhafia: and Men hana. YA {AA 2 yy pry. The reafon affigned for this. cafelin ano 
ther place is fomething better: PW TT N? TAWA TN? CON PN’ NIW ID. But the way 
of falving it in Nifhm. hhaty. by nyow34 Syn59, or what the Cabbalifts call WD'Y, is worf of ail. 
© Cadit ce Ripheus, jultiflimus unus Qui fuit in Tencris, G& fervantifinus aqui: Dis aliter vifum, 
Virg. © Virtutes ipfas imvertimus, Hor 
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defervedly and wnmeafurably: and to idle companions and goffips it is diverfion, and 
what makes the principal part of their converfation*, to rehearfe the characters of 
men, dreft up out of their own dreams and inventions. And befide all this, the good 
or bad repute of men depends in great meafure upon meax people, who carry their {tories 
from family to family, and propagate them very faft: like little infe&ts, which lay apace, 
and the defi the faffer. ‘There are few, very few, who have the opportunity and the 
willand the abilicy to reprefent things tr#/y>. Befide the matters of fact themfelves there 
are many circum/tances which, before fentence is paffed, ought to be known and weighed, 
and yet {carce ever can be known, but to the perfon himfelf who is concerned. He 
may have other views, and another fenfe of things, than his judges have: and 
what he underftands, what he feels, what he intends, may be a /ecret confined to his. 
own breft A man may through bodily indifpofitions and faults in his conftitutions. 
which it is not in his power to correct, be fubjeét to /farts and imadvertencies, or obnoxi- 
ous to /nares, which he cannot be aware of ; or through want of information or pro- 
per helps he may labor under invincible errors, and aG as in the dark: in which cafes 
he may do things, which are-in themfelves wrong, and yet be innocent, or at leaft 
rather to be pitied, than cenfured with feverity. Or perhaps the cenfurer, notwith= 
ftanding this kind of men talk as if they were infallible, may be miftaken himfelf 
in his opinion, and judge that to be wrong, which in truth is right°. Nothing 
more common than this. Ignorant and fuperftitious wretches meafure the actions of 
letterd and philofophical men by the tattle of their nurfes or illiterate parents and com= 
panions, or by the fafhion of the country: and people of differing religions judge 
and condemn each’ other by their own tenents ; when both of them cannot be in the 
right; and it is well if either of them are. To which may be added, that the true 


® Ovo’y Pp Urag yOv roi avIporross, ws To Aware Tee GOPROT pee  powrise, gee TUKWOW Ut suas Thm 
og) pire EAopwEvOL, UD ay w) Dirci watareS ao re mommy y canteie. Greg. Nax. > There- 
fore, with Socrates in Plato, we ought not much to care what the multitude [e+ ome] fay of us, 
er’ d, ci 6 treiiay meg F Dinctsor, 1) adluwy, 6 fig, 1) GUTH HY LAID ELC ¢ Or, v. uv. he may 
judge that to be right, which is wrong, This feems to be pretty much the cafe in that enume- 
ration of good men, who fufferd, ap. Cic. Cur duo Scipiones, fortiffimos, G optimos viros, in Hifpania 
Poenus oppreffit ? Cur Maximus extulit filliam confularem ? Cur Marcellum <Aanibal interemit, gc. For 
here they are reckond 4oni, only becauie they were fortes; that iss becaufe they had been zealous and 
fuccefsful inftruments in conquering and deftroying them, who happend tobe fo unfortunate as to 
be neighbours to the Romans, upon various pretences indeed, but in truth only to inlarge their own 
territories. Is this to be good? Doth it deferve fuch a particular obfervation, that F. Maximus bu- 
ried a fon, after he had been Conful too? How doth it appear, that Marcellus was a better man than 
Hannibal? Is it fuch a wonder, if they, who {pend their lives in flaughter, fhould at length be flain 
themfelves? If the margin permitted, more remarks might be made upon this catalogue: as alfo fome 


upon*that, which follows in the fame place, of others, quibus improbis optime evenit. 
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characters of men muft chiefly depend upon the #n/éen part of their lives; fince the 
trueft and beft religion is moft private, and the greateft wickednefs endeavours to be 
fo . Some are modeft, and hide their virtues: others hypocritical, and conceal their 
vices under fhews of fan@tity, good nature, or fomething that is Specious. So that 
it is many times hard to difcern, to which of the two forts, the good or the bad, aman 
ought to be aggregated. 2. It rarely happens, that we are competent judges of the good 
or bad fortune of other people 4. That, which is difagreeable to one, is many times 
agreeable to another, or difagreeable in a lefs degree. The mifery accruing from any 
infliction or bad circumftance of life is to be computed as in P+ 329 33 Or according 
to the refiftence and capacity of bearing it, which it meets with. If one man can 
carry a weight of four or five hundred pounds as well as another can the weight of 
one hundred, by thefe different weights they will be equally loaded. And fo the fame 


poverty or difgrace, the fame wounds, Ge. do not give the fame pain to all men. 


The apprehenfion of but a veiz to be opend is worfe to fome, than the Apparatus to 
an execution is to others: and a 2ord may be more terrible and fenfible to tender na- 
tures, than a fword is to the fenfelefs, or intrepid breed. The fame may be faid with 
refpect to injoyments: men have different tafts, and the ufe of the fame things does 
not beget equal pleafure in all. Befide, we fcarce ever know the whole cafe. We do 
not fee the #mvard {tings and fecret pains, which many of thofe men carry about 
them, whofe external {plendor and flourifhing eftate is fo much admired by behold- 
ers®: nor perhaps fufficiently confider the /ient pleafures of a lower fortune, arifing 
from temperance, moderate defires, eafy reflexions, a confcioufnels of knowledge 
and truth; with other pleafures of the mind, much greater many times than thofe 
of the dody". Before one can pronounce another happy or otherwife, he fhould 


* Vita pofi{cenia celant (in Lucr.) may be aptly applied to the wicked. Multi famam,. confcien- 
tiaim pauci verentur. Plin. jun. » Neq; mala vel bona, qua vulgus putat: multi, qui 
confiictari adverfis videntuy, beati; ac pleriq; quanquam magnas per opes, miferrimi, ¢c. Tacit. 
c Feliciorem tu Mecanatem putas, cui amoribus anxio, morofe uxoris quotidiana repudia deflenti, 
fomnus per (ymphoniarum cantum, ex longinguo bene refonantium, quaritur? Mero fe licet fopiat,—,; 
tam vigilabit is pluma, quam ille [Regulus| in cruce. ut dubium [non] fit, an electione fati 
data, plures Reguli nafci, quam Mecanates velint. Sen. Ifft, quos pro felicibus afpicitis, fi non gua oc. 
currunt, fed qua latent, videritis, mifert funt. 1d, 4 Archimedes, having found the way of 
folving a problem (examinandi, an corona aurea prorfus effet), ran in an ecftafy out of the bath, ery_ 
ing Evenxa: but whoever heard of a man, that after a luxurious meal, or the injoyment of a wo- 
man, ran out thus, crying BéSpance, or Wchirguw? Plat. 
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Know allethe others injoyments and all his fufferings *. Many misfortunes are com- 
penfated > by fome larger indowments, or extraordinary felicities in other refpects. 
But fuppofe the pleafures of fome, and the fufferings of fome others, to. be jutt as 
they appear: ftill we know not the confequences of theme. The pleafures of thofe 
men may lead to miferies greater than thofe of the-lattery and be in reality the 
greater mésfortune: and, again, the fufferings of thefe may be preludes to fucceeding 
advantages 4. So that indeed we know not how to name thefe Outward appearances 
of particular men, nor which to call happinefi, which the contrary; unlels we knew 
the inward fenfe of the perfons themfelves, all their true circumftances, and what 
will be hereafter confequent upon their prefent fuccefs or adverfity. 3. Men ought 
to be confiderd as members of families, nations, mankind, the univerfe, from which 
they cannot be feparated: and then from the very condition of their being it will 
appear, that there muft be great inequalities¢; that the innocent cannot but be fome- 
times involved in general calamities or punifhments, nor the guilty but fhare in 
public profperities*; and that the good of the swhole fociety or kind is to be re- 
garded preferably to the prefent pleafure of any individual, if they happen to clafh §, 
Lafily, if the virtwous man has undergone more in this 4ife, than it would be rea- 
fonable he fhould fuffer, if there was xo other: yet thofe fufferings may not bé un- 
reafonable, if there is another. For they may be made up to him by fuch injoy- 
meats, as it would be reafonable for him to prefer, even with thote previous mor- 
tifications, before the pleafures of this life with the lofs of them. And moreover, 
fometimes the only way to the felicities of a better ftate may lie through dark and, 
difficult paffes, difcipline to fome men being neceflary, to bring them to refle&, and 
to force them into fuch methods. as may produce in them proper improvements; fuch, 
as otherwife and of themfelves they would never have faln into. On the. other 
fide, if vitiows and wicked men do profper and make a figure; yet it is poffible 
their fufferings hereafter may be fuch, as that the exce/s of them above ‘their paft in- 


* Fatts contraria fata rependens. Virg. See what Pliny writes of Agrippa, the other great favo- 
rite and minifter of uguffus, whom he reckons to be the only inftance of felicity among them 
who were called Agrippe. Js quog, adverfa pedums valetudine, mifera juventa, exercito’ evo inter 
aria mortefque,— infelici terris Sftirpe orani,— prateren brevitate evi—— in tormentis adulteriorum 
comugis, foceriqs pragravi fervitio, luiffe angurinm prapoftert natalis exiftimatur. > Op aa- 
war PY cwveere, Ne oY 1d¥icey deoidy. Hom. © Zeno reckond he made a good voyage, when 
he was fhipwracked. Diog. L. 41f a good man labors under poverty, ficknefs, or the like, 
21g myadov Te rercurgerss, Caves it 3 MeIavovre for how can he be neglected of God, who ftudies ac- 
cording to his poor abilities to be like Him? Plato. © Who blames a drama, becaufe all the 
perfons are not heroes? P/or. FIN ANN I dir. barb. & pay: 5 Mim 
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joyments may be equal to the jaf mulét of their villanies and wickednefs. *And furs 
ther, their worldly pleafures (which muft be fuppofed to be fuch as are not philofo- 
phical, or moderated and governed by reafon and habits of virtue) being apt to fill rhe 
mind, and ingrofs the whole man, and by that means to exclude almoft all right 
yeflexions, with the proper applications of them, may be the very caufes of their 
ruin; whilft they leave them under fach defects at the end of their days, as we thal 
{ee afterward tend to unhappinefs. 

If what is objeGted be in many inftances true, this only inferrs the weceffity of a 
future ftate: that is, if good and bad men are not refpectively treated according to 
reafon in thes life, they may yet be fo treated, if thes and another to follow be taken 
together into the account*. And perhaps it is (as I have been always apt to think) 
in order to convince us of the certainty of a future ftate, that inftances of that kind 
have been fo numerous. For he muft not only be guilty of blafphemy, but reduced 
to the greareft abfurdity, who, rather than he will own there is fuch a ftate, is for- 
ced to make God an #zreafonable Being’: which I think amounts to a {trong de- 
monftration, that rhere is one. But of that more hereafter. 


XIX. If we would behave our felves as being what we cannot but be fenfible we are 
towards GOD as being whar He ts according to the foregoing propofitions; or, if we 
vould endeavour to behave our [elves towards Him according to truth, we wmuft obferve 
thefe following and the ike particulars. 

1. We mujt not pretend to reprefent Him by any pitture or image whatfoever Be- 
caufe this is flatly to deny his incorporeity, incomprehenfible nature, ee *. 

2. We onght to be fo far from doing this, that even the language we ufey when we 
Speak of Hims and efpecially of His pofittve nature and effential properties, ought not only to be 
chofen with the utmoft care, hut alfo to be underftood in the [ublimeft fenfe: and the fame ws true 
with refpect to our thoughts, watt. mutand®. Or thus: we muft endeavour to think and 


2 Divine providence and immortality of the foul muft ftand and fall together. Ours sn tow 
aaoriney avecreivren Serepor. Plat. b TEro cauréy igs To pan Coecdots Evxs Qsov i} Cvrce pun apo~ 
vost ) apovoSvre pon ceryecroy Evers 16, Olxetsoy. Hicrocl. ¢ Sure no body ever did in reality 
pretend to do this. According to Dig. L. the Egyptians fet up eyermore in their temples Tob pun 
3dvees ty B Oee propQiv: for that very reafon, becaufe they did not know his fhape; or, how to 
reprefent Him, Their images feem to have been fymbols or’ hieroglyphics, exprefling fomething of 
their fenfe or opinion concerning Him. For, as Maimonides obferves, no man ever did, or ever will 
worfhip an idol, made of metal, ftone, or weod, as that Being who made heaven and earth: 
4 Now ef dubinm, quin religio nulla fit, ubicung; fimulachrum eft. Lact. © 'Q¢ Pp Epryor 
camer 73 cHmaArinws Ts rireAtras, To 5 Loxiis Epyov To THis ewoKeLKs Tog aeperMETeS Quvracias Te 
Aeriepyhoos as Seacs. dba 1) Teg fyv0lee copocprions, [on ws Davrarlas amras, car’ ws epee cy pox yivausvee 
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peak of Him in the moft reverent terms and moft proper manner we are ables; 
keeping withall this general conclufion, and as it were habitual reflexion in our minds, 
that, tho we do the beft we can, He is {till Something above all our conceptions ; and 
defiring, that our fatnt expreffions may be taken as aiming at a higher and more pro- 
portionable meaning. To do otherwife implies not only, that His mode of exiftence 
and effential attributes are comprehenfible by us, but alfo ¢which is more) that our 
words and phrafes, taken from among our felves® dnd the objects of our faculties, 
are adequate expreffions of them : contrary to truth, 

To explain my felf by a few inftances. When we afcribe mercy to God, or im-= 
plore His mercy, it muft not bé underftood to be mercy like that, which is called com 
pafion in us. For tho this bea very diftinguifhing affection in human nature’, to 
which we are made fubjec&t for good reafons, the conftitution of the world and 
circumftances of our prefent {tate making it neceflary for us to compaffionate each the 
fufferings of another; yer it is accompanied with wneafiwefi, and mutt therefore not 
be afcribed ftri@tly to God in that fen, in which itis ufed when afcribed to our 
felves. It perhaps may not be amifs to call it Divine mercy, or the like; to diftin- 
guifh it, and to fhew, that we mean fomething, which, tho in our low way of {peak- 
ing and by sway of analogy we callit by the famename, is yet in the perfec na- 
ture of God very different. Or we may confider it in general as the manner, in which 
God re/petts poor fuppliants and proper objeéts for their gout. For certainly the ve- 
Spec? or relation, which lies between God, confiderd as an unchangeable Being, and one 
that is humble and fupplicates and endeavours to qualify himfelf for mercy, cannot 
be the fame with that, which lies between the fame unchangeable God and ome that is 
obftinate, and will not fupplicate, or endeavour to qualify himfelf¢: that is, the fame 
thing, or Being, cannot refpeét oppofite and contradiftory cafes in the fame manner} 
him who does behave himfelf as before, and him who does not. ‘Therefore when 
we apply to the mercy of God, and beg of Him to pity our infirmities and wants, 
the defign is not to move His affections, as good {peakers move their auditors by the 
pathetic arts of rhetoric, or hearty beggars theirs by importunities and tears; but to ex- 
prefs our own fenfe of our felves and circumftances in fach a manner, as may ren- 
der us more capable of the emanations of Divine goodnefs, and jit to receive fuch 
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inftances of His beneficence, as to us may feem to be the effects of compaffion, tho they: 
proceed not from any alteration in the Deity. For it may be, and no doubt is agreeable 
to perfect reafon abvays. and without alteration, that he, who labors under a fenfe of 
his own defeéts, honeftly ufes his beft endeavours to.mend what is amifs, and (among: 
other things) flies for relief to Him, upon whom his being and all that he has do 
depend, fhould have many things granted him, which are not given to the carelef,, 
obdurate, znasking® part of mankind; tho his expreffions and manner of addrefs, 
with all his care, are ftill ivadeqrate, and below the Divine nature. In fhort, by 
our applications we cannot pretend to produce any alterationin the Deity, but by an 
alteration in our felves we may alter the relation or refpect lying between Him and us. 

As God is a pure, uncompounded Being, His attributes of mercy, jujftice, 8c 
cannot be as we conceive them: becaufe in him they are ome. Perhaps they may 
more properly be called together Divine reafon: which, as it exerts itfelf upon this 
or that occafion, is by us varioufly denominated. 

Here it muft not be forgot, that mercy or mercies are many times taken for ad- 
vantages or benefits injoyd by us: and then they are properly afcribed to God, from 
whom they proceed as the effects of His beneficence and providence. 

When we fpeak of the kvowledge of God, we muft not mean, that He knows 
things i the way that we do: that any intention or operation. of His mind is requi- 
fite to produce.it: that He apprehends things by any impreffions made upon Him: 
that He reafons by the help of ideas: or even that the knowledges which in us is 
moft intuitive and immediate, does in any degree come up to the mode in which 
He knows things.) We muft rather intend, in general, that there is nothing, of 
which He is, or. can be ignorant : whith has been faid already; and 1s, I am. afraid, 
as much as. we can fafely fay. 

When glory, honor, praife> are- given to God; or He is faid to do any thing for 
His own glory, or we to propofe the glory of His name in what we do; thofe words 
fhould not be taken as,{tanding for rhat kind of glory and applaufe, ‘which 1s fo induftri- 
oufiy. fought, and. capricioufly © diftributed among us mortals, and which I will take 
this opportunity to handle a little more Jargely, in order to give here,a {pecimen of the 
worlds and fave that trouble in another place... Among us fome are celebrated for 
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fmall matters, either through the ignorance of the multitude, the partiality of a 
faction, the advantage of great friendfhips, the ufual deference paid to mien in eminent 
ftations, or mere good luck* ; and others for atchieving /uch things, as if they were 
duly weighed, and people were not impofed upon by fale notions, firft introduced 
in barbarous times, and fince polifhd and brought into fafhion by hiftorians, poets, 
and flatterers, would appear rather to be a difgrace to /avages than any recommenda- 
tion of rational and civilized natures. Strength, and courage, and beauty, and parts, 
and birth are followd with excominums and honors, which, tho they may be the 
felicities and privileges of the poffeffors, cannot be their merit, who received them 
gratis, and contributed nothing > themfelves toward the acquifition of them: whilft 
real virtue and induftry (which, even when unfuccefsful, or oppreft by ill circum- 
{tances of health or fortune, give the rrweft title to praife) lie difregarded. Thirft 
after glory, when that ts defired merely for its own fake, is founded in ambition and 
vanity: the thing itfelf is but a dream, and Imagination; fince, according to the 
differing humors and fentiments of nations and ages, the fame thing may be: either 
glorious or inglorious : the effett of it, confiderd ftill by itfelf, is neither more health, 
nor eftate, nor knowledge, nor virtue to him who has it; or if that be any thing, 
it is but what mufP ceafé when the man4 dies: and, after all, as it lives but in the 
breath of the people, a little fly envy or a new turn of things extinguifhes ite, or 
perhaps it goes quite out of itfelf*. Men pleafe themfelves with notions of i 
mortality, and fancy a perpetuity of fame fecured to themfelves by books and tefti- 


monies of hiftorians: but, alas! ir is a ftupid delufion, when they imagin them 


felves prefent, and injoying that fame at the reading of their {tory after their death. 
And, befide, in reality the man is not known ever the more to pofterity, becaufe 
his name is tranfmitted to them: he doth not live, becaufe his mame does. When 
it is faid, (f. Cefar fubdued Gall, beat Pompey, changed the Roman commonwealth 
into a monarchy, ee. it is the fame thing, as to fay, the conqueror of Pompey, &c. 
was Céfar: that is, Cefar and the conqueror of Pompey are the fame thing; and 
Céfar is as much known by the one defignation as by the other. The amount then 
is only this: that the conqueror of Pompey conquerd Pompey; or fome body con-. 


* What Seneca fays of Alexander, is true ef many an othér heroe: pro viriute erat felix temeri- 
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querd Pompey ; or rather, fince Pompey is as little known now as Cefar, fome body 
conquerd fome body *. Such a poor bujfinefi is this boafted immortality >: and fuch, 
as has been here defcribed, 1s the thing called glory among us! The notion of it 
may ferve to excite them, who having abilities to ferve their countrey in time of 
real danger, or want, or to do fome: other good, have yer not philofophy enough to 
do this upon principles of virtue, or to fee through the glories of the world Guft 
as we excite children by praifing them; and as we fee many good inventions and im- 
provemenss proceed from emulation and vanity); but to difcerning men this fame 
is mere air, and the next remove from nothing¢; what they defpife, if not fhun. 
I think there are two confiderations, which may juftify a defire of fame glory or 
honor: and fcarce more. When men have performed -any_virtnows actions, or fuch 
as fit eafy upon their memories, it is a reafonable pleafure to have the teltimony of 
the world added to that of their own confciences, that they have done well4: and 
more than that, if the reputation acquired by any qualification or ation may pro- 
duce a man any real comfort or advantage (if it be only prote@ion from the info- 
lencies and injuftice of mankind; or if it enables him to do by his authority more 
good to others), to have this privilege muft be a great fatisfaction, and what a wi/é 


and good man may be allowd, as he has opportunity, to propofe to himfelf. But 


then he propofes ic no further than it may be #/éful: and it can be no further ufe- 
ful than he wazts it. So that, upon the whole, glory, praife, and the like, are either 
mere vanity, or only valuable in proportion to our defects and swants. IF then thofe 
words are underftood according to the import and value they have amoug men, how 
dares any one think, that the Supreme being can propofe fuch a mean end to Him- 
felf as our praifes? He can neither want, nor value them. Alexander, according to 
his tafte of things, it may well be fuppofed would have been proud to have heard 
that he fhould be the fubject of fome fecond Homer’, in whofe fheets his name 
might be imbalmed for ages to come; or to have been celebrated at hens, the mo-= 
ther of fo many wits and captains: but fure even he, with all his vanity, ‘could not 
propofe to himfelf as the end of all his fatigues and dangers only to be praifed by 
children, or rather by worms and infects, if they were capable of fhewing fome faint 
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fenfe of his greatnefs*. And yet how far fhort is this comparifon! In conclufion 
therefore, tho men have been accuftomd to fpeak of the Deity in terms taken from 
princes, and fuch things as they have, in their weaknefs, admired; tho thefe are 
now incorporated into the language of Divines ; and tho, confidering what defects 
there are in our ways of thinking and fpeaking, we cannot well part with them all: 
yet we muft remember to exalt the fenfe of them, or annex fome mental qualifica- 
tion to the ufe of them. As, if God be faid to do things for His own glory, the 
meaning I bambly conceive muft.be, that the tranfcendent excellence of His nature 
may be collected from the form of the world and adminiftration of things in ir; 
where there occurr fuch marks of inexpreffible wifdom and power, that He needed 
not to have given us greater, had He only intended His own glory: or fomething 
to this purpofe. Or if the glory of what we do, be afcribed to Him; by this muft 
be fignified, that no glory is due to us, who have no powers, but what. originally 
depend upon Him; and that we defire therefore to acknowledge Him to be the true 
author of all that, which is /azdable in us >. : 

When we thank God for any deliverance or injoyment, this muft not be fo un- 
derftood, as if He could value Himfelf upon our ceremonious acknowledgments, ox 
wanted complements, or any return from us. Jt # rather a profeflion of the /énfé 
we have of our wants and defects, of the beneficence of His nature, and the great- 
nefs or feafonablenefs of the mercies received : an effort of a poor dependent being, 
who defires to own things, as far as he is able. to be what they are; and efpeci- 
ally to beget in himfelf fuch a difpofition of mind, as he ought to have towards his 
Almighty benefattor. 

When we are faid to be /ervants of God, or to ferve Him, or do Him fervice, thefe 
phrafes are not to be taken as when owe man is faid to be fervant of another, or to do 
him fervice. For here it implies the doing of fomething, which is ufeful and ‘bene- 
ficial to the man who is ferved, and what he sans, or fancies he wants: but nothing 
of want can be fuppofed in God, nor can we any way be profitable or ferviceable to 
Him. To férve Him therefore mutt rather be so worfbip or adore Him (of which 
fomething by and by). And thus that word in another language, of which our /erve 
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is but the tranflation, is frequently ufed: as to ferve a graven image*is to worfbip the 
image; but cannot fignify the doing of any thing, which may be ferviceable or 
ufeful to the dead ftone. Or to ferve God may be underftood in a fenfe fomething like 
that: Serve the king of Babylon». For they were faid to ferve the king of Babylon, 
who ownd his authority, and lived according to his laws, tho they did nothing, 
nor had any thing perhaps, which could be particularly ferviceable to him: and fo 
they may be faid to ferve God, or to be His fervants, who live in a continual fenfe of 
His foveraign nature and power over them, and endeavour to conform themfelves 
to the Javs which He has impofed upon them In thefe fenfes we pray, that we 
may live to ferve Him: that is, we pray, that we may live to worfhip Him, and 
practice thofe laws of reafon and virtue, to which rational natures are by Him 
fubjeCted 4. 

Many more reflexions might be made upon epithets and ways of fpeaking, introduced 
by cuftom, from rude antiquity, or by neceffity following from the narrownefs either 
of men’s minds, or their language. It is plain, that love, anger, hands, eyes, 8<c» 
when afcribed to God, cannot import fuch 4odily parts or paflions as are found in us. 
Even the pronouns my, thy, his (as His people, His houfe, ee.) require much tem- 
per in the ufe of theme. . 

3. We fhall fiad our felves bound to worfbip Him, ia the bef? manmer we can. For by 
worfhipping Him I mean nothing but owning Him to be 2hat He is, and our félves to be 
what we are, by fome more folemn and proper act: that is, by addrefling our felves as 
His dependents to Him as the Supreme caufe, and Governor of the world, with acknow- 
ledgments of what we injoy, petitions for what we really want, or He knows to be 
convenient for us‘, and thelike. As if, ex. gr. I fhould in fome humble and compo- 
fed manner g pray to that Almighty being, upon whom depends the exiftence of the world, 
and by whofe providence I have been preferved to this moment, and injoyd many undeferved 
advantages, that He would gracionlly accept my grateful fenfe and acknowledgements of all 
His beneficence toward me: that He would deliver me from the evil confequences of all my 
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tranfgreffions and follies: that He would indue me with [uch difpofitions ana powers, as may 
carry me innocently and Safely through all future trials ; and may inable me upon all occajions to 
behave my {elf conformably to the laws of reafony pioufly, and wifely: that Hewould fuffer no 
being to injure me, no misfortune to befall me, nor me to hurt myfelf by any error or mifcondutt 
of my own: that He would vouch/afe me clear and diftintl perceptions of things; with fonuch 


health and profperity, as may be good for me: that I may at leaft pals my time in peace, with - 


conteniment, and tranquillity of mind: and that, having faithfully difcharged my duty to my 
family and friends, and endeavourd to improve my [elf in virtuous habits and ufeful knowledge, 
L may at laft make a decent, and happy exit, and then find myfelf in [ome better State. Nor 


to do this, or fomething like it, will certainly fall among thofe criminal omiffions men= 


tiond Se&t. I. prop. V. For never to acknowledge the injoyments and privileges we: 


have received, and hold of God, is in effe@ to deny that we receive them from 
Him; not to apply to Him for a fupply of our wants is to deny, either our wants, 
or His power of helping us; and fo on: all contrary: to: truths 

It muft ever be ownd, that no worfhip can be proportionable to the Divine nature 
and perfetions ; but yet that we are obliged to do what we can: therefore I added 
thofe words iz the beft manner we can. And it muft be acknowledged further, that 
thofe words do not oblige us to be abvays at our devotions neither >. For as in the 
worfhip of God we own Him to be what He ts, fo muft we do this as not denying 
our felves to be what we are: beings rot capable of bearing continual i#tention of mind : 
beings, that are incompafled with many wants, which by the conftitution of our naq 
ture require to be fupplieds not without care and attivity; beings, thar are made for 
many harmle/s injoyments ; beings, that have many offices to perform one for another ; 
and beings, in whom, all things confiderd, it wotild be lefs refpett to be conftantly In 
the formal at of devotion, than it is to addrefs our felvés to Him with prepared 
minds, at certain times, or upon certain occafions. To bé abvays thus ingaged, if it 
could be, would be to make God what He is ot: fince it {eems to fuppofe, that He 
wants it and we merit of Fiim by it; or that He is bound to give what we ask, 
without our endeavouring ; or, at leaft, that He is a Being obnoxious to importu- 
nity and teafing. For thefe reafons I have alfo in the explication of my meaning 
inferted that limitation, by fame /olemn and proper att. 


SAMAWAN td AyNOD y3y—N2|Nn, Also. 19 yin sbpnnyw PON’ ANAWAA warra 99 
1D). Id. > Like thofe “Axoiwnrxs at Conftantinople particularly, who continued divine fer- 
vice night and day without intermifion. Or the Meffalians perhaps (Voyn, "Evyiras), who placed (or 
pretended to place) all religion in prayer, puory yoaalew rij mporsuxy mpormosmsver. V. Stic, 
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Tho every man knows beft his own opportunities and circumftances, and therefore 
may be moft eble to judge for himfelf, how he may def perform this duty 5. yet in 
general it may be faid, that to the doing of it folemnly and in the beft manner we 
can thefe things are required: an intent mind*, proper times and places, a. proper form 
of words, and a proper pofture. For if the mind be abfent, or attends not to. what 1s 
faid, it is not the mas that prays: this is only as it were the noife of a machine, 
which is put into motion indeed, but without any confcioufnefs of its own act. To 
repeat one’s prayers with moving 4ps, but alienated thoughts, is not to pray in. the 
bef? manner we can: becaufe it is not in a manner agreeable to what we are, or to 
truth. For this is to do it only as peaking, and not as thinking beings. 

Upon this account it will be certain, that all times and places cannot be equally 
proper>. Some times are ingrofled by the bufinefs of life, and fome places lie ex- 
pofed to interruptions. Thofe of retreat and filence ought to be fought, and, as far as 
fairly it may be, contrived. And for this further reafon, becaufe the farther we are 
removed from the notice of others, the clearer we ftand of all offentation: that is, the 
more we do it upon the fcore of trath and duty; and this is again, the more truely 
and dutifully we do it. 

Our next care is a proper form of words. All prayer mutt either be vocal, or 
mental. Now even that which is called mental can {carce be made without words «> 
or fomething equivalent®. (I believe, that even the deaf and dumb form to themfelves 
fome kind of language: I mean fomething, which fupplies the room of language. ) 
For thoughts in their naked ftate, devefted of all words, and taken merely by them- 
felves, are {uch fubtle and fleeting things, as are fcarce capable of making any appearance 
in the mind; at leaft of being detaind, compared together, and ranged into fentences, 
If a fentence may be fo made up of fenfible ideas as to fubfift in the mind by the help 
of thofe images which remain in the phantafy, after the manner of a fentence ex- 
preft in piftures, or by hieroglyphics: yet fuch a fentence muft be very imperfect» 
through the2az of grammatical inflexions, particles, and other additions neceflary 
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to modify and connect the ideas, of which (particles, gc.) there can be no images, ; 
and indeed little more than a fet of disjointed conceptions, fcarce exhibiting any /en/é 
without the affiftance of language to fill up the blanks: and befide that, a prayer can- 
not be made out of fuch fentences as thofe. It is by the help of words, at leaft in 
great meafure, that we even reafon and difcourfe within our felves, as well as commu- 
nicate our thoughts and difcourfe with others: and if any one obferves himfelf well, 
he will find, that he thizks, as well as /peaks in fome language, and that in thinking 
he fuppofes and runs over filently and habitually thofe founds, which in {peaking he 
actually makes. This is the caufey why men can fcarce write well in any language 
but their own: for whilft they think in their own, their ftyle and fpeech, which is 
but the protraiture of their thoughts, muft have the turn and genins of their own 
language, to what language foever the particular words belong. In fhort, words feem 
to be as it were bodies or vehicles to the fenfe or meaning, which is the /piritual parts 
and which without the other can hardly be fixt inthe mind. Let any man try in- 
genuoufly, whether he can think over but that fhort prayer in Platoy Tx py 20a%, xr.“ 
abftracted quite from thofe and all other words. One may apply his mind to the 
words of a prayer pronounced by another, and by taking them in make them hes own ; 
or he may be as it were his own reader, and pronounce them him/elf; or he may 
lay before him a prayer in writing, and fo carry his eyes and his mind together through 
it; or he may go over a form of words imprinted on his memory; or he may put 
words together in his mind ex tempore: but ftill in all thefe ways words and language 
are ufed. And fince to think over a fet of words cannot be a more adequate manne 
of addreffing to God (who neither fpeaks, nor thinks like us) than to /peak, it over 
and think too; and moreover, fince the very found of the words affects us, and, when 
the form is ready prepared, and the mind freed from the labor of compofing, doth 
really help attention’: I fay, fince this is the cafe, it muft be better, when we have 
opportunity, to pronounce a prayer ®, than only to think it over. But then it fhould 
be fpoken no louder (I mean when we pray privately), than juft to make it audible 
to .our felves®. It is not upon God’s account that we fpeak, fince he would know 


* Multa (unt verba, que quasi articuli, connectunt membra orationis, que formari {imilitudine nulla poffunt, 
Cie, > AWINPA MAD AND NA ADVAN: Nabh. ad. ¢ Alcib.2. A NDITANDAWT DIN VII 
Abarb. That ia 8. Hhared. quoted out of ()'2D cxp'ains this thus : 1219 TINT 791 A> Doda pPypV 
main. © —Ur eos[d-os,inthe ftyle of the Heathens] femper pura—mente et voce veneremur. Cic- 
“Qraly cA Cowy on o&, Atcmora, upeirroves YR NLM, TET MW TH OF evAoyeny weyaruoryre apems, {ays So_ 
lomon in his prayer ap. Fof- * This we find often among the Dinim of the Fews. PY wna 
Spr NIT A wd YYOWIV. Maim. And R. Elaz. Axgquart, having cited this paflage, adds 7°30 
AD) RAVI yNWA ND ONXW-APdID AN. Maimonides in another place exprefles himfelf 
thus: WNI2 YIINI YW) YNDWA AIIM nN XOX [927] 1292 DBM NI. (That 129 
Llinferted from Shulhh, aruk.) The fame occurts in Or bhadajh, ep pafs. 
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even our thoughts: but it is upon o#r own account, and to make our adorations, tho 
imperfe&t at the beft, as compleat as we are able. (Which, by the way, is an an- 
{wer to them, who object againft prayer the impertinence of talking to God.) This 
being premifed, and it being found that we muft make ufe of words, it cannot be de- 
nied that we ought to ufe the bef and propereff we can. This cannot be done in 
extemporancous effufions: and therefore there muft be forms premeditated; the be/?, that 
we are capable of making or procuring, if we would worfhip God to the beft of our 
capacity. Asa prayer ought to have all the marks of feriou{nefs and being in earneft, 
it ought to be the plaineff, and ar the fame time is perhaps the hardef of all com- 
pofitions. It ought to take in a general view of what we have izjoyd, what we want> 
what we have done, &c. and every thing ought to be expreft with method, in phrafes 
that are grave and pointing, and with fuch a true eloquence, as ingages all our attenti- 
on, and reprefents our deepef# fenfe, without affettation or needle/s repetitions. “Thefe 
confiderations have caufed me many times to wonder at thofe men, who difpute a- 
gain{t pre-conceived forms of prayer. They, who talk fo much of the /pirie of pray- 
er, feem to know but little of it. 

As to the poffure, that is beft, which beft exprefés our humility, reverence’, and 
earneftnefs, and affects us moft. Tho perhaps fome regard is to be paid to the cu- 
ftoms of the place where we are; or of our own cowntry, to which we have been 
moft ufed. Several nations may denote the fame thing by different geftures: and we 
may take thefe, as we do their words; 4. as having that fignification which they 
put upon them. 

Tho I have not hitherto mentiond it, there ought to be alfo a public worfhip of the 
Deity. For aman may be confiderd as a member of a fociety, and as /wch he ought 
zo worfhip God (if he has the opportunity of doing it: if there are proper prayers 
ufed publicly, which he may refort to; and his heaith, ée.permit). Or the fociery 
may be confiderd as one body, that has common interefts and concerns, and as /ach is 
obliged to worfhip the Deity, and offer one common prayer. Befide, there are ma- 
ny, who know not of themfelves, how to pray; perhaps cannot fo much as read- 
Thefe too muft be taken. as they are, and confequently fome time and place appointed, 
where they may have fuitable prayers red to them, and be guided in their devotions, 
And further, toward the keeping mankind in order, it is weceffary there fhould be 
fome religion profeft, and even eflablithd ; which cannot be without fome public 
worfhip. And were it not for that fenfe of virtue, which is principally preferved (fo 
far as it is preferved) by national forms and habits of religion, men would foon lofe it 
all, ran wild, prey upon one another, and do what elfe the worlt of favages do. 
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But how does this public worfhip, it may be demanded, comport with that retreay 
and privacy recommended above? .4x/: I fpoke there of prayer sm general, to which 
thofe circumftances give a great advantage: but then they are recommended no far- 
ther, than they can be had, and the nature of the prayer admits.of them. And 
moreover, tho he who reads the form of public prayer reads it to all at the fame time, 
that all may unite in one common act, which otherwife they could not do: yet ftill 
every particular perfon, who minds the prayers at all, has a feparate perception of the 
words in his wind, and there he offers them, or the fenfe containd under them; with: 
more or lefs application and ardor. And fince no man can be faid to pray any fur- 
ther than he does this; and it cannot be known to any body im the congregation be~ 
fide himfelf, how far he doth do it; his prayer is in reality as private, as if he was 
inclofed within a thoufand walls. So that, though there are reafons for a public 
worfhip, yet I will venture to affirm, that all erwe prayer is private: and the true feat 
of it being in the mind, toward the interefting of whofe powers all the circumftances 
of worfhip are mainly defigned to contribute, it may be faid’ upon that account to be 
always made in the moft retired and #ndifcerned of all retreats*: nor can more be 
faid in refpect of a worfhip, which by the terms is in other refpects public. A man 
may be prefent in a congregation, and either pray the fame prayer in which: others 
feem to join, or fome other, or none at all, for ought any body there can tell: be- 
fides himfelf- 

T am not infenfible how much I may expofe my felf by thefe things to the laughter 
of fome, who are utter ftrangers to all this language. What a ftir is here, fay they? 
about praying? Who ever obferved, that they who pray are more fucce/sfal or 
happy, than they are who do not? .4x/- All obfervations of this kind muft be very 
lubricous and uncertain. We neither kvow what other men are inwardly and really cs 
nor how they pray ‘, nor what to call fuccefs®. That, which is good for one, may 
be bad for another: and that, which feems good at prefent, may at length be evil, of 
introduce fomething which is fo’. And as to the pro/perity of them, who endeavour 


a Ey rh trw osoy ve. —Plotin. » §.Chry/oftom {ays fome are fo unmindful of what they are 
about, that they know not fo much as what they fay themfelves. “Ewrépyovracs womou &v Tif eunANT ee, 
—x ehepyovT a, 1G 8% deos oh troy TH sein xWElr ds, 4 OF cenon BH EKSEb, ¢ The very 
Heathens thought, that the Gods would not hear the prayers of wicked men. Bias happening to be 
with fome fuch in.the fame fhip, when a great ftorm arofe and they (being now frighted ) began 
to invoke their deities, cries out, Dsyare, pe wit ovrees beets 2ySdd: ratoilas. De L. 4 C. Ceftius 
ap. Tac. fays, principes quidem infiar deorum effe: fed neque @ dits nift juflas fapplicum preces audiri. 
e Sometimes wAsov husov xavres: that is, as Plato paraphrafes thofe words of Hefiod, To you 78 
mravTes TOAAGKIG E51 MALY, moray 4, 70 joey GAoy Aapwedven Caprsaid'ss, HA. f Quid quod sfte cal= 
culi candore laudatus dies originem mali habuit? Quam multos accepta affixere imperia? quam mul- 
tos bona perdidere, CH ultimis merfere fupplicits? Pla, 
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to worfhip God in a proper and reafonable manner, whatever it is, perhaps it might be 
lef, if they did not; or their misfortunes might be greater: who can be certain of 
the contrary ? If thefe gentlemen have any way of difcovering it, I with they would 
impart their fécree. In the mean time fure they cannot expeét, that even in the moft 
imperfect sketch of watural religion the worfhip of the Deity fhould be omitted: that 
very thing, which hath been principally intended by the word religion *. 

4- And laftly, to deliver what remains, fummarily; Rational beings, or they, to 
whom reafon is the great law of their nature, if they would behave themfelves as above, 
frould confider in earneft, what a mighty being He is, who by the conftitution of their na 
ture bas laid them under an obligation of being governed by it, and whofe laws the dittates 
of right reafon may be faid to be. ‘They ought to keep it well impreft upon their 
minds, that He is the being, upon whom their very exi/fence depends: that it is He 
who fuperintends and adminifters the affairs of the world by His providence: that the 
effets of His power and influence are vifible before their faces, and round about them, 
in all the phenomena of nature, not one of which could be without Him: that they 
are always in His prefewce: that He is a being of perfect reafon: that, if it be rea/onable, 
that the tranfgreffors of reafon fhould be punifhd, they will moft certainly, one time 
or other, be punithd, gc. And then, if they do this, it is eafy to fee what effe@ ig 
muft have upon all-their thoughts, words>, and aétions. 

By what is faid here, no fuperftition is intended to be introduced: it is only the 
practice of reafon and truth, which is required: and any thing, that is not incon/jfent 
swith them, may be freely done, though under the infpection of our great Lawgiver 
himfelf. 


* Religio deorum cultu pio continetur. Cic. Qui omnia, qua ad cultum deorum pertinerent, dili- 
genter retractarent, et tanquam relegerent, (unt ditti religiofi, &¢. Id. 6 Particularly with 
r2fpeét to cuftomary /mearing ; which, befide the ill confequences it has in making oaths cheap, gc. 
is a great inftance of difregard and irreverence. For they, who ufe themfelves to it do, at leaf, 
make the tremendous name ef God to ferve for an exp'etive only ; and commonly to rude, paffionate, 
et debauched difcourfe ( Asyar evamarnpe we Towspmsyos TO ayraroerey 19 Ssiov cvomm. Ph. Fud.) 
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Sect. VI. Truths refpecting Mankind zu ge-— 


neral, antecedent to al human laws. 


ie this and the following fections I thall proceed as in. the foregoing. 


I. Every man hath in himfelf a principle of individuation, which diftinguifhes and fépa- 
rates him from all other men in fuch a manner, as may render him and them capable of 
diftinEt properties in things (or, diffinét fubjetts of property). That 1s, Band C are fo 
diftinguifhd, or exift fo diffinéily, that if there be any thing which B can call ba, 


it will be for that reafon wot C’s: and v.v. what is C’s will for that reafon not be B’s.. 


The proof of this I put upon every man’s own confcience.. Let us fee then whether 
there is any thing, which one man. may truly call his. 


II. There are fome things, to which ( at leaft before. the cafe is alterd by voluntary fub- 
jection, compatt, or the like ) every individual man has, or may have, [ach a natural. and 
immediate relation, that he only of all mankind can call them his. 

The life, limbs, &c. of B are as much his, as B is him/felf*.. It is impoffible for C, 
or‘any other to fee with the eyes of B: therefore they are eyes only to B: and 
when they ceafe ta be his eyes, they ceafe-to be eyes at all. He then has the fole 
property in them, it being impoffible in nature, that the eyes of B fhould ever be the 
eyes of C. 

Further, the /abor of B cannot be the labor of C: becaufe it is the application of 
the organs and powers of B, not of C, tothe effecting of fomething; and therefore 
the Jabor is as much B’s, as the limbs and faculties made ufe of are his.. 

Again, the effect or produce of the labor of B is not the effect of the labor of C:. and 
therefore this effe@& or produce is B’s, not C’s; as much B’s, as the /abor was B’s,.and 
not G’s’.. Becaufe, what the labor of B caufes or produces, B produces by his labors 


2Ovdiy Yrag yusrepay ew, ws npnkis Hwy cvrois. Xen. b And therefore the produce of a 
man’s labor is often {till called his /ador. So. GMT WAY: and PONN TBD Yas in Pfalm. & al: 
palin. — Miadumaue labor vefies. Virg. 
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or it is the product of B by his labor: chat is, it is B’s produ@, not C’s, or 
any other's. And if C fhould pretend to any property in that, which B only can 
truly call Ais, he would ac contrary to truth *. 

Laftly, there may be many things, which B may truly call his in fome fuch fenfes 
or upon fome fuch account, as wo other can; and to which C has no more right than 
D, nor D than F, ec. the property of which will therefore be in B. Becaufe C 
has no more title than D, nor D than F, cc. and that, to which every one be- 
fides B has an equal title, no one befides B can have any title to at all>, their pre- 
tences mutually balancing and de/froying each other, whilft his only remains. And 
in this cafe a {mall matter, being oppofed to nothing, will be ftrong enough to main- 
tain the claim of B. 


III. Whatever is inconfiftent with the general peace and welfare (or good) of mankind, 
is inconfyftent with the laws of humane nature, wrong, intolerable. Thofe maxims may 
be efteemd the natural and true laws of any particular fociety, which are moft pro- 
per to procure the happine/s of it. Becaufe happine/s is the end of fociety and laws: 
otherwife we might fuppofe wnbappine/s to be propofed as the right end of them; that 
is, unhappinefs to be defirable, contrary to wature and truth. And what is faid of 
a particular fociety is not lefs true. when applied to the #miverfal fociety of man- 
kind. Now thofe things are «of apt to produce happinefs, which make the mof 
men happy. And therefore thofe maxims or principles; which promote the general 
tranguillity and well-being of mankind, if thofe words exprefs the happine/s of mankind, 
muft be the trae laws of humanity, or the bafis of them: and all fuch practices, as 
interfere with thefe, muftalfo interfere with thofe. It is contradiGtory to fay, that 
any thing can be a general law of human nature, which tends only to favour the plea 
fures of fome particulars to the prejudice of the reft, who partake of the fame com- 
mon nature; and efpecially if thefe pleafures are of the lower and brutal kind. Asa 
million of men are more than ove; fo in fixing the public laws of human nature, and 
what ought to be, or not to bes they muft in reafon be more regarded by a zillion 
of times: for here we confider men only as men. 

Tt will be eafy now to thew, that the tran/greffion of thefe laws, conducing to the 
general good of the world, is wrong and morally evil. For if mankind may be faid 
in general to be a rational animal, the general welfare of it muft be the welfare of a 


4 If B works for another man, who pays him for his work, or labor, that alters not the cafe. 
He may commute them for money, becaufe they are bis. 6 Tanquam Sparti ili poetarum, 
fic fe invicem jugulant, ut nemo ex omnibus refiet, as Lactantius fays in another cafe. 
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rational nature: and therefore that, and the laws which. advance it, muft be founded 
in reafon; nor can be oppofed by any thing, but what is oppofite to reafon, and 
confequently to truth, | 
Let us fuppofe fome rule, by which if all mankind would agree to govern them~ 
felves, it would be in general good for the world: that is, fuch a practice would 
be agreeable to the wature and circumffances of mankind. If all men thould tranferefs this 
rule, what would be the confequence of fuch an wniver/al revolt 2 A general evil, or 
fomething difagreeable to our zature and the truth of our circumftances: for of con- 
trary practices there muft be contrary effects; and contraries cannot both be agreeable 
to the fame thing. This then would be wrong by the terms. And as wrong it would 
be in any oe man: becaufe all the individuals have equal right to doit, one as much 
as another ; and therefore al/ as much as any ove. At leaft it is certain, that whos 
ever fhould violate that ru/e, would contribute his fhare towards the introdu@ion 
of univerfal diforder and miféry; and would for his part deny human circumftances to 
be what they are, public happinefs to be what it is, and the rule to be what it re 
ally is, as much as if all others confpired with him in this iniquity and madnefs. 
With what face can any particular man put his own humor or unreafonable plea- 
fure into the fcale againft fuch a weight of happinefs as that of all the world? Does 
not he, who thus centers in him/elf, diftegards the good of every body elfe, and intirely 
feparates his injoyments and interefts from thofe of the public; does not he, T fay, 
{trike himfelf out of the roll of mankind* ? Ought he to be ownd as one of them2 
Ought he not rather to be repelled, and treated as an alien and enemy to the common 
happinefs and tranquillity of our /pecies ? 


IV. Whatever is either reafonable or unreafenable in B with refpect to C, would be juft 
the fame in C with refpett to B, if the café was inverted». Becaufe reafon is univers 
fal, and refpects cafes ¢, not perfons. (fee fea. III. pr. IT.) 

Cor. Hence it follows, that a good way to know. what is right or wrong in re- 
lation to other men, is to confider what we fhould take things, to be were we in 
their circumftances 4, 

V. In a ftate of nature men are equal in refpect of dominion®. 1 except for the pre 
fent the cafe of parents and their children, and perhaps of fome few other near relati- 
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a "Aydpamewor Poy Snpiov. Ph. Fud. > Nec enim agquus judex aliam de ‘[ua, aliam de 
aliena cau/a, fententiam fert. Sen. "Ast reure mepl ye F durév yioons. Iocr. d TM ON 
WIpID2 ywanu “yan. P. Aboth. Eo loco nos confiituamus, quo ille eff, ei irafcimur. Sen. 
* He was a mere flatterer, who told Cyrus, Burirses pty twos ye dousis ov Quoss mebuxtyas edly irrov i 
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ons. Here let me be underftood to mean only thofe, between whom there is no 
family relation Cor between whom all family relation is vanifhd). 

In a ftate, where no days of fociety make any fubordination or diftinction, men 
can only be confiderd as men, or only as individuals of the fame Jpecies, and equally 
fharing in one common definition*. And fince by virtue of this fame definition B 
is the fame to C, that C is to Bs B has no more dominion over C than C reci- 
procally has over B: that is, they are in this regard equal. 
~ Perfonal excellencies or defe@ts can make no difference here: becaufe, 1. Who 
muft judge, on which fidethe advantage lies¢ To fay B (or D, or any body elfe) 
has a right to judge to the difadvantage of C, is to /uppofe what is in queftion, a 
dominion over him ; not to prove it. 2. Great natural or acquired izdonments may be 
privileges to them who have them: but this does not deprive thofe, who have lefs, 
of their title to what they have ; or, which is the fame, give any one, who has greater 
abilities, 4 right to take it, or the ufe of it fromthem. If B has better eyes than, it 
is well for him: but it does not follow from this, that C fhould not therefore fee 
for himfelf, and ufe hés eyes, as freely as B may his, C’s eyes are accommodated by na- 
ture to his ufe, and fo are B’s to his; and each has the fole property in his own 
fo their refpective properties are equal. The cafe would be parallel to this, if B fhould 
happen to have better stelleétwal faculties than C. And further, if B fhould be /fronger 
than C, he would not yet for that reafon have any right to be his lord. For C’s \ 
lefs degree of ftrength is as much his, as B’s greater is his : therefore C has as much right 
ro his, and (which is the natural confequence) to ufe his, as B has to ufe his: that 
is, C has as much right to refit, as B has to impofe or command, by virtue of his 
{trength: and where the right (tho not the power) of refifting is equal to the right of 
commanding, the right of commanding or dominion is nothing. 3. Since ftrength and 
power are moft apt to pretend a title to dominion >, it may be added further, that 
power and right, or a power of doing any thing and right to do it, are quite different 
ideas: and therefore they may be feparated, nor does one inferr the other. Laftly, if 
power, gud power, gives aright to dominion, it gives a right to every thing, that is 
obnoxious to it; and then nothing can be done that is wrong. (For no body can do 
any thing which he has not the power to do.) But this is not only contrary to what 
has been proved in Sect. I. but to affert it would be to advance a plain abfurdity ox 


Qua 





a Nihil eff unum unt tam fimi'e, tam par, quium omnes inter nofmet ipfos fumus. 
rung; eft hominis definitio, wea in omnes valet, Cic. b When the Romans, in Livy, asked 
the Galls, Quodnam id jus effet, agrum a poffefforibus petere, aut minari arma, they anfwerd, /e in 


arm: jus ferre, Gp omnia fortinim virorum effe, Like barbarians indeed ! 
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contradiction rather. For then to oppofe the man who has this power, as far as one 
can, or (which is the fame) as far as one has the power to do it, would not be 
wrong: and yet fo it muft be, if he has a right.to dominion, or to be not oppofed. 
Moreover, that a man fhould have a right to any thing, merely becaufe he has the 
power to take it, 1s a doétrine indeed, which may ferve a few tyrants, or fome ban- 
diti and rogues, but is direCtly oppofite to the peace and general good of mankind; 


and therefore to be exploded, by prop. III. It is alfo what the powerful themfelves. 


could not allow, if they would but imagine themfelves to be in the ftate of the seal 
and more defencele/i; and therefore unreafonable, by prop. IV % 


VI. No man can have a right to begin to interrupt the happinefi of another. Be- 
caufe, in the firft place, this fuppofes a dominion over him, and the moft abfolute 
too that can be. In the next, for B to begin to difturb the peace and happinefs 
of C is what B would think wureafinable, if he was in C’s cafe. In the lafts fince 
it is fuppofed, that C has never invaded the happinefs of B, nor taken any thing 
from him, nor at all meddled with him, but the swhole tranfattion begins originally 
from B (for all this is couchd in the word begin), C can have nothing that is 
B’s; and therefore nothing, to which C has not at leaft as good a title as B has; 
or, in other words, nothing, which C has not as much right to keep as B to claim, 
Thefe two rights being then at at /ea? equal, and counterpoifing each other, no ale 
teration in the prefent ftate of things can follow from any fuperiority of right in B: 
and therefore it muft of right remain as it is; and what € has muft, for any righe 
that B has to oppofe this fettlement, remain with C in his undifiurbed poffeffion, 
But the argument is ftill ftronger on the fide of C: becaufe he feems to have fuch 


a property in his own happinefs, as is mentiond in prop. If. fuch a one as no other 
can have >. 


VII. Tho 20 man can have a right to begin to interrupt another man’s happine/i, or 


to hurt him ; yet every man has a right to defend himfelf and his againft violence, to re= 
cover what is taken by force from him, and even to make reprifals, by all the means that 
truth and prudence permit. We have feen already, that there are fome things, which 


* Folephus, when he fays, vomoy ve pony aeiok, % 
Toig OuwaTwrEepos, can only mean, that neceflity, 
in the ftriGter fenfe of that word. 
magis arbitrari effe contra naturam, 
incommoda fubire, &c. Cie. 
abfence of human laws. 


weoge Sapoty iyuporaroy, 6 meee. av Spares, eisceey 
or perhaps prudence, odliges to do this; not any law 
> Societatis [inter homines] ardifimum vinculum eft 
hominem homini detrahere, [ui commodi caun‘z, Gu2m omnia 

© All this is fuppofed to be in a ftate of nature and tke 
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a man may truly call Ais; and let us for the prefent only fuppofe, that there may 
be more. This premifed, I proceed to make good the propofition. 


To deny a man the privilege mentiond in it is to affert, contrary to truth, ei- 
ther that he bas not the faculties and powers, which he das; or that the Author of 
nature has given them to him in vain. For to what end has he them, if he may 
not #/é them? And how may he ufe them, if not for his own préfervation, when 
he is attacked, and like to be abufed, or perhaps deftroyd. 

All animals have a principle of felf-preférvation, which exerts itfelf many times 
with an uncontroulable elafticity. Nature is ##iform in this, and every where conftant 
to itfelf. Even inanimate bodies, when they are acted upon, reac. And one may 
be fure, that no pofition can have any foundation # wature, or be confiftent with 
it and truth (thofe infeparable companions), which turns upon nature itfelf, and tends 
to its deftruttion. 

Great part of the general happinefs of mankind depends upon thofe means, by 
which the innocent may be faved from their cruel invaders: among which the op- 
portunities they have of defending themfelves may be reckond the chief. ‘There- 
fore to debar men of the ufe of thefe opportunities, and the right of defending 
themfelves againft injurious treatment and violence muft be inconfiftent with the laws 
of nature by prop. III. 

If a man has no right to defend himfelf and what is his, he can have no right to 
any thing (the contrary to which has been already in part, and will by and by be 
more amply proved) ; fince that cannot be his right, which he may not maintain 
to be his right. 

If aman has no right to defend himfelf againft infults, ec. it muft be becaufe-the 
agereffor has a right to affail the other, and #/#rp what is his: but this pretenfion has 
been prevented in the foregoing propofition. “And, more than that, it includes a 
great abfurdity, to commence an injury, or to begin the violence, being in nature 
more than only to repell it. He, who begins, is the true caufe of all that follows: 
and whatever falls upon him from the oppofition made by the defending party, is 
but the effect of his own at: or, it is that violence, of which he is the author, 
reflected back upon himfelf. It is as when a man fpits at heaven, and the fpittle 
falls back upon his own face. 

Since he, who begins to violate the happinefs of another, does what is wrong, he, 
who endeavours to obviate or put a ftop to that violence, does in that refpe& what 
is right, by the terms. 

Laftly, fince eyery man is obliged to confult his own happinefs, there can be no 
Goutt but that he not only may, but even ought to defend it ; in fuch a manner I 
mean, 






























to be happinefs. 


By the fame means, that a man may defend what is his, he may certainly en- 
deavour to recover what has been by any kind of violence or villainy taken from 
him. For it has been fhewn already, that the power to take any thing from ano- 
ther gives no right to it. The right then to that, which has been taken from its 
owner againft his will, remains {till where it was: he may ftill truly call it ba: Hy 
and if it be 4a, he may ufe it as 4s: which if he who took it away, or any hi 
other, fhall hinder him from doing, that man is even here the aggreffor, and Cie 
the owner does but defend himfelf and what is his. Befides, he, who ufes any thing He 
as his, when it is his, aéts on the fide of truth: but that man, who oppofes him in Y 
this, and confequently afferts a right to that, which is not his, aéts contrary to truth. i 
The former therefore does what cannot be amifs: butgwhat the latter does, is wrong 
by the fundamental propofition. 

Then further, if a’ man hath ftill a right to what is forceably or without his con- 
fent taken from him, he muft have a right to the value of it. For the thing is to him 
what it is 2 valve to him: and the right he has to it, may be confiderd as a right 
to a thing of fach avalue. So that if the very thing which was taken be deftroyd, 
or cannot be retrieved, the proprietor neverthelefs retains his right to a thing of fuch 
a value to him; and fomething muft be had ix Lew of it: that is, he has a right 
to make reprifals. Since every thing is to every man what it is iz value to him, things 
of the fame valve to any one may be reckond as to him she fame, and to recover the 
equivalent the fame as to recover the hing ixfélf: for otherwife it is not an equivalent. 
If the thing taken by way of reprifal fhould be zo the man, from whom it is taken, of 
greater value than what he wrongfully took from the recoverer, he muft charge himfelf 
with that lofs. If injuftice be done him, it is done by himfelf: the other has no 
more than what he has a right to. To which add, that asa man has a right to re- 
cover what is his, or the equivalent, from an invader ; fo he feems for the fame reafons 
to have aright to an equivalent for the expen/e he is at in recovering his own, for 
che lofs of time and quiet, and for the trouble, hazards, and dangers undergone: be- 
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mean, as does not interfere with truth a, or his own defign of being happy. He 
ought indeed not to act rafbly, or do more than the end propofed requires : that is, 
he ought by a prudent carriage and wife forecaft to fhut up, éf he caz, the avenues 
by which.he may be invaded; and when that cannot be done, to ufe arguments and 
perfuafives, or perhaps withdraw out of the way of harm: but when thefe meafures ae 
are ineffetual or impraCticable, he muft take fuch other as he can, and confront iit 

force with force. Otherwife he will fail in his duty to himfelf, and deny happinefs a 
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caufe all thefe are the effects of the invafion, and therefore to be added to the in- 
vader’s account, 


VIII. The firft poffelfion of a thing geves the poffelfor a greater right to it, than any 
other man has, er can have, till he and all, that claim under him, are extinét. For, 
1. tillthen no other man can be the fér/? poffeffor again: which is more than nothing ; 
fince he comes into it by God's providence, and as it were donation. 2. That, which 
no man has yet any title to*, the finder may take without the violation of any 
truth. He doth not deny that to be another man’s, which is another man’s: he 
doth not begin to interrupt the happinefs of any body, ec. Therefore to poflefs 
himfelf of it is wot wroxg. So far from it, that, fince every man is obliged to con- 
fule his own happinefs (that is, his own intereft and advantages, whenever he can 
do it without the violation of truth) not to act confonantly to this obhgation is an 
omiffion that would be wrong. What he does therefore is right. And then if he 
does right in taking pofleffion of it, he muft from thence be the rightful poffeffor ; 
or, it becomes his. 3. There are many things, which cannot be poffeft without 
cultivation and the contrivance and labor of the firft poffeffor. This has generally 
been the cafe of dazds: and thefe are indeed more eminently meant by the word 
polfeffions. Now to deprive a man of the fruit of bis own cares and fweat, and to 
enter upon it, as if it was the effect of the ruder’s pains and travel, is a moft 
manifeft violation of trath. It is afferting in fa& that to be his, which cannot be 
his. See prop. If. 4. The contrary doctrine, viz. that prime occupancy gives no 
right, interferes with prop. ITI. for it muft certainly be inconfiftent with the peace 
and happinefs of mankind in general to be left in endlefs wars and ftruggles for that, 
which 0 man can ever have any right to. And yet thus it muft be, if that doc- 
trine was true: becaufe ic has been demonftrated, that power confers no right; and 
therefore the fiv/# right to many things can only accrue from the firft poffeffion of them. 
5. If B fhould endeavour by force (or fraud) to eject C out of the poffeffion of any 
thing, which C injoys, and obtaind without expelling or diffurbing any body, he would 
certainly do that, which he himfelf would judge wurea/onable, were hein C’splace. There- 
fore he aéts, as if that was not reafon with refpect to C, which would be reafon in refpect of 
B; contrary to the nature of reafon, and to prop. IV. 6. Toendeavour to turn a man 
violently out of his poffeffions is the fame as to command himto leave them, upon pain of 
fuffering for non-obedience. But this is ufurping a dominion, which he has no right 
0; and is contrary to prop. V. 7. No man can expell another out of ‘his poffeffion 


8 Nam propria telluris herum natura neq; illum, Nec me, mec quenquam flaiut. Hor. 
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without beginning to interrupt his happinefs: nor can any one do this without contra- 
vening the truth containd in prop VI. This therefore fecures the poffeffor in his 

offeffion for ever: that is, it confirms his right to the thing poffeft. Laftly, the 
foft poffeffer, of whom I have been fpeaking, has undoubtedly a right to defend bis 
perfon, and fuch other things as can only be his, again{t the attempts of any agereflor 
(fee prop. IT.) : therefore thefe no one can havea right to violate. And therefore a- 
gain, if he cannot be forceably difpoffeft without violence offerd to the/e, no one has 
any right to difpoffefs him. But this muft be thecafe, where the poffeffor does not 
quit his poffeffion willingly. The right confequently muft remain folely in him, un- 
lefs he confénts to quit ir. 

N. The /zeceffors of an invader, got into poffeffion wrongfully, may acquire a right 
in time *, by the failure of fuch, as might claim under him who had the nght. For 
he, who happens to be in poffeflion, when all thefe are extin@, is in the place of a 
prime occupant. 


1X. A title to many things may be transferred by compatt or donation. If B has the 
fole right in lands, or goods, no body has any right to the difpofal of them befides B : 
and he has aright. For difpofing of them is but ufing them as hes. . Therefore the 
act of B in exchanging them for fomething elfe, or beffowimg them upon C, interferes 
not with truth: and fo B does nothing that is wrong. Nor does C do any thing a- 
gainft truth, or that is wrong, in taking them: becaufe he treats them as being what 
they are; as things, which come to him by the ac of that perfon, in whom is 
lodged the fole power-of di/pofing of them. Thus C gets the title innocently. 

But in the cafe of compaét the reafon, on which this tranfaction ftands, is more evi= 
dent ftill. For the contractors are {uppofed to receive each from other the equivalent 
of that which they part with, or at leaft what is equivalent to them refpectively, or 
perhaps by each party preferable. Thus neither of them is hurt: perhaps both advan- 
taged. And fo each of them treats the thing, which he: receives upon the innocent 
exchange, as being what it is: better for him, and promoting his convenience and hap- 


pinefs. Indeed he, who receives the value of any thing, and what he likes as wells 


in effet has it ftill. His property is not diminifhd: the fituation and matter of it 
1s only alterd. 


a Tus Anesic, % Tug (Ovces % Teteg wobveS, YY emiyivarees moAus xpoves, nuploes wots RATED 5 semoesles eivees Yo. 
poiCsow. Ifoer. > To this may be reduced that title to things, wh’ch Tully mentions as con- 
ferred by fome law (Jege); and even thofe, which accrue conditione, or forte. For I fuppofe the go- 
vernment to havea right of giving them thus. 
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Mankind conld not well fubfift without bartering one thing for another: therefore 
whatever tends to take away the benefit of this intercourfe, is inconfiftent with the 
general good of mankind, gc. If a man could find the weceffaries of life without it, 


Fe) 
and by himfelf, he muft at leaft want many of the comforts of it. 


X. There is then fuch a thing as property, founded in nature and truth? : or, there are 
things, which one man only can, con/iftently with nature and truth, call his: by prop. Is 
Wilt IX. Ps 


XI. Thofé things, which only one man can truly and properly call his, muft remain his, 
till he agrees to part with them (if they are fuch, as he may part with) by compact or do- 
nation; or (which muft be underftood ) till they fail, or death extinguifhes him and 
his title together, and he delivers the lamp to his next man.  Becaufe no on¢ can 
deprive him of them without his approbation, but the depriver muft ufe them as 47> 
when they are wot his, in contradiction to truth. For, 


XII. To have the property of any thing and to have the fole right of ufing and difpofing 
of it are the Jame thing : they are equipollent expreffions. For when it is faid, that P 
has the property, or that fuch a thing is proper to P, it is not faid, that P and Q or 
P and others have the property (proprium limits the thing to P only) : and when any 
thing is faid to be bis, it is not faid that part of it only is his. P has therefore the all 
or all-hood¢ of it, and confequently al the ufé of it. And then, fince the all of it 
to him, or al that P can have of it, is but the #/é and di/pofal of it*, he who has 
this has the thing itfelf, and it is his % | 


Laws 


, Which mut not give way to opinions of fitwe/s, &c. The mafter was in the right, who cor. 
rected Cyrus for adjudging the great coat to the great boy, and the little one to the little. He was 
not «% apwsdlovres xperns, but of property. Omnium, qua in hominum dottorum difputatione verfan- 
tur, nihil off profecto praftabilius, gisam plane intelligi nos ad guflitiam effe natos, neque opinione, 
fed natura conftitutum effe jus. Cic. b There is another way of acquiring a title 
mentiond: which is, by the right of war, as it is called. Sunt privata nulla natura: fed aut ve 
teri occtspatione, ut qui quondam in vacua venerunt 5 aut vithoria, ut qui bello potiti fiunt, &c. 
Cic. And fo in Xenophon it is faid to be an eternal law among men, that if a city be taken in war, 
the bodies and goods of the people in it are the conqueror’s; and they may poffefs them as their 
own, not &aarerpie. But fure this wants limitations. © Allodium. @ TlorAdnis Syeda 
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Laws indeed have introduced a way of f{peaking, by which the property and the 
wfafreé are diftinguifhd; but in truth the ufufructuary has a temporary, or limited 
property ; and the proprietary has a perpetwal ufufruat, either at prefent, or in rever- 
fion. Propriety without the #/é (if the ufe is never to come to the proprietary ) is 
an empty found. 

I have before upon fome occafions taken it as granted, that he, who ufes any thing 
as his when it is wot his, a&ts againft truth, &c. but now I fay further, that, | 


XIII. He, who ufes or di(pofes of any thing, does by that declare it to be his, Becaufe 
this is all, that he, whofe it really 1s, can do. Borrowing and hiring afford no objec- 
tion to this. When the borrower or hirer ufes the thing borrowd or hired, he ufes 


what és his own for the time allowd: and his doing fo is only one of tho/é ways, in 
which the true proprietary difpofes of it. : 


XIV. To ufurp or invade the property of another man is injuftice: or, more fully, ro 
take, detain, ufé, deftroy, hurt, or meddle with any thing that is his without his allow- 
ance, either by force or fraud or any other way, or even to attempt any of thefé, or affift 


them, who do, are atts of injuftice. The contrary; to render and permit quietly to every 
one what is his, is juftice. Def. 


XV. He that would not violate truth, muft avoid all injuftice: or, all injuftice is wrong 
and evil. It interferes with the truths > here before laid down, and perhaps more. 
It denies men to be /ubjeéts capable of diftin@ properties: in fome cafes it denies them 
to have a property even in their own bodies, life, fame, and the like: the practice of 
it is incompatible with the peace and happine/s of mankind: ir is what every man 
thinks unreafonable i his own cafey when the injury is done to himfelf: to take any 
thing from another only becaufe I think I want it, or becaufe I have power to take 
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it, and will have it, without any title to it, is the ‘higheft pretence to dominion, and 
denial of our vatural equality: At is fetting up a right to ‘begin to difturb the happinefs 
of others: and laftly, it isto deny there is any fuch thing ‘as property, contrary to truth, 

Ina word, if there be any thing which P can truly and properly call Ais, then, if 
T takes or ufes it without the confent of P, he declares it to be his ( for if it was his 
he could do no more ) when it is wot his, and fo acts alie?: in which confifts the 
idea and formal ratio of moral evil. 

The very attempting any inftance of injuftice, or affiffing others in fuch an attempts 
fince it is ‘attempting and promoting what is wrong, is being in the wrong as much as 
one is able to be; or doing what one ¢az to atchieve that which is evil: and to do 
this, by the terms, muft be song and evil. 

Even the defire of obtaining any thing unjuftly is evil: becaufe to defire to do e- 
vil, by the terms again, is an eed or criminal defire. If the act follows fuch a de- 
fire, it is the child and produét of it: and the defire, if any thing renders the fulfill- 
ing of it impracticable, is the act obftructed in the beginning, and ftifled in the womb. 
They are plainly of the fame nature, and fpring from the fame ftock. 

Let it be obferved here by way of /cholion concerning the thing called covetou/ne/s, 
that there feem to be three forts of it. One is this here mentiond: a defire of get- 
ting from others, tho it be zxjuftly. This is wrong and wicked. Another is an im- 
menfe defire of heaping up what one can by juft methods, but without any rea/onable 
end propofed®, and only in order to keep, and as it were Gury it¢: and the more he 
accumulates, the more he craves. This alfo intrenches upon truth, and feems to 
be a vice. But to covet'to obtain what is: another man’s by jaf? means, and with 
his confent, when it may contribute to the happinefs of our felves or families, and per- 
haps of the other perfon too, has nothing furely that looks wzfriendly upon truth, or 
is blameable, in it. This, if it may be called covetoufnefs, is a virtuous coverou/ne/s. 


a Account 70 cay poayoy cov £ 7th) TO O% aAAST PLOY, aorep ésly, aeAACT PLOY. Epid’s words. ‘Fujlitia pri. 
mum munus eff, ut ne cui quis noceat, nifs laceffitus tnjurta; deinde, ut communibus pro communibus 
utater, privatis ut ‘fuss, Cic. This is to ufe things as being what they are. > Bleplias o Oue- 
yersng, in Lucian, dies of hunger (Asma wD grtyero cmtruAnxévas). Ridiculous enough. © Or 
only 725 To cpidpew, as Anacharjis {aid of fome Greeks. Athen, ¢ As that man, in Arhe- 
naus, indeavourd literally to do; of whom it is reported, that, being much in love with his money: 
before he died he fwallowd as much of it ashe could (meramovra su criss ypuris amodavely). e Of 
fuch it is, that Diogenes ufed to fay, "Omolss 785 Dirapryopes Tels vdpamios, xr. Stob. The Mamfhilim 
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XVI. When a man cares not what finfferings he caufés to others, and efpecially if he 
delights im other men’s fufferings and makes thems his fport, this is what I call cruelty. 
And mot to be affected with the fafferings of other people, tho they proceed uot from uss 
but from others, or from caufes in which we are not concerned, is unmercifulue/i. Mercy 
and humanity are the reverfé of thefe. 


XVII. He, who religiou/ly regards truth and nature, will not only be not unjaft, but 
(more) not unmerciful, and much lefs cruel. Not to be affected with the affhiétions of 
others, fo far as we know them, and in proportion to the feveral degrees and cir- 
cumftances of them, tho we are not the caufes of them, is the fame as to confider 
the afflicted as perfons not in affliction; that is, as being not what they are, or 
(which is the fame) as being what they are not: and this contradi@s matter of fat. 

One can {carce know the /uferiags of another without having at leaft fome image 
of them in hismind: nor can one have thefe images without being confcious of them, 
and as it were feeling them. Next to fuffering itfelf is to carry the reprefentation 
of it about with one. So that he, who is not affeéted with the calamities of otherss 
fo far as they fall within his knowledge, may be faid to know and not to know; 
or at leaft to cancel his knowledge, and contradiG& his own confcience. 

There is fomething in bvman nature* refulting from our very make and conftitu- 
tion, while it retains its genuin form, and is not alterd by vitious habits; not per- 
verted by tranfports of revenge or fury, by ambition, company, or falfe philofophy °; 
nor oppref? by ftupidity and neglecting to obferve what happens to others: I fays 
there is fomething, which renders us obnoxious to the pains of others, caufes us to 
fympathize with them, and almoft comprehends us in their cafe. It is grievous to 
fee or hear (and almoft to hear of ) any man, or even any animal whatever, in zor= 
ment. This compajfion appears eminently in them, who upon other accounts are jultly 
reckond amongft the bef? of men°: in fome degree it appears in almoff all; nay, even 


* Properly called bumanity; becaufe nothing of it appearsin brutes. MwWamM MAP AR WI 
TMM AYLI. | Seibel b When Seneca fays, Clementiam 
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mifericordiam autem vitabunt, he feems only to quibble. He has many other weak things upon this 


onsnes bons praftabunt 





{ubjeGt. That, fuccurret (fapiens] alienis lachrymis, non accedet, owns one ufe of tears: they obtain 
4 we; \ af = ‘ 4 - 
fuccour even from a2 Store. © Ayato dewrtengues eydeec. They, who of all writers under- 


take to imitate nature moft, oft introduce even their heroes weeping. (See how Homer reprefents 


Ulyffes Od. &. 151, —-2,——7,——8.) Fhe tears gf men are in-truth very different from the cries 
and ejulations of children. They are (lent ftreams, and flow fromother caufes ; commonly fome 
tender, or perhaps philofophical, reflexion. It is eafy to fee how hard hearts and dry eyes come 
to be fafhionable. But for all that it is certain the glandule lacrymales are not made for nothing, 
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fometimes, when they more coolly attend to things, in thofe hardend and execrable 
monfiers of cruelty themfelves, who feem juft to retain only the leaft tin@ure of 
humanity that can be. “The Pherean tyrant; who had never ‘wept over any of thofe 
murders he had caufed among his own citizens, wept when he faw a tragedy but 
acted in the theatre*: the reafon was, his attention was caught here, and he more 
obferved the fufferings of Hecuba and Andromache, than ever he had thofe of the 
Pheraans ; and more impartially, being no otherwife concerned in them but as a 
common {peCtator. Upon this occafion the principle of compaffion, implanted in 
human nature, appeard, overcame his habits of cruelty, broke through his petri- 
faction, and would fhew that it could not be totally eradicated. It is therefore ac- 
cording to ature to be affected with the fufferings of other people: and the con- 
trary 1s szhuman and unnatural. 

Such are the circumffances of mankind, that we cannot (or but very few of us, - 
God knows) make our way through this world without encountering dangers and 
fuffering many evils : and therefore fince it is for the good of fuch, as are fo expo- 
fed, or actually {marting under pain or trouble, to receive comfort and affiftance 
from others, without which they muft commonly continue to be miferable, or perifhs 
it is for the common good and welfare of the majority at leaf? of mankind, that they 
fhould compaffionate and help each other >. To do the contrary muft therefore be con- 
trary to nature and avrong by prop. III. And befide, it is by one’s behaviour and 
actions to affirm, that the circumftances of men in this world are wot what they are; 
or that peace, and health, and happinefs, and the like, are not what they are. 

Let a man fubffirute himfelf into the room of fome poor creature dejected with 
invincible poverty, diftraéted with difficulties, or groaning under the pangs of fome 
difeafe, or the anguifh of fome hurt or wound, and without help abandond to want 
and pain. In this diftrefs what reflexions can he imagine he fhould have, if he found 
that every body neglected him, no body fo much as pitying him, or vouchfafing to 
take notice of his calamitous and fad condition? It is certain, that what it would 
be reafonable or unreafonable for others to do in refpe@t of him, he mutt allow 
to be reafonable or unreafonable for him to do in refpe&t of them, or deny a ma- 
nifeft truth in prop. IV. 

If unmercifulnefs, as before defined, be wrong, no time need to be fpent in proving 
that cruelty is fo. For all that is culpable in unmercifulnefs is containd in cruelty, 
with additions and aggravations. Cruelty not only denies due regard to the fuffer- 
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ings of others, but caxzj/és them; or perhaps delights in them, and (which is the moft 
infolent and-cruel of all cruelties) makes them a je and fubje& of raillery. If the 
one be a defect of humanity, the other is diametrically oppofite to it. If. the one 
does no good, the other does much evil. And no man, how cruel foever in reality 
he was, has ever liked to be reckond a cruck man: fuch a confeffion of guilt does 
nature extort ; fo univerfally doth it rejets; condemn, abhor this character. 


XVIII. The prattice of juftice and mercy ts juft as right, as injuftice, unmercifulne/s,. 


and cruelty are wrong. This follows from the nature of contraries. Befide, not to 
be juft to a man is to be not juft, or unjuft to him :. and fo not to be merciful 


isto be unmerciful, or perhaps cruel. 


Here I might end this feGtion: but perhaps it may not be improper to be a: 


little more particular. Therefore; 


XIX. From the foregoing propofitions may be deducea the heinou[ne[s of all fuch crimesy. 


as murder, or even hurting the perfon of another any how, when our own neceffary defence 


does not. require it (it being not poffible, that any thing fhould be more 4a, than: 


his own perfon, life and limbs) ; robbing, ftealing, cheating, betraying; defamation, de-~ 


rratlion ; defiling the bed. of another man, et cat. with all the approaches and tendencies ta : 


them. For thefe are not only comprifed within the definition of injuftice, and ‘are 


therefore violations of thofe truths, which are violated by that; but commonly, and : 


fome of them always, come within the definition of crvelty too. All which 1s evi-~ 


dent at fiarft fight with refpect to murder, robbery, cheating, flandering, ec. efpecially if. 


a man brings him/élf into the cafe, and views himfelf in his own imagination as. rene 


derd {candalous by calumniators and liers; ftript by thieves; ruind in: his fortunes : 
-and undone by knaves; ftruggling to no purpofe, convulfed and agonizing under, 


the knife of {ome truculent ruffian; or the like. 
The fame-is altogether as plain in the cafe of adultery’, when any one c in{nares, 
and corrupts the wife of another; notwithftanding the proteCtion it gains from. falfe 


notions, great examples 4, and the commonefs of the crime®. For (the nature of. 


matrimony being for the prefent fuppofed to be fuch, as it will appear by and by to 
be) the adulterer denies the property a husband has in. his wife by compact, the moft 
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exprefs and facred that can poffibly be made: he does that, which tends to fubvert 
| the peace of families, confounds relation, and is altogether inconfiftent with the order 
Fah atid tranquillity of the world, and therefore with the laws of human nature: he does 
r what no man in his wits could think reafovable, or even tolerable, were he the per- 
Vai on wrongd.: briefly, he impudently treats a woman as his own woman (or wife), 
oe who is vot his; but another's, contrary to jxffice, truth and fatic. Nor is this fimple 
injuftice only, but injuftice, for which xo reparation can be made if the injured man 
thinks fo ; as he generally does (fee fe&. II. prop. I. obf..4.) injuftice accompanied 
with the steateft cruelry ; fo complicated, as fcarce any other can be. The husband is 
for ever robbed of all that pleafure and fatisfaction, which arifes from the wife’s 
Me fidelity and affeCtion to him‘; prefuming upon which he took her to be not only 
‘ean thé partner of his bed, but the companion of his life, and fharer in all his for- 
i) tunese: and into the room of them fucceed painful and deftru@ive paflions. The 
a poor woman‘ herfelf, tho fhe may be deluded g, and not fee at prefent her guilt, 
or the confequences of it, ufually pays dear for her fecurity and want of guard, the 
husband becoming cold» and averfe to her, and fhe full of fears‘, with a particu- 
lar dread of his refentment. And their affairs, in this disjointed and diftra@ted con- 
dition, are neglected ; innocent children flighted, and left unprovided for, without fo — 
much as the comfort of any certain relations to pity them *, ge. 
The adulterer may not be permitted to extenuate his crime by fuch impertinent 
faile’s and rakith talk, as are commonly ufed for that purpofe. When any one 
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wrongs another of his property, he wrongs him of shat it is to him, the proprietor : 
and the value muft be fet according to what Ae efteems it to be, not what the inju- 
rer, who perhaps has no tafte of virtuous pleafures, may think it to be. (See p. 33. 
obf. 3, 4.) Nor may thefe thefts be excufed from their fecrecy. For 1. the in- 
juftice of the fa& is the fame in ifelf, whether known, or not. In either cafe truth 
is denied : anda die isas much a lie, when it is whifperd, as when it is proclaimd 
at the market-crofs. 2. It has been fhewd (fet. II.) that the rectitude of our a@i- 
ons and way to happinefs are coincident ; and that fuch acts, as are difagrecable to 
truth, and wrong in themfelves, tend to make men ultimately #mbappy*. Thingsare 
fo orderd and difpofed by the Author of nature, or fuch a conftitution of things 
flows from Him, that it mu be fo. And fince no retreat can be impervious to 
his eye, no corner fo much out of the way, as not to be within His plan, no 
doubt there is to every wrong and witiows at a fuitable degree of unhappinefs and 
panifbment annext, which the criminal will be fure to meet with fome sime or 
other >, For his own fake therefore he ought not to depend upon the darknefs of 
the deed. But /afly, it can hardly ‘be, but that it muft:be di/coverd’. People ge- 
nerally rifé in vice, grow impudent and vain and carelefs, and difcover themfelves 4 z 
the opportunities contrived for it muft be liable to, obfervation : fome confidents mutt 
be trufted, who may betray the fecret, and upon any jlittle diftafte probably 2w#/ do 
it: and befide, love ‘is quick of apprehenfion ° 

Tt will be eafily perceived from what has been faid, that if to murder, rob, &c. 
are unjuft and crimes of a-heinous nature, all thofe things which;have any tendency 
toward them, or affinity with them, or any way conntenance them, muft be in their 
degree criminal’: becaufe they are of the fame complexion with that which they tend 
to, tho not of the fame growth, nor matured into the grofs.act, or perhaps do not 
operate ‘fo prefently, apparently, or certainly. Evy, malice, and the like, are cona- 
tus’s toward the deftrution or ruin of the. perfon, who is. the object of thefe un- 
happy paffions. To throw daff® upon a man’s reputation by. smnendo’s, ironies, &c. 
may not indeed fully it all-at once, as when. dirt is thrown,, or gro/s calumnies; yet 
it infe&ts the air, and may deftroy it by alingring poifon. To expofé another by 
the ftrength of a jefting talent, or harder temper of face, is to wound him, tho ie 
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be in an ivvifible place, Many freedoms and reputed civilities of barbarian extraG, 
and efpecially gallantries >, that proceed not to confummate wickednefs, nor perhaps 
‘are intended to be carried fo far, may yet divert peoples affeGtions from their pro= . 
per object, and debauch the mind*. By fries or infinuations to fow the feeds of 
‘difcord and quarrels between men 1s to murder, or hurt them, by another hand. 
Even for men to istermeddle in other peoples affairs, as bufy bodies and w»o-pe- 
exoxoros GO, 1S to aflume a province, which is-#ot theirs; to concern themfelves 
with things, in which they are ot concerned; to make that publics which in na- 
ture is private ; and perhaps to rob the perfon, into whofe bufinefs they intrude them- 
felves, of his guiet, if of nothing elfe. For indeed this intermeddling looks like {et- 
‘ting up a pretence to fomething further; like an unjuft.attack begun-at a diftance. 
All which declares what an enemy, and how irreconcilable, to truth this pragmatical 
humor is. And fogon. 

If thefe things are fo, how guilty muft they be, who are defignedly the promoters 
or inftrnments of injuftice and wickednefs ; fuch as mercenary fwearers, and falfe wit- 
neffes; traders in fcandal; folicitors in vice; they who intend by their converfation 


‘to relax men’s principles too much, and (as -it feems) prepare them for knavery, 


lewdnefs, or any “flagitious enterprize d. 

There are other crimes, fuch as infidelity to friends or them who intruft us with 
any thing, ingratitude, all kinds of wilful perjury, and the like, which might have 
been mentiond in the propofition, being great inftances of injuftice: but becaufe they 
are vifibly fuch, and their nature cannot be miftaken, I comprife them in the e¢ car, 
there. Any one may fee, that he, who atts wnfaithfully, acts againft his promifes and 
‘ingagements, and therefore denies and fins againft truth; does what it.can never be 
‘for the good of the aorld fhould become gpeversl practice; does what he would 
‘not have doné to himfelf; and wrongs th&man, who-depends upon him, of what 
he juftly Might expe. So the sngrateful man treats his benefa@or as not being 
avhat he is, &c. And the falfe-/wearer refpects neither things, nor himfelf, nor the 
perfons affe€ted, nor mankind in general, nor God himfelf as being what they ares 
All this is obvious % 


e 

a "ny? pen 1? UN SA Man Mp Pad. Malm. & fim. pal. For, according to the 
Jewith doétors, he who does this breaks the fixth commandment. <Adard. ee yee 
chaft the Romzns were once. Quo matronale decus verecundia munimento tutins effet, in jus ve-~ 
canti matronam corpus ejus attingere non permiferunt, ut inviolata mantis aliene tatu flola relingue- 
rerur. Val. M. And itis told of P. Manius, that triffs exemplo pracepit [ flia [ua], ut non folum 


virginitatem illibatam, fed etiam ofcula ad virum fincera perferret. Id. ¢ Quanto autem 

prafiancior eff animus corpore, tanto fceleratims corrempitur. S. Ault. 4 “OCumos eis ob Ad- 
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Sec. VIL Truths refpecteng particular So- 
cieties of Men, or Governments. 


I, MN AN is a focial creature : that is, a fingle man, or family, cannot fubjit, or 

not well, alone owt of all fociety. More things are neceflary to /uffain life, 
or at leaft to make it in any degree pleafant and defirable, than it is poflible for any 
ome man to make and provide for himfelf merely by his own labor and ingenuity. 
Meat, and drink, and clothing, and houfe, and that frugal furniture which is abfo- 
lutely requifite, with a little neceffary phyfic, fuppofe many arts and trades, mary 
heads, and many hands. If he could make a fhift in time of health to live as a 
wild man under the protection of trees and rocks, feeding upon {uch fruits, herbs, 
roots, and other things, as the earth fhould afford, and happen to prefent to him 5 
yet what could he do in /scknefi, or old age, when he would not be able to ftir 
out, or receive her beneficence. 

If he fhould take from the other fex fuch a help, as nature prompts him to feeks 
or he might happen to meet with in his walks; yet ftill if the bands are doubled, 
the wants are doubled too: nay more, additional wants, and great ones, attending 
the bearing and education of children. 


If we could fuppofe all thefe difficulties furmounted, and a family grown up, ang: 


doing what a /igle family is capable of doing by itfelf; fupporting themfelves by 
gardening, a little agriculture, or a few cattle, which they have fome how got, and 
tamed (tho even this would be hard for them to do, having no markets, where 
they might exchange the produce of their husbandry, or of theirlittle flock, or herd for 
other things; no thops to repair to for tools; no fervant, or laborer roaflift; nor any public 
invention, of which they might ferve themfelves in the preparation of their grain, drefling 
their meat, manufa@uring their wool, and the like); yet™ttill it is only the cortex 
of the man, which is provided for: what muft become of the interior part, the 
minds of thefe people? How would thofe be fed, and improved *? Arts and fei 
ences, fo much of them as is neceflary to teach men the ufe of their faculties, and 
unfold their reafon, are not the growth of fingle families fo imployd. And -yet 
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for men to lay out all their pains and time in procuring only what is proper to 
keep the blood and humors in circulation, without any further views, or any regard 
to the xobler part of themfelves, is utterly incongruous to the idea of a being for- 
med for rational exercifes. 

If all the exceptions againft this {eparate way of living could be removed ; yet as 
mankind increafes, the little plots, which the feveral families poffefs, and cultivate, , 
mutt be inlarged, or multiplied: by degrees they would find themfelves ftraitend : 
and there would foon be a collifion of interefts, from whence difputes and quarrels 
would enfue. Other things too might minifter matter for thefe. And befide all 
this, fome men are waturally troublefome, vitious, thievifh, pugnacious, rabid 5" and 
thefe would always be difturbing and flying upon the next to them: as others are 
ambitious, or covetous, and, if they happen to have any adyantage or fuperiority 
in power, would not fail to make themfelves yet greater or ftronger by eating up 
their neighbours, till by repeated incroachments they might grow to be formidable *. 

Under fo many wants, and fuch apprelenjions, or prefent dangers, neceflity would 
bring fome families into terms of friend/hip with others for mutual comfort and de- 
fence: and this, as the reafon of it increafed, would become ftronger, introduce 
ftriGer ingagements, and at Jaf bring the people to mix and unite. And then the 
weak being glad to fhelter themfelves under the protection and conduct of the more 
able, and fo naturally giving way for thefe to afcend, the feveral forts would at 
length fértle into their places, according to their feveral weights and capacities with 
refpe& to the common concern. And thus fome form of a /ociety muit arife : men 
cannot fubfift upon any other foot. 

But if it was poffible for a man to preferve life by imfelf, or with his petit com- 
pany about him: yet no body can deny, that it would be infinitely better for him, 
and them, to live in a fociety, where men are ferviceable to themfelves and their 
neighbours at the fame time, by exchanging their money, or goods; for fuch other 
things as they want more; where they are capable of doing good offices each for 
other in time of need; where they have the protection of laws, and a public fecurity 
again{t cheats, robbers, affaffines, and: all enemies to property ; where a common force 
or army is ready to interpofe between them and foreign invaders; and where they 
may injoy thofe djcoveries which have been made in arts and learning, may improve 
their faculties by conver/ation and innocent conflicts of reafon, and (to fpeak out) 
may be made men. 


a Arter i altcrinus exitinm levi compendio ducitur. Sen. 
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If, when we have the privilege of fociety and laws, we can {carce preferve our 
own, or be fafey what a woful condition fhould we be in without them ; expofed to 
the infults, rapines, and violence of unjuft and mercilefs men, not having any fantta- 
ary, any thing to take refuge in? So again, if notwithftanding the help of friends 
and thofe about us, and fuch conveniences as may be had in cities and peopled 
places, we are forced to bear many pains and melancholy hours, how irk/ome would 
life be, if in ficknefs or other trouble there was no body to admi 
or con/olation ? 


Laftly, fociety is what men generally defre. And tho much company may be at= 
tended with much vanity, and occafion many evils?; yet it is certain, that abfolute 


and perpetual folitwde has fomething in it very irkfome and hideous >. Thus the fo- 
cial life is zatural to man; or, what his nature and circum {tances requi 


nifter either remedy 


ro 


II. The end of faciety is the common welfare and good of the people affociated. This 
is but the confequence of what has been juft faid. For becaufe men cannot fabGit 
well, or not fo »ell, feparately, therefore they unite into greater bodies: that is, 
the ed of their uniting is their better fubfiftence; and by how much their manner 
of living becomes better, by fo much the more effeCtually is this ed anfwerd.. 


IT]. 4 fociety, into »hich men enter for this end, Séppofes fome rules or laws, ate 
cording to which they agree all to be Loverned, with a power of altering or adding to 
them as occafion fhall require. A number of men met together without any rules, 
by which they fubmit to be governed, can be nothing but an #rregular multitude. 
Every one being ftill /#é jurés, and left intirely to his own private choice, by what- 
ever kind of judgment or paffion or caprice that happens to be determind, they muft 
needs interfere one with another: nor can fuch a concourfe of people be any thing 
different from an indigefted chaos of diflenting parts, which by their confuféd mo- 
tions would damnify, and deftroy each other. This muft be true, if men differ in 
the fize of their underftandings, in their manner of thinking, and the feveral turns 
their minds take from their education, way of living, and other circumitances ; if the 
greateft part of them are under the dire@ion of bodily affections; and if thele differ 


as much as their fhapes, their complexions, their conftitutions doc. Here then we 
find nothing byt confu/ion and unhappine/i. 


é : / . - . 
* Ariftotle fays a. good .man wou'd be neither “Psro¢, NOL ToAvPiros. This is juft. Therefore 
Seneca ieems to go a little too far, when he writes, Omnes amicos habere operofum effe, fatis effe 
b Zaoy Tiwayerasinoy 0 evdoonos, Gy Baf, 


peety / yt / 
Greg. Naz.’s words,’ zo morurporarutoy Cowv, ~G ROKtAWTUToY, 


inimicos non babere. ¢ Man is, in 
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Such a.combinationof men therefore, as may produce their common good and happine/:, 
muft be fuch a one asin the firft place, may render them compatible one with ano- 
ther: which cannot be without rsles, that may direGtand adjuft their feveral motions 
and carriages towards each other, bring them to fome degree of wniformity, or at leat re 
ftrain fach excarfions and exormities, as would render their manner of living inconfiftent. 

Then, there muft be fome exprefs declarations and /cita to afcertain properties and 
titles to things by common confent: that fo, when any altercations or difputes fhall 
happen concerning them (as be fure many muft in a world fo unreafonable and prone 
to. iniquity), the appeal may be made to their own settlements; and by the application 
of a general undifputed rule to the particular cafe before them it may appear, on 
svhich fide the obliquity lies, the controverfy may be fairly decided, and all mouths 
eternally ftopped. And then again, that they may be proteGted and perfevere in 
this agreeable life, and the injoyment of their refpective properties be /écured to them, 
feveral things muft be forecafted by way of precaution againft foreign invafons ; punifh- 
ments muft be appointed for offences committed amongi{t themfelves, which being 
known may deter men from committing them, gc.’ Thefe rules, methods, and ap- 
pointments of punifhments, being fairly drawn up, agreed to, and publifhd, are the 
mutual compacts? under which the fociety is confederated, and the Jaws of it. 

If then to have the members of a fociety capable of -fubfifting together, if to 
have their refpeGtive properties aféertaind, if to be /afe and quiet in the poffeflion of 
them’ be for the general good of the fociety, and thefe things cannot be had without 
imys then a fociety, whofe foundation and cement is the public good, muft have 
fuch lays, or be fuppofed at leaft to defign fuch. 

As to the making of any further laws, when the public intereft and welfare re- 
quire them, thar is bur repeating the fame power in other inftances, whicl they made 
ufe of before in making their firft laws: and as to altering or repealing, it is certain 
the power of making and unmaking here are equal. Befide, when men are incorpo- 
rated and live together for their mutual good, this end is to be confideng at one 
time as much as at amother; not only in their firft conftitution and fettlement. 


TV. Thefe lavs and determinations muff be uch, as are not inconfiftent with natural 
joftice. For 1.°To ordain any thing that interferes with truth is the fame as to 
ordain, that what is trve fhall be fae; or v. v>. which is abfurd. 2. To pre- 
tend by a law to make that to be jx, which before and in itfelf was wajajt, is the 
fame as to ordain that which interferes with truth: becaufe juftice is founded in 


moras cuydnxn xo Demofth. b Nomos te} & dyros eupsoss, Stob. 
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truth (as before), and every where the fame*. Therefore, 3. by a law to enact 
any thing which is waturally unjuft is to enact that which is abfurd; that which 
by fect. I. is morally evil; and that which is oppofite to thofé laws, by which it is ma= 
nifeftly the will of our Creator we fhould be governed ® And to ena& what is thus 
evil mult be evi indeed. Laltly, toeftablifh injuftice muftbe utterly ixconfffent with 
the general good and happinefs of any fociety; unlefs to be unjuiftly treated, pilled, 
and abufed can be happinefs“. And if fo, it is utterly inconfiftent with the end 
of fociety ; or, it is to deny that to be the end of it, which is the end of it. 


V. Ad fociety limited by lavs fuppofes magiftrates, and a fubordination of powers: that 
%5, it fuppofes a government of fome form or other. Becaufe, where men are to act by 
rules or laws for the public weal, fome muft of neceffity be appointed to judge, when 
thofe laws are tranfgreft, and how far; to decide doubtful cafes, and the like: there muft 
be fome armed with authority to execute thofe judgments, and to punifb offenders: there 
muft be perfons chofen not only to punifh and prevent public evils, but alfo to do 
many other things, which will be required in advancement of the public good: and 
then the power of making #ew Jays, and abrogating or mending old ones, as experi- 
ence may direct or the cafe at any time require, as alfo of providing prefently for 
the fafery of the public in time of fudden danger, muft be lodged fomewhere. 

If there are no executors of the laws, the laws cannot be executed: and if fo, 
they are but a dead letter, and equal to sone: and if the fociety has none, it is in- 
deed x0 fociety, or not fuch a one as is the fubje&t of this propofition. Guardians 
and executors of laws aretherefore the vitals of a fociety, without which there can be 
no circulation of juftice, no care of it taken, nor can it continue. And fince men 
can be but in one place at once, there muft be sumbers of thefe proportionable to 
the bignefs and extent of ir. 


2 Aluasoy Qict, cxbyre, % muraye ty dvrw iva Maw dea ro a0 6 wade 0 cv Mpoas 
nese, Arift. b Even the Heathens believed, that above all human xnpuyware there were 
eypumra xarharn Dav youyee, Which mortals ought not to tranfgrefs: 3 yep zs viv ys xoin Sic, 
GAA’ ate more Cy raure. Soph. Nec fi reguante Tarquinio nulla erat Rome feripta lex de ftupris, id= 
circo non contra legem fempiternam Sex. Tarquinius vim Lucretia attulit. Erat enim 
ratio profedta a rerum natura, ¢ ad recta factendum impellens, Cp & deliffo avocans: qua non tum 
deniq; incipit lex effe, cm fcripta eff, fed tum cium orta eft. Orta autem fimul eff cum mente divina, 
Cic. © Si tanta potefias eff flultorum fententiis atq; juffis, ut eoruns fuffragiis rerum na- 
tura vertatur ; cur nos fanctunt, ut,.qna mala perniciofag; funt, habeantur pro bonis, ac falutaribus ? 
aut cir, cum jus ex imuria lex facere poffit, bonum eadem facere non pofit ex malo? Cic. 
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And further, fince the concerns of a whole fociety, and fuch things as may fall 
within the compafs of a ftatute book, are variows, requiring feveral forts and fizes 
of abilities, and lying one above another in nature; fince not only private men want 
to be infpetted, but even magiftrates and officers themfelves, who (tho they oft for- 
get ic) are ftill but men; and fince the whole fociety is to be ones one compact 
body: I fay, fince the cafe is thus, there muft be men to a@ in feveral Spheres as 
well as places, of which the ixferior fort in their feveral quarters muft a& immediately 
under their refpective /uperiors; and fo this clafs of fuperiors in their feveral provinces 
under others above them; till at laft the afcent is terminated in fome head, where the 
legifiative power is depofited, and from whence {pirits and motion are communicated 
through the whole body.. An army may as well be fuppofed to be well difciplined, 
well provided, and well conducted without either general or officers, as a fociety 
without governors and their /abalterus, or (which is the fame). without fome form of 
government, to anfwer the end of its being. 


VI. 4 man may part with fome of his natural rights, and put himfelf under the go- 
vernment of laws, and thofe, who in their feveral ftations are intruffed with the execution 
of them, in order to gain the protettion of them, and the privileges of a regular society. 
Becaufe by this he doth but exchange one thing for another, which he reckons equi- 
valent, or indeed preferable by much : and this he may do without acting again{t any 
truth, For the liberties and natural rights, which he exchanges, are is own, and 
therefore no_other man’s property is denied by this: nor is the nature of happinefs 
denied to be what it is, fince it is happinefs which he aims at in doing this. On 
the contrary, he would rather offend againft trath, and deny happinefs to be what it 
is, if he did not do it; efpecially feeing, that here his 0 happinefs coincides with 
the general happinefs and more convenient being of the kingdom or commonwealth, 
where his /ot falls, or his choice determins him to live. 

If the queftion fhould be asked, »har natural rights a man may part with, or how 
far he may part with them 3 the geveral anfwer, I think, may be this. Some things 
are effential to our being, and fome it is xot ix our power to part with. As to the 
vef?, he may depart from them fo far as it is confiftent with the end, for which he 
does this: not further, becaufe beyond that lies a contradi€tion. A man cannot give 
vay the natural right and property he has in any thing, in order to preferve or re 
zain that property : but he may confent to contribute part of his eftate, in order to 
preferve the ref, when otherwife it might all be loft; to take his /hare of danger in 
defence of his country, rather than certainly perifh, be inflaved, or ruind by the 
congueft or oppreffion of it; and the like. 


VI i Men 
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VII. A4en may become members of a fociety (i. e. do what is mentiond in the fore- 
Loing propofition) by giving their confent, either explicitly, or implicitly. That a man 
may fubjet himfelf to laws, we have feen. If he does this, he muft do it either 
in his own perfon; or he muft do it by fome proxy, whom he fubftitutes in his 
room to agree’ to public laws; or his confent muft be collected only from the con- 
formity of his carriage, his adhering to the fociety, accepting the benefits of its con- 
ftitution, and acquiefcing in the eftablifhd methods and what is done by virtue of 
them. By the two fir? ways he declares himfelf explicitly, and direé#ly: nor can he 
after that behave himfelf as if he was no member of the: fociety, without acting as 
if he had wot done what he has done. And this is the cafe not only of them, who 
have been concerned in the fir/t formation of any government, but alfo of them, who 
have in the faid manners* given their confent to any Subfequent aks, by which they 
ownd, confirmed, and came into what their anceftors had done, or who have by 
oaths put themfelves under obligations to the public. By the /af of the three ways 
mentiond a man’s confent is given indeed implicitly, and lefs dire@ly ; but yet it is 
given, and he becomes a party. For fuppofe him to be Jorn in fome certain king- 
dom or commonwealth, but never to have been party to any law, never to have 
taken any cath to the government, nor ever formally to have ingaged himfelf by 
any other aét. In this cafe he cannot methinks but have fome dove and Sympathy for 
that place, which afforded him the firft air he drew; fome gratitude towards that con- 
ftitution, which protected his parents, while they educated and provided for him; 
fome regard to thofe obligations, under which perhaps they have laid him, and 
with which limitations as it were they (or rather the Governor of the world by 
them) conveyd to him his very life. < 

If he ézherits or takes any thing by the laws of the place, to which he has no in- 
defeafible right in nature, or which, if he had a natural right to it, he could not 
tell how to get, or keep, without the aid of laws and advantage of fociety.; then» 
when he takes this inheritance, or whatever it is, 2h it he takes and owns the 
laws which give it him. 

Indeed fince the /écurity he has from the laws of the countrey in refpect of his 
perfon, and rights, whatever they either are, or may happen to be hereafter, is the 
general equivalent for his fabmiffion to them, he cannot accept that without being ob~ 
liged in equity to pay thes. 


*In perfon, or by proxy. 
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Nay, laftlys his very coutinwing and féttling in any place fhews, that either he dikes 
the conftitution, or likes it etter than any other, or at leaft thinks it better in hes 
circumfances to conform to it than to feck any other: that is, he confents to be 
comprehended in ita 


VIL. When a man is become member of a fociety, if be sould behave himfelf ac 
cording to truth, he ought to do thefé things: viz. to confider property as founded not 
only in nature, but alfo in daw; and men’s titls to what they have, as ftrengthend 
by that, and even by his om conceffion and covenants; and therefore by fo much the 
ore inviolable and facred: inftead of taking fuch meafures to do himfélf right, when 
he is molefted, or injured, as his own prudence might fuggeft in a ftate of nature, 
to confine himfelf to /uch ways as are with his own confent markt out for him: and, 
in a word, to behave himfelf according to his /sbordination or place in the community, 
and to obferve the laws of it. For it is containd in the idea of a law, that it is in- 
tended to be ob/érved: and therefore he, who is a party to any laws, or profeffes him- 
felf member of a fociety formed upon laws, cannot willingly tranfgrefs thofe laws 
Without denying laws to be shat they are, or himfelf to be what he is fuppofed ot 
profeffes himfelf to be ; and indeed without contradiGting all or moft of thofe truths 
containd in the foregoing propofitions. 


IX. Ln refpett of thofé things, which the lavs of the place take no cognizance of, or if they 
do take cognizance of them, the benefit of thofé laws cannot be had (for fo it may fome- 
times happen. I fay, in refpeét of {uch things), he who is a member of a faciety in other 
ve/petts retains his natural liberty, is fill as it were in aftate of nature, and muft endeavour to 
att according to truth and his bef? prudence. For in the former cafe there is nothing to li- 
mit him, by the fuppofition, but truth and nature. And in the osher it is the fame as 
if there was nothing; fitce in effect there is no law, where no effec or benefit from it is 
tobe had. As, for example, if a man fhould be attacked by thieves or affaffines, and 
has no opportunity or power to call the proper magiftrate or officer to his afliftance. 

There is a third cafe, which perhaps may demand admiffion here: and that is, when 
laws are plainly contrary to tr#th and natural juftice. For tho they may pafs the ufual 
forms, ahd be ftyled laws; yet, fince no fuch law can abrogate that law of nature 
and reafon, to which the Author of our being hath fubje&ted us, or make falfhood 


* Plato fays, when any man has feen our form of government, ge. and remains under it, #5 
Rawy cero wmorsynnives pry Hie 
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tobe truth; and two inconfiftent laws cannot beth oblige, or fubfift together ; one 
of them muft give way: and it is eafy to difcern, which ought to do it. 

There remains one trath more to be annexd here, which may be-contradiGed by 
the practice and pretences of Enthufiafts>. 


X. The focieties intended in this fettion, fuch as kingdoms and commomwealths, may de- 
fend themfélves againf? other nations: ory war may lawfully be waged in defence and for 
the fecurity of a fociety, its members and territories, or for reparation of injuries. For if 
ome man may ina ftate of nature have a right to defend himfelf (fee {e&. VI. 
prop. VII), vo may, or three, and fo on. Nay, perhaps two may have a double 
right, three a threefold right, ec. At leaft, if the right be not greater, the concern 
is greater: and there will be more reafon, that two, or three, or more fhould be 
faved, than one only ; and therefore that two, or three, or more fhould defend them- 
felves, than that one fhould. And if this may be done by men in a ftate of na- 
ture, it may be done by them when confederated among themfelves: becaufe with 
refpec&t to other nations they are ftill in that ffate. I mean, fo far as they have not 
limited themfelves by leagues and alliances. 

Befide, if a man may defend himfelf, he may defend himfelf by what methods he 
thinks moft proper, provided he trefpaffes apainft no truth; and therefore, by getting 
the aid and afliftance of others. Now when war is levied in defence of the publics 
and the people in general, the thing may be confiderd as if every particular max was 
defending himfelf with the affiftance of all the ref?, and fo be turned into the fame 
cafe with that of a /mgle man. 

In truth the condition of a nation feems to be much the fame with that of a 
Jingle perfon when there is no law, or no benefit of law, to be had: and what one 
man may do to another in that po/ition, may be done by one nation or politic body 
with refpect to another: and perhaps by this rule, regard being had to what has been 
deliverd in fe&. VI. the juffice of foreign wars may be not untruly eftimated. 

Mutual defence is one of the great ends of fociety, if not the greateft, and in a 
particular and eminent manner involves in it defence againft foreign enemies. And 
whoever fignalizes himfelf, when there is occafion for his fervice, merits the prate= 
ful acknowledgments and celebrations of his countrey-men : fo far at leaft as he a@s 
generoufly and with a public /pirit, and not in purfuance only of private views. 


*Illud ftultifinum, exiftimare omnia jufta effe, qua [cita fine in populorum inflitutis, aut leg ibus.—— 
Si populorum fuffis, fi principum decretis, fi fententiis judicum, jure conftituerentur, ‘4% effet latrocinart: 
jus, adulterare: jus, teflamenta falfa fupponere, ft hac fuffragiis aut feitis multitudinis probarentur. 
Cic, b Manicheans of old, and fome moderns. 
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As'to thofe wars, which are undertaken by men out of ambition, merely to in- 
large empire, or to fhew the world, how terrible they are, how many men they 
are able to flay, how many ‘flaves‘to make, how many families to drive from their 
peaceful habitations, and, in fhort, how much mifchief and mifery they are able to 
bring upon mankind; thefe are founded upon falfe notions of glory ; imbellifhd in- 
deed by fervile wits and mifplaced eloquence, but condemned by all true philofo- 
phy and religion. 


Sect. VIN. Truths concerning Families and 


Relations, 


fi A HIS fection fhall begin as relation itfelf does, with marriage. 


I. The end of marrtage is the propagation of wankind, and joint happinely of the: 
couple intermarrying, taken together; or the latter by itfelfe. The difference of the 
Jfexes, with the ftrong inclination they have each to the injoyment of the other4, 
is plainly ordaind by the Author of nature for the contizuance of the Species, which 
without that muft be foon extinguifhd. And tho people, when they marry, may 
have many times not fo much the increafe of their family in their defign or withes, 
as the gratification of an importunate appetite ; yet fince nature excites the appetite, 
and that tends‘to this end, mature (or rather its great Author) may be faid to 
make this an end of the marriage, tho the bridegroom and bride themfelves do not. 


a. Like thofe particularly of F. Cefar: of whom it is reported, that, animadue-/4 Apud Herculis 
templum magni Alexandri imagine, ingemuit ; quasi pertelus ignaviam [uam, quod nihil dum x fé 
memorabile attum effet in- atate qua jam Alexander orbem terrarum [ubegiffet. Suet. > Some 
go to war arzep él Sypay x xuvnyeriay avpanxav. Plut. Not out of neceflity, and in order to peace; 
whichis the true end. of war. TleaswSwey, tree fipmy eyawe, Arift. Ita bellum fufcipiatur, ut nibil 
Aliund quam. pax quafita videatur. Cic. t (Ou sey Spores & pwovey 8 rexvorosices Keepy cowes- 
x8oW; aAAw © FP gis rev Buoy, xa, Arift. d “Avdph 1 yuveernl Direc donet nore Qucw bar cep- 
Bev. sv Sewr@- p Th Pots cuwdvasiniy marrow 4 morte. Id. ‘Qe P 4 pccyliric aiSes 
mpos Sauryy F cidyeov axe Sra +o & O4arsos Tenet 


5. Baf, 
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And then as to that other thing, which either accompanies the aforefaid’ end of 


marriage, or is’ (asin many cafes: it can only be) the end itfelf', the joint happinefs 


of the conyages, no body can be fuppofed to marry in order and’ on fet purpofe to 
make him or herfelf zabappy; no nor without a prefumption of being more happy 
For without an apprehenfion of fome degree of happinefs to accrue, or what prefents 
itfelf to the imagination asfuch, and is taken for fuch, what can induce people to al- 
ter their condition? Something there muft be, by which (however things prove up- 
on trial) they think to better it. And indeed if their circum/ffances are fuch, as may 
inable them to maintain a family, and provide for children, without difficulties and 
an over-burden of cares, and if they in good earneff refolve to behave themfelves as 
they ought, and reciprocally to be helpful and loving each to other, much comfort and 
happinefs > may juftly be expected from this intimate union’, the interchange of af- 
fe€tions, and a confpiration of all their counfels and meafures’, the qualities and abi- 
lities of the one fex being fitted and as it were tallying to the wants of the other, 
For to pafs over in filence thofe joys, which are trueft-when moft conceald ¢, many 
things there are, which may be ufeful, perhaps neceffary to the maz, and yet require 
the delicater hand or nicer management and genius of the woman: and fo, viciffiny 


a That fure isa hard law in Plato, which injoins cmesoSess eccesocs Snrsiag reons, cv 4 pan Covrot= 
To by col Dudas To swap. That mentiond in S. Hhared. {ays otherwife: INNY CIN =p? yn 
T27 NYRI UNWRWD Axl. Many opinions are taken up. upon flight reafons. When Ocellus Luca- 
nus fays, Adls res Dovetpusss, % Te oprycever % Tots épebeis Tos pas chy puikey bo Ses dedowuevees ev Sparoiss 
% yowvng Bvexce dxdoak cuwsecnncey, Cemdoe THE £1g Tov eet Xpovov droepoorng TS ETA how doth he know 
that they were not given for both thefe ends, in a regular way? And fo when Clemens Alex. fhews 
his zeal againft TUG enon ss oaropets, THY 70s ros e[nues Opus ricer, C5Ce adding, Wiag yeep ydoviy wey ey yen 
jee MeLELANPTy » Tet poivopnes ést, xa. he does this becaufe 6 Macns ameyes trav elxvay res cd hious 5 and 
then citesa text to prove this, which is nothing to the purpofe, nor I believe any where to be found: 
"Oun wWerus T Acyav, ds Ti Voewver (Quem interpretem fecutus fit Clemens nefcio. Gent. Herv.) Cer~ 
tainly the Jews underftand their lawgiver otherwife. Sec how that 7))y mentiond in the law is ex- 
plaind by Maim in hilk. ifh. Nor are the fuffrages of Chriftians wanting.. Deus, cum cateras ani 
wantes, [ufcepto foetw, maribus repugnare voluiffet, folarn omnium mulierem patientensiviri fecit; —ne 
feminis repugnantibus, libidocogeret viros alind apperere, &c. thatis, that the man and wife might be kept 
infeparaoly together. Lad. b Kesh 3 sepinripoy Evyocs domeh, 15 7a nov cy rave, TY, Oricon, Arifhe 
SINT ANDW. MNTD SII TAWA WNdARefi bhokm. © "Epes 
Cit le tynpworra— tig Teuroy ceprorlerees. Ph. F- 4 True love is to. be found in marriage, orng 
where. Tlopua P Dias gu imiscras &Ar emiesrtve ove. S. Chryf TDIDN. 22m) AP1-ANy.- 

“a homely, but true Saying of a Fewi/h commentator. © Quod facere turpe non. eff modo occulste; 
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the woman cannot but want many things, which require the more robuft and ace 
tive powers or greater capacity of the man*, Thus, in lower life, whilft the wheel, 
the needle ec. imploy her, the plough or fome trade perhaps demands the mufcles 
and hardinefs of iz: and, more generally, if fhe infpe€ts domeftic affairs, and takes 
care, that every thing be provided regularly, {pent frugally, and injoyd with neatnefs. 
and advantage, 4 is bufied in that profeffion, ar the overfight and improvement of 
that eftate, which muft fuftain the charge of all this; he prefides, and dire&s in mat- 
ters of greater moment; preferves order in the family by a gentle and prudent govern- 
ment, 6. >. 

As then I founded the greater focieties of men upon the mutual convenience, which 
attends their living regularly together; fo may I found this /e/, but /fritfer alliance be» 
tween the man and the woman in their joint-happine/s°. Nature has a farther aim, 
the prefervation of the kind. 


II. That marriages are made by Some folemn coutra&, vow, or oath (and thefe perhaps at- 
tended with fome pledge, or nuptial rites) 4, by which the parties mutually ingage to live to- 


gether 


a Asrenres Te feryet, © Esy tr spe eevd pos, 1 yuesnos: ema pasos BY BAAHAOIS, £56 TS KoBOY ridires re ideo, 
Arift. b See the converfation between I{chomachus and his wife in Xenophon. ¢ Tho 
Plato (like moff of the old Greeks and Romans) among many very fine things hath now and then fome 
that are weak, and even abfurd; yet I cannot think, that by his community of women he meant any 
thing like that, which is faid, ap. Athen. to have been practifed mcepee Tuppnvois exroxws TpPioecrw ; 
or that his thought could be fo grofs, as Ladantius reprefents it: Scilicet wt ad eandem mulierem 
multi viri, tangquam canes, confluerent. For thus, property being taken out of the world, a great part 
of virtue is extinguifhd, and all induftry and improvements are at an end. And befide that, many 
of the moft fubftantial comforts and innocent delights of this life are deftroyd at once. Si omnes om- 
ninm fuserint Gp marits, Cp patres, Gr uxores, Cp liberi, que ifta confufio generis bumani eff? — Duis 
ans vir mulierem, aut mulier virum diliget, nifi habitaverint femper und? nifi devota mens, & fer- 
wate invicem fides individuam fecerit caritatem, &c. 1d. However it mutt be confeft, that Plato hag 
advanced more than was confiftent with his own gravity, or with nature. The beft excufe to be 
made for him, that I know of, is that in Atheneus, “Eom 6 Wadrav uy rois sow aySpamos ypairbas 
Tis vies, BAAR Tog Uw civ DawAcdlowtves: or perhaps to fay, that he was fo intent upon 
ftrengthening aud defending his common-wealth, that he forgot, if men muft live after his manner, 
there would be little in it worth defending. After all, his meaning to me is not perfeétly clear, 
4 Every one knows how marriages were made among the Romans, confarreatiowe, coemptione, ufu: 
of which ways the two former were attended with many ceremonies: and the degitima tabelle or 
at leaft confent of friends ( which could not be given without fome folemnity ) preceded all, axjpicia 
were ufually taken, public notaries and witnefles affifted, ec. Among the Greeks men and women 
were efpoufed by mutual promifes of fidelity: befide which there were witneffes, and dotal writings 
( wgoindice, ) 
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gether in love, and to be faithful, affifting, and the like, each to other, in all circumftances 
of health and fortune, till death parts them*, I take for granted, For all nations have 
fome form or other upon thefe occafions: and even private contracts cannot be made 
without fome words in which they are containd, nor perhaps without fome kind of 
fignificant, tho private, ceremony between the lovers; which lofe nothing of force 
with refpect to them by their being both parties and awitne/fes themfelves. Something 
muft pafs between them, that is declarative of their intentions, expreffes their vows 
and binds them each to the other. There is no coming together after the manner of 


man and wife upon any other foot. 


Ill. That intimate union, by which the conjuges become poffe/t each of the other’s per- 
fon, the mixture of their fortunes’, and the joint relation they have to their children “s 
all ftrengthen the bonds and obligations of matrimony. By every att done in purfuance 
of a covenant, fuch as the matrimonial is, that covenant is ownd, recognized, and as 
it were made de integro, and repeted. 

Poffeffion is certainly more than nothing. When this therefore is added to a for- 
mer title, the title muft needs be corroborated. 

When tw perfons throw their all into one ftock as joint-traders for Life, neither of 
them can confiftently with truth and honefty take his fhare out and be gone (4. ¢» 


diffolve the partnerfhip) without the concurrence of the other ; and fometimes it may 


not be eafie, perhaps poffible, to do it at all. Each therefore is even by this bound, 


and becomes obnoxious to the other. 
And as to the prefent cafe, if the marriage be not altogether unfruitful, fince both 


the parents are immediately related to the fame child, that child is the medium of a 
fixt, unalterable relation between them. For, being both of the fame blood with the 


( weaxiie); at the wedding, facrifices to Diane and other deities, and the yamascs goxes;.and after 
that, perhaps the being fhut up together, eating the xvdéner, a formal Avois Gowns, Gre. The WIND 
of the fews have been performed *}D22> or WOW) or IN’: the ceremonies accompanying which. 
may be {een particularly in Shulbh, ar. with the additions of R. Mo. Iferles. (Eben ex.) And (to pafs 
by other nations) the form of folemnization of matrimony, and the manner, in which perfons mar- 
ried give their trorh each to other among us, are extant in our public offices: where they may b® 
{een by fuch, as feem to have forgot what they are. * Connubio fabili. Virg? 
b 9D) RYIN TAIN NOT WI AMPA NAP ADNAN AN? 71979737 INN, wa? wars. 
tn Refs hbokm. © Aven yenpucer ov KOO TPOTHXes Paro ToiG Yosriv, £16 puter? 
seriny meortee necreupesceputvors 1 cereulbars, pun ro puig@ iDlov, x5 To pusp@» cAAoTpIoy, aA mer Wor HVA 
Sal, 1G pondiy wAror pion. Plus a Lwdic Oy rm Tix OvneT elves Arif. 
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child, they: themfelves come . to. be of the. fame’ blood: and fo that relatioz, which. 
at: firft was only moral.and legal, becomes watarals a:relation in nature, which can. 
never ceafe; or' be difannulled. It follows: now: thar, 


IV. Marrying, whenthere is little or wo prafpect of . true. happines. from the match, 
andie/pecially if there are: plain prefages of unbappine/s ; after’ marriage adultery ; all kinds of 
infidelity ; transferring that. affettions, which even under the decays of nature ought to pre- 
Sevwerits Vigor, and: never to rane (at worft) but into a friendfhip of 4 A fuperior. . 
kind’, and the like, are all wrong %. Becaufe the fi? of thefe is. belying, ones.own 
fenfe of things, and has an air of di/frattion; or however it is to act.as if that was ® 

the /eaf#-and moft trifling of allxtrahfaCtions in: lifé; which. is..certainly one of the 
greateffand moft delicate. Andi to offend im any of the-orher. ways isto behave, as 
if the end: of ‘marriage was: not what. it is; as if no: fuch. /eagwe, had been made be- 
tween: the perfons married, as hasibeen made, aé¢vally, and: folemmly, and is. {till /zb- 
iting between them; as if they were not poffe? cach of the other; their fortes not in- 
térwoven; nor their childten-fo' equally related'to them: as they-are;, and therefore the 
misbehaviour, being repugnant to truth, is afin-again{t it, and the mighty Patronmof it. 

If the moft expre/# and’ folemm. contraéts, upon which perfons,: when they: marry, 
do‘fo far depend, as‘in confidence’ of their beirig: religionflyobferved to’ alter quite their 
condition, begin a new ¢hred of life,’ and)ri/gue all their fortune: and: happinefs: I fay, 
if fuch facred compacts’ as' the/é are allowd: to be broken, there: is: amend of all. faith; 
the abligation of oaths (not more binding than marriage vows) ceafes; no juffice. can 
be adminifterd; and then what a direful ‘influewce muft this have: upon the affairs of 
mankind’ upon that, ‘and other accounts *? 


4In refpect of which that in Plutarch is particul larly true, ‘H Qucis’ fon Yyues Ole Tay TwmaeTOr Hynes, 
iy ee Excer epasy joe p0s Ansseoc, % ‘pulses 24, 406 way oe QDor epaus moo To sy vo per oye b Sosrates 28 
adolefcentulo quodam confultus, nxcorem duceret, an fe omni matrimonio abjtineret, refpondit, Utrum 
eorum feciffet, aurum panitentianr. Hie te, imgquit, folitado, hic orbitas, hie generis interitus, hic ha- 
res alsenus excipiet: f illic perpetua folicitudo, contextus re Aileen — incertus liberorum eventus. Val, M, 
c Xpo ye0 cuunteros vrexsons mecdog wscver oss TO Aonjiowa To Dirsiv 5 To cnycemely LaKTe 60, wevoy. Plyt. d Tt 
is vifible' that polygamy, pelliezre, &c. muft’ be included here. They are not only inconfiftent with 
our forms andthe very Jetier of the marriage-contraét, but with the effence of marriage, which lie 

fuch a-union and love as can only be between two. Ariflotle doth not allow there can be. even 

perfe ct ii nd fh hip between more than two: much lefs thexerore: perfect love. Tormoic Es Piroy, 0b 
zoe. Tyy TEreboey Dork ‘ct, en syd ET Lb, aor sp goY gf 6 ToAA@Y chpithe. Eth. "Est yeep DIAG “rara@- civres, 
id. © Fecnnds culpa facula nuptias Phintar inguinavere, Cm genus, Cr domos, Hoc fonte 


derivata clades In patriam, populumaque fluxit. Hor. 
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Allowance, by fect. IV. ought to be made for inabilities, and involuntary failings. 
A perfon’s age, health, eftate, or other circumftances may be fuch, and without any 
fault, that he ‘or fhe ‘cannot do. what they would ; or’ perhaps inftead of that one 
of them may come to want the pity and affiffance of the other. In this cafe (which 
requires. the philofophy and fubmiffion ‘proper in afflictions) it is the duty of the 
one not only to bear with, but alfo' to comfort, and do what.may be done for the 
other. This is part of the: happinefs propofed, which confifts not only in pofitive 
pleafures, but alfo in leffening Bes and wants; whilft the pair have each in the 
other a refuge at hand. 

N. I have defi gnedly forborn ‘to mention that authority of a icgonid over his 
wife, which is ufually given to him, not only by private writers, but even by 
laws: becaufe I think it has been carried: mach. roo high. I would have them live 
fo far upon the /evel, as (according to my conftant leffon) to be governd bath by 
reafon®. If the man’s reafon be ftronger, or his knowledge .and experience greater 
(as it is commonly fuppofed to be), the semaz will be obliged upon that, fcore to 
pay a deference, and -fubmit to him ». 

Having now confiderd the man and woman between sherhtelices I. proceed_.in the 
order of nature to confider them as parents; and to fee (in a.few propofitions,: fol- 
lowing) how things will be carried between them and their children, as alfo between 
other relations, coming at firft from the fame bed, if truth and vwatters of fatt’ (to 
be named, where the argument fhall- call for them) are not denied. 


V. Parents ought to educate their children, take the beft care of them they cans en- 
deavour to provide for them, and be always ready to affift them. Becaufe otherwife they 
do not carry themfelves towards their children as being what they are, children, and 
theirs: they do not do. what they would defire to have done to. themfélvess were 
they again to pafs through, that-feeble and tender ftate; or perhaps what has been done 
to them: .and befide, they tranfgrefs the daw eftablifhed by nature for the prefer- 
vation of the race, which, as things are, could not without a parental care and af- 
fection be continued; a dav, which is in force among all the other tribes of aninzals, 
fo far as there is occafion for it. 


@ Koarety Ot + wee E yuvesnss sux as dow orny KT NWLT OS, AN ais orny Tawures, CUTS BT ce 
% cvumepunota Ty ivvoie Plut. (A fentence, which deferves to be written in letters of gold.) “One 
ov Peaies,2ya Vaie'—ors cv nv e106 i binodvomornss % byw wvele % bimodvonowe. Ap. eund. Bi Kae 
Quow os eppeves g poorer CW ToKG davtearers, Barre % cy -T0%G BAAS Caous weUEos. Plato ap. Diog. L. 
¢ Toaumaedexs cot yy'as Astbo, mares ~ chur exkemy ween, Eur. Parentes vos alendo nepo- 
tum nutriendorum debito (fi quis eff pudor) alligaverunt. V. M. 
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Not to do what is here required, is not barely to act againft truth and nature, 
not only fuch an omiflion as is mentiond in fet. I. pr. V. but a heinous inftance of 
cruelty. If any one can deny this, let him better confider the cafe of an infant, 
negleGted, helplefs, and having nothing fo much as to folicite for him, but his cries 
and his ismocence: let him think what it would be to turn a child, tho alittle grown 
up, out of doors, deftitute of every thing, not knowing whither to fly, or what 
to do; and whether it is not the fame thing, if he be left to be turned out by any 
body elfe hereafter, or (in general) to confli& with want and mifery: let him refle& 
a while upon the circumftances of poor orphans ® left unprovided for, to be abufed 
by every body *, gc. and then let him fay, whether it is poffible for a parent to be fo 
void of bowels,.as not to be moved with thefe confiderations; or what epithet he 
deferves, if he is not. If any of them who have been thus abandond, and turned 
adrift, have done well, thofe inftances ought to be placed among particular providences : 
as when a veffel at fea, without pilot or failer, happens to be blown into the port. 

Not only the care, but the early care of parents is required, left death fhould 
prevent them; death, which skips none, and furprizes many. Not to remember 
this, and act accordingly, is in practice to contradic one of the moft certain and 


obvious of all truths. 


VI. dn order to the good of children, their education, &c. there muft be fome autho- 
rity over them lodged by nature in the parents: I mean, the nature of the cafe t fuch, 
as neceffarily requires there fhonld be in the parents an authority over their children in order 
to their good. At firft if fome body did not nurfe, feed, clothe, and take care of 
children, the interval between their firft and laft breath would be very fhort. They, 
on whom it is incumbent to do this, are undoubtedly their parents : to do this is their 
duty by the foregoing propofition. But then they muft do it as they can, and ac- 
cording to their judgment : and this is plainly an act of authority, to order and dif- 
pofe of another according to one’s judgment, tho it be done according to the bef of 
one’s judgment. 

As the child grows np, the cafe is ftill the fame in fome degree or other, till he ar- 
rives at the age reckond matare; and very often longer. He is become able per- 
haps to walk by himfelf, but what path to choofe he knows not ; cannot diftinguifh 


* Incertus quo fata ferant, ubi fiftere detur, in the poet’s language. > See that moviag 
defeription of the "Hye sgQanxey in Homer. ¢ I could never think of that radic fay- 


ing without pity, The darder [CoNANN] learns to fhave upon the head of an orphan, 
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his fafety and his danger, his advantages and difadvantages; nor, in general, good 
and evil: he muft be warned, and diredted, and watched ftill by his parents, or fome 
body intrufted by them, or elfe it might have been poffibly much better for him 
to have expired under the midwife’s hands, and prevented the effets of his own 
ignorance. 

When he not only runs about, but begins to fancy himfelf capable of governing 
himfelf, by how much the more he thinks himfelf capable, by fo much the lef ca- 
pable may he be, and the more may he want to be governed. The avenues of fenfe 
are opend: but the judgment, and intellectual faculties are not ripend but with time 
and much practice. The world is not eafily known by perfons of adult abilities ; 
and, when they become tolerably acquainted with it, yet they find things in it fo 
intricate, dubious, difficult, that it is many times hard for them to refolve, what 
meafures are fitteft to be taken: but they, who are not, or but lately, paft their 
nuts, cannot be fuppofed to have any extent of knowledge, or to be, if they are 
left to themfelves, any thing elfe but a prey to the villain who firft feizes upon them. 
Inftead of judgment and experience we find commonly in youth fuch things as are 
remoteft from them, childifh appetites, irregular paflions, peevifh and obftinate hu- 
mors; which require to be /abdued, and taught to give way to wholfom counfels. 
Young people are not only obnoxious to their ova humors and follies, but alfo to 
thofe of their companions. They are apt to hearken-to them, and to imitate one 
anothers mifconduct: and thus folly mingles with folly, and increafes prodigioufly. 
The judgment therefore of the parents muft {till .interpofe, and prefide, and guide 
through all thefe /fages of infancy, childhood, and youth; according to their power 
improving the minds of their children, breaking the ftrength of their inordinate 
paffions, cultivating rude nature, forming their manners, and fhewing them the way 
which they ought to be found in. 

Thefe things are fo in faé?, and a parent cannot acquit himfelf of the duty impo- 
fed upon him in the preceding propofition, if he acts fo as to deny them: but then 
he cannot act fo as wot to deny them (that w, fo as to fubdue the paffions of the 
child, break his ftomach, and caufe him to mind his inftruGions) without fome fort 
of difcipline, and a proper feverity; at leaft very rarely % - 

To all this, and much more that might be urged, muft be fuperadded, that the 
fortunes of children, and their manner of fetting out in the world depending (com- 


a For certainly, when it can be, Hoc patrium eff, potins confuefacere filium [ua fponte recte facere, 


quam Alieno- meru. Ter. 
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monly) upon their parents} their parents muft upon this account be their directors, 
He and goverm their affairs. ~ 
CAA | N. 1. It appears now from the premiffes, that even parents have not properly a 
dominion over their childrens fuch as is intended fect. VI. prop. V. from which this 
parental authority is avery different thing. This only refpects the good of the chil- 
dren, and reaches not beyond the means, which the parents; acting according to the 
beft of their skill, abilities, and opportunities, find moft conducive to that end: but 
dominion only refpe@ts the wll of the lord, and.is of the fame extent with his plea- 
Sure. Parents may not, by virtue of this authority, command their children to do 
any thing which is in itfelf evil: and if they do, the children ought not to obey. 
Nor may they do any thing, what they pleafey to them. They may not kill,. or 
td maim, or expofe them: and when they come to be mex or women, and are poffelt 
i of eftates, which either their parents have.given them, or they have acquired by their 
own labor, management, or frugality, they have the fame properties in thefe with 
refpe@ to heir parents, which they have with refpe&t to other people: the parents have 
no more right to take them by force from them, than the reft of the world haves. 
So that what occurrs in the place above-mentiond remains firm, notwith{tanding 
any thing that may be objected from the cafe of parents and children. And 
mioreovers 
N. 2. They, who found monarchy in paternal authority, gain little advantage with 
refpect to defpotic or abfolure power. A power to be exercifed for the good of fub- 
jects (like that of parents for the good of their children), and that principally, where 
? they are incapable of helping themfelves, can only be derived from hence. ‘The fa- 
ther of his countrey cannot by this way of reafoning be demonftrated to be the ab- 
folute lord’ of the lives, and limbs, and fortunes of the people, to difpofe of them as 
he pleafése. The authority of parents goes wot this length. Befide, if a parent hath 
an authority over his children, it doth not follow, that the eldef# fon fhould have the 
fame authority, be it what it will, over his brothers and /jfers: and much lefs, that 


a Teas TabTe puovoy ameSevres syovevot, wes & aura teig Seloig yepuoss & metevras. Hierocl. 

b The barbarity of the thing at length put a ftop to the cuftom of expofing children: but it had 

been practifed by the Perfians, Greeks, &c. Romulus’s law only reftraind it, but did not abolifh it. 

For it injoind his citizens only chorcorcey eeppevoo ryevsney Exreepew, 1 Suyarieuy Tag mewroyovss* 
hy vmuronivas >) pndy F ryevouivey yeareger TELETES, maw te re yivoiro mao avamngov, xa. Dion. Hal. 
And befide, &racay, ws sn, Owueey eoiay ware ad “ye, © ary wore + O Cis xpovey, “xr. Td. 
© Paccioss ee iey tos wrnpom Cavrey tos F marigor, wraw 1G Te YenmaTa my Te oaware F areesdwy do, 
Hh) wi Chrovree DeeriSéves Trois warecow Mmdsdoras. Id. Thefe are inftances of fuch laws, as fhould not be, 


ly by prop. 4. fect. 7. « Roma patrem patria Ciceronem libera dixit. Juv. © ‘Qs Aoysnay 


npoan weber, Arr. 
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the ‘heir of the fix? parent fhould in fucceeding generations have it over all the co/- 
laterals. The very relation between them foon vanifhes, and comes at laft in effect 
to nothing, and this wotion with it. 


VII. As parents are obliged to educate their children, &c. fo children ought to confider 
parents as the immediate authors (authors under the firft and great Canfe*) of their being 3 
or to {peak more properly, of their being born. 1 know children are apt (not very re- 
‘{pectfully, or prudently) to fay ; that their parents did not beget them for their fakes, 
whom they could not know before they were born, but for their own pleafure. But 
they, who make this a pretext for their difobedience, or difregard, have not fuffi- 
ciently thought, what paiz, what trouble, how many frights and cares», what char- 
ges, and what félf-denials parents undergo upon the {core of their children: and that 
all thefe, if parents only rufhd into pleafure, and confulted orhing elfe, might eafily 
be avoided, by weglecting them and their welfare*%. For as to thofe parents, who do 
this, let them fpeak for themfelves: I fhall not be their advocate. 


VIII. 4 great fbmiffion and many grateful acknowledgments, much refpett and piety 
are due from children to their parents. For if there is an authority in parents (as be- 
fore) this muft be anfwerd by a proportionable fubmiffion on the other fide: fince 
an authority, to which xo obedience is due, is equal to xo authority. 

If the thought of aznihilation be generally difagreeable, as it feems to be, then merely 
to be confcious of exiffence muft have in it fomething defirable¢. And if fo, our 
parents muft be confiderd as the authors, or at leaft the inftruments of that good to 
us, whatever it is: which cannot be done, unlefs they are treated with diftinStion and 
great regard, being to us what no other és, or ever can be. 


God, as the firft caufe of all beings, is often {tyled metaphorically, or in a large. 


fenfe of the word, the Father of the world, or of us all: and, if we behave our felves 
towards Him as being fuch, we cannot (according to fe&. V. pr. XIX. n. 3-) bute 
adore Him. Something analogous, tho in a low degree, to the cafe between God and 
his offspring there feems to be in the cafe between parents and their children. If that 
requires divine worfhip, this will demand a great refpec# and reverence®. Nor can I 


2 ESI] Yaniv INWow. S. Hhared. b Utinam oculos in pectora poffent Infe-. 
rere, & patrias intus deprendere curas. © J confefs, in Seneca’s words, minimum effe 
beneficium patris matrifq; concubitum, nife accefferint alia, qe profequerentur hoc initium maunerss, ec 
alits offictts hoc ratum facerent. ATS aiSeevedas ore Git ydeov xed eure Duce ~ cry = 
Son Can. Arifi. The fenfe of life (of being alive) feems to be fomething more than what Seneca 
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believe, that a child, who doth not honor his parent, can have any difpofition to 
worfhip his Creator’. That precept of honoring parents, to be found in almoft all 
nations and religions, feems to proceed from fome fuch fentiment : for in books we meet 
with it commonly following, or rather adhering to that of worfbipping the Deity >. 
In laying children under this obligation they have all confpired, tho fcarce in any 
thing elfec. 

The admonitions of a parent muft be of the greateft weight with his children, if 
they do but remember, that he hath lived longer, and had repeted occafions to conf- 
der things, and obferve events; hath cooler paffions, as he advances in years, and fees 
things more zr#ly as they are; is able in a manner to predict what they themfélves will 
defire to have done, when they fhall arrive at his age; may upon thefe accounts, 
ordinarily, be prefumed to be a more competent judge than themfelves 4; and laftly, 
from his relation to them muft be more fecerely inclined to tell them truth, than 
any other perfon in the world can be fuppofed to bee. I fay, if young people reflect 
well on thefe things, they cannot in prudence, or even kindnefs to themfélves, but 
pay the utmoft deference to the advertifements and direGtions of a parent. 

‘And to conclude, if parents want the affiftance of their children, efpecially in the. de- 
clenfion of their age, and when they verge towards a helple/s condition again, they. 
cannot deny or withhold it, but they muft at the fame time deny to requite the care 
and tendernefs fhewd by their parents towards them in zheir helplefs and dangerous 
years ; that is, without being sxgrateful; and that is, without being unjuft, if there 
be injuftice in ingratitude’. Nor (which is more ftill) can they do this without 


* Meo judicio pieras. fundamentum eff omnium virtutum. Cic. The fame author reckons among 
thofe.things, that are laudable, parentem vereri ut deum (neq; enim multo [ecus parens liberis). "Ovd 
av waa psiCov emdvikig aSes vivre S weel yovesg oAsyagices % TAN MEA L006 6 Plut. b- Ty- 
Agyeos % adyciv, as fovevot They perce Se&s wearny %G peyisny nite Quots, os Fe THY duow 
wale vojnos amidwne, Plat, -Fovewy Tiny pusree rn meas Oxoy deur épaty erake [Moveys]. Fof We indeed. 
ufually divide the two tables of Mofes’s law fo,. that the fifth (Honor thy father and.thy mother) falls 
in the fecond: but the Jews themfélves divide them otherwife; as zoe 8 bp pusces [paPng TH cepacny 
Ory 6 marin Y waves, rd 5 rtrog [oveic; xr. Ph. Fud. Agreeably to this, Fofephus {ays 
that os o%xe Acfes were written upon two tables, ave rare yp 46 ixcertgay [mArcercae }': Abarbanel 
reckons the fifth commandment the laft of the firft table; and fays their Hhakamim do fo: and in 
the offices of that nation thefe commandments are mentiond as written TWN AWoMm nImdn by. 
‘ Prima igitur Cp optima rerum natura pietatis eft magiftra, &e. Val. M. 4 °O xeoves, 
TuAAw BHT LPeiper, ro [age meosiars mv ensenm. Plut. © FIN PAN ONW : ask thy 
father, and be will fhew thee. Deut. f Actas OY ay TeoPing [ovéves Oey Peers” Excpnsiy, as: 
SDsirovrerg, x5 Fois aitiess & ives. ——— 5 Thuny 5 xoodboum ee 015. Ariff. Among the ancients 
Seenrnpice and reoPsia were seckond due. And he, who doth not requite to his parents T2107 
ywpdpaw, is called xax’ sox YW in S,. Khar. 
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denying what they may iz their turm require of their children*, In effe& they do 
thus by their actions deny that to have been, which has been; and thofe things to 
be poffible, which may be hereafter. 

Not only éodily infirmities of parents, but fuch decays of their minds as may hap- 
pen, ought to be pitied, their little haftineffes and miftakes diffembled, and their de- 
fects {upplied, decently >. 


TX. That soe or affection on both fides, which naturally and regularly is in parents 
towards their children, and viciflims, ought to be obférved and followd, when there is 
no reafon to the contrary. 

We have feen before, and it 1s evident from the terms, that /én/e ought to govern, 
when reafon does not interpofe ; 7. e. when there is 0 reafon, why it fhould not. If 
then this soy» or mutual affection be an inward /én/fé of the cafe between parents and 
children, which, without much thinking upon it, is fe/t by them, and fits upon their 
natures 4, it may be comprifed in prop. XIV, and XV. of fe@&. III. But whether it 
is or not, the fame may be faid (which muft be repeted in another place) of every 
affection, paflion, inclination in general. For when there is no reafon, why we fhould 
not comply witli them, their own very folicitation, and the agreeablenefs we appre- 
hend to be’ in complying, are preponderating’ arguments. This mult be true, if /ome- 
thing is more than xothing ; or that ought to be granted, which there is no reafon to: 
deny. So that if this py be only taken asa kind of attrathion, or tendence, im 
the mere matter of parents and childrens yet {till this phyfical motion. or /jmpathy 
ought not to be over-ruled, if there be not a good reafon for it. On the contrary, 
it ought to be taken as a /ugge/tion of nature, which fhould always be regarded, 
when it is not fuperfeded by fomething /#perior; that is, by reafon. . But further, 
here reafon doth not only not gainfay, by its filence confent, and fo barely leave 
its right of commanding to this bodily inclination; but it comes. in ftrongly to 
abet and inforce it, as defignd fora reafonable end: and therefore not to a@ accord- 
ing to it is not to act according to reafon, and to deny that to. be which is.. 


X. The fame is true of that affection, which other relations naturally have, in {ome pro~ 
portion or other, each for other. To this they ought to accommodate themfelves,. 


~ 7 \ re ~ pet ~ SAK NTL, - « 

a, Tosrog ye ECL TES YVOvVES, olf op eukeso meet weauroy [w2eX Tx TEAvuTs mows. Teer. b ‘Th: t 
epithet pits (piws Aineas) fhines in Virgil. © Pofita eff inter parentes ac liberos bonefta con- 
rentto, dederint majora, an receperint. Sen.. 4: That is, methinks, a moving defcription in 


S. Bafil (Wegt wacove¥.) of a confliG which a:poor man had within himfelf, when he had no other 
way left to preferve life but by felling one of his children. 
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where reafon does not prohibit. The proof of ‘this affertion is much the fame with 
that of the foregoing mat. mutand. pre 

The foundation of all atural relation is laid in marriage?, For the husband and 
wife having folemnly attachd themfelves each to other, having the fame children, in- 
terefts, ec. become fo intimately related as to be reckond united, ove flefh, and in 
the laws of nations many times one perfon’. Certainly they are fuch with refpe& 
to their pofterity, who proceed from them jointly. The children of this couple 
are related between themfelves by the mediation of the parents. For every one of 
them being of the fame blood with their common parents, they are all of the fame 
blood (truly confanguinei), the relations, which they refpectively bear to their parents, 
meeting there as in their center. This is the xeareft relation that can be%, next to 
thofe of man and wife, parents and their children, who are immediately related by 
contact or rather continuity of blood, if one may fpeak fo. The relation between 
the children of thefe children grows more remote and dilute, and in time wears out. 
For at every remove thé natural tincture or fympathy may be fuppofed to be weakend; 
if for no other reafon, yet forthis. Every remove takes off half the common blood 


derived from the grand parents. For let C be the fon of A and B, D the fon of 
C, E of D, F of E: and let the relation of C to A and B be as 1: then the 
relation of D to A and B will be but 35. becaufe C is but one of the parents of 


D, and fo the relation of D to A and B is but the half of that, .which C bears to 
them. By proceeding after the fame manner it will be found, that the relation of E 


to A and B is } (or. half of the half), of F+: and fo on. So that the relation, 
which de/cendents in a direct line have by blood to their grand parents, decrea/mg thus 
in geometrical proportion °, the relation between them of collateral lines, which paffes 
and is made out through the grand parents, muft foon -be reduced to an incon- 
fiderable matter * 


* Prima focietas in ipfo conjugio eft: proxima in liberis, ec. Cic. > Mulier conjundt, 
iro concefit. im unum. Lucr, SD.WN NBA AND. Ap. KR, Elaz. Azg. t paff- © CH. coy- 
feyien [QsAlce] Dociver res morvesdyg tsvoets ner aoK mao om BS marernincs oF overs Bo ~ Seeyers Te Tésvee, 
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6 PD dicaoreces, os OY aArrorerarseos, xtA. Arif. 4 Quam copiofx fuavitatis illa recordatio eft! 
In eodem domicilio, antequam nafcerer, habitavi: in iifdem incunabulis infantiz tempora peregi: 
eof{dem appellavi parentes, &c. Val. M. ¢ There is no name for any defcendent, who 
is more than trivepos. f Tt becomes xmvdpa. Andr. Rhod. 
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If then we fuppofe this affection or fympathy, when it is permitted to ac regular= 
ly and according to nature, no reafon intervening to exalt or abate it, to operate with 
a ftrength nearly proportionable to the quantity or dégree of relation, computed ‘as a- 
bove, we may perhaps nearly difcern the degrees of that obligation, ‘which ‘perfons 
related lie under, to affift each other, from this motive. 

But there are many circumftances and incidents in life capable of affecting this ob/i- 
Sation, and altering the degrees of it. A man mutt weigh the ‘wants of him/élf and 
his own family againft thofe of his relations: he muft confider their fax, their Ages 
their abilities and opportunities, how capable they are of good offices, how they will 
take them, what ufe they will make of them, and the like. He, who defigns to 
act agreeably to truth, may find many fuch things demanding his regard; fome juft- 
ly moving him to conipaffion, others holding back his hand. But however this 
may in general be taken as evident, that next after our parents and own offfpring? na- 
ture direéts us to be helpful, in the fi? place to brothers and fifters, and thez to other 
- relations according to their refpective diftances in the genealogy of the family, prefe- 
vably to all foreigners ®. And tho our power, or opportunities of helping them in 
their wants fhould be but little ; yet we ought to preferve our affe@ion towards them, 
and a difpofition to ferve them, as far as we hone/tly and prudently can, and whenever 
the proper opportunity fhall prefent itfelf. This sawre and truth requite. 


Sect. IX. Truths belonging toa Private Man, 
and refpecting (directly) only himfelf. 


LP, Very man kogows (or may* kaw) bef, what his own faculties, and perfonal cir- 

cumftances are, and confequently what powers he has of atling, and governing him- 
Self. Becaufe he only of all mankind has the internal knowledge of him(elf, and wha, 
he is; and has the only opportunity by reflexion and experiments of himfelf to find, 
what his own abilities, paffions, &c. truly are 4. 


@ Man and Wife are fuppofed to be one, ayd-therefore have no place here; any more thin a map 
and his /e/f. Otherwife, confiderd diftin@ly, We one of them ought always to, be the firf# care of 


the other. b Made KOT VY VAT 09 ioroy mroscictroes ET aipoy, Hef. ¢ For many 
I acknowledge there are, who feem to be without reflexion, and almoft thought. Tis ayvost’ rr 3s- 
xia Quon; Tora, taxa do: aelles may éAiyar. S, Chryf- 4 Nec fe quafiverit 
eXtra. 
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II. He, that well examins bimfelf, I fuppofe, will find thefe things to be true*. 

1. That there are fome things common to him not only with feajitive animals and ve- 
getables, but alfo with inanimate matter : as, that his body is fubje& to the general law 
of gravitation; that its parts are capable of being feparated, or diflocated; and that 
therefore he is in danger from falls, and al] impreffions of violence. 

2. That there are other things common to him with vegetables and fénfitive animals : 
as, that he comes from a feed (fuch the original azimalculum may be taken to be); 
grows, and is preferved by proper matter, taken in and diftributed through a fet 
of veffels; ripens, flourifhes, withers, decays, dies; is fubject to difeafes, may be 
hurt, or killed; fand therefore wants, as they do, nourifhment, a proper habitation, 
protection from injuries, and the like. 

3. That he has orher properties common only to him and the /fenfitive tribe: as, that 
he receives by his fenfes the notice of many external objects, and things; perceives 
many affections of his body; finds pleafure from fome, and pain from others ; and 
has certain powers of moving himfelf, and acting: that is, he is not only obnoxious 
to hurts, difeafes, and the caufes of death, but alfo feels them®; is not only capable 
of nourifhment, and many other provifions made for him, but alfo injoys them; ands 
befide, may contribute much himfelf to either his injoyments, or his fufferings. 

4. That befide thefe he has other faculties, which he doth not apprehend to be ei- 
ther in the inert mafs of matter, or in vegetables, or even in the fenfitive kind, at 
J:afl in any confiderable degree; by the help of which he inveftigates truth, or pro- 
bability, and judges, whether things are agreeable to them, or not, after the manner 
fet down in fe@. III. or, in a word, that he is avimal rationale. 

5. That he is confcious of a erty in himfelf to act or not to act ; and thar there- 
fore he is /uch a being as is defcribed fect. I. prop. I. a being, whofe a&s may be mo- 
rally good or evil. Further; 

6. That there are in him many iuclinations and averfions ; from whence flow fuch 
affections, as defire, hope, joy, hatred, fear, forrow, pity, anger, @e. all which 
prompt him to act this or that way. 

>. That-he is fenfible of great defeéts and limitations in the ufe of his rational facul- 
ties, and powers of action, upon many occafions: as alfo, that his paffions are many 


2 Wud yor. csavray noli putare ad arrogantiam minuendam [olum effe didum, verism ettam ut bo- 
na nofira norimus. Cic. ad. Qu. fr. b Non [entire mala fsa non eft hominis: ep non ferre non 
eff viri. Sen. who contelcenis here to be fomething like other men, As alfo,when he fays, Alia 

{ait, qua Srpientem ferisst, etiam; non pervertunt; ut dolor capitis,g¢ Hac non nego [entire fapizn- 
tem, &c. © Oui fe ipfe norit, aliquid Jfentiet fe habere divinum, &c. Cic. 
times 
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times apt to take wrong turns, to grow warm, irregular, exceffive*. In other words, 
that he is in many refpects fallible, and infirm>. 

Laftly, that he defires to be happy: as every thing muft, which underftands what 
is meant by that word. 


III. Zf he doth find thefe things to be fo, then if he will att as he ought to do (that is, 
agreeably to truth and fact) he muft do ach things as thefe. 

1. He muft fubject his fenfual inclinations, his bodily paffions, and the motions of alt his 
members° to reafon; and try every thing by it. For in the climax fet down he cannot 
but obferve, that as the principle of vegetation is fomething above the éertia of mere 
matter, and /éx/é fomething above that again; {fo reafon mult be fomething above all 
thefe!: or, that his uppermoft faculty is reafon®. And from hence it follows, that he 
is fuch a being as 1s fuppofed fect. III. prop. XI. and that the great day impofed up= 
on him is to be governed by reafon. 

Any man may prove this to himfelf by experiment, if he pleafes. Becaufe he can« 
not (at leaft without great violence to his nature) do any thing, if he has a greater 
reafon againft the doing of it than for it. When men do err againft reafon, it is ei- 
ther becaufe they do nat (perhaps will mot) advert, and ufe their reafon, or not e- 
nough ; or becaufe their faculties are defetive. 

And further, by fect. III. prop. X. to endeavour to a& according to right reafon, 
and to endeavour to act according to truth are in effect the fame thing. We cannot do 
the one, but we muft do the other. We cannot a@ according to truth, or fo as vot 
to deny any truth, and that is we cannot act right, unlefs we endeavour to act accord- 
ing to right reafon, and are led by it. 

Therefore not to fubject one’s /évftive inclinations and paffions to reafon is to deny 
either that he is rational, or that reafon is the fupreme and ruling faculty in his nature : 


2 YUTW AW YAY are (in Jewith language) TDY2 ANw.- b Arenresver Eevee, 
29 pesrov Tiree ceyeepnelpr ily. Chryf © The Auther of S. Hhared. reckons eight, the right 
ufe of which comprehends all prattical religion: ‘the heart, the eye, the mouth, nofe, ear, hand, foot, 
and Ma WNT The duties refpeGting thefe are the fubje€t of that (not bad) book. 4 Chim 
tria [int hac, effe, vivere, intelligere: ¢& lapis. eft,.. pecus vivit, nec tame lapidem puto vivere, 
aut pecus intelligere; qui autem wetelligit, eum ep elfe Gp vivere certifimum eff. Quare non dubito 
id excellentius judicare, cui omnia tvia infunt, quam id cui duo vel unum defit. S. Aug. Thus 


xeafon fets man above the other vifible orders. of beings, ee. © Praia eff domina 
omninim. ¢> regina ratio——. Hae ut tmnperet illi parti animi, qua obedire debet, id videndum et rire, 
Cic, 
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and that is to defert mankind, and to deny himfelf to be what he knows himfelf by 


“experience and in his own confcience upon examination to be, and what he would 


be very angry if any body fhould fay he was not. 

If a beaft could be fuppofed to give up his /éxfé and activity; negleé the calls of 
hunger, and thofe appetites by which he (according to his nature) is to be guided $ 
and réfafing to ufe the powers, with which he is indued in order to get his food 
and preferve his life, lie ftill in fome place, and expect to grow, and be fed like 3 
plant; this would be much the fame cafe, only not fo bad, as when a man cancels his 
reafon, and as it were ftrives to metamorphize himfelf into a drate. And yet this he 
does, who purfues only fenfual objects, and leaves himfelf to the impulfes of appetite 
and paffion. For as in that cafe the drute neglects the law of his nature, and affets 
that of the order below him: fo doth the maz difobey the law of his nature, and put 
himfelf under that of the dower animals; to whom he thus makes a defection >. 

If this be fo, how wretchedly do they violate the order of nature, and tranfgrefs a- 
gain{t truth, who not only reject the conduc of reafon to follow fenfe and paffion, but 
even make it /zb/érvient to them’; who ufe it only in finding out means to effect 
their wicked ends’, but never apply it to the confideration of thofe ends, or the na- 
ture of thofe means, whether they are juft or unjuft, right or wrong? This is not only 
to deviate from the path of nature, but to ézvert it, and to become fomething more than 
brutith ; brates with reafon, which muft be the moft enormous and worft of all brutes. 
When the rate is governed by fenfe and bodily appetites, he obferves his proper rule 5 
when a man is governed after that manner in defiance of reafon, he violates his: but 
when he makes his rational powers to /érve the brutith part, to affift and promote it, 
he heightens and increafes the brutality, inlarges its field, makes it to a& with great- 
er force and effect *, and becomes a monfter. 

His duty then, who is con/cious to himfelf of the truth of thofe things recounted un~ 
der the foregoing propofition, is to examine every thing carefully, and to fee that he 


a Abjetto homine in fyluefire animal tranfire. Sen. “Ey 7@ Aoyinh rive opilomete 5 tay Sypiav,— 
“Oper bu pun rs mig wg Sapiov moshoys. Arr. Pertinet ad omnem officii queftionem femper im promptu habe- 
re, quantum natura hominis pecudibus reliquifque belluis antecedat. Cic. b Tipo tw ray 
Sinplav ocroryicey ixaweray. Chryf. ¢ A thing too often done. Qua enim libido, qua avaritia, 
quod ficintes aut fufcipitur nifi confilio capto, aut fine —ratione perficitur? Cotta. ap. Cic, ¢ Some- 
thing like him, who, in Chry/offom’s words, Ove Tay crccnay ncbladver To oKxDOS- ¢ This makes 
Cotta fay, Satins fuit nullam omnino nobis & diis immortalibus datam effe rationem, quam tanta cum 
pernicie datam: with other bitter things. Tho an anfwer to this may be given in the words, 
which follow afterward: .4 deo tantiun rationem habemus, fi mods habemus: bonam autem rationem, 
aut non bonam, a nobis, 
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complies with no corporeal inclination at the expenfe of his rea/on; but that all his 
affections, concupifcible and irafcible, be dire€ted towards fuch objeé#s, and in fuch mea- 
fire, time, and place, as that allows. Every word? and aCtion, every motion and ftep 
in life fhould be conduéted by reafon®. This is the foundation and indeed the fum 
of all virtue. 

2. He mujt take care not to bring upon himfelf ¢ want, difeafes, trouble; but, onthe con 
trary, endeavonr to prevent them, and to provide for his own comfortable fubjiftence, as far 
as he can without contradicting any truth* (that is, without denying matters of fatt, and 
fuch propofitions, as have been already or will in the fequel here be fhewn to be true, 
concerning God, property, the fuperiority of reafon, &c.) To explain this limitation . 
if a man fhould confider himfelf as obnoxious to hunger, weather, injuries, difeafess 
and the ret; then, to fupply his wants, take what is his neighbour's property; and 
at laft, in vindication of himfelf, fay, «I a@ according to what Iam, a being obnoxi- 


€ ous to hunger, gc. and to a@ otherwife would be incomp'iance with truth’; this 


would not be fufficient to juftify him. The grand rule requires, that what he does, 
fhould ixterfere with no truth: but what he does interferes with everal. For by take 
ing that, which (by the fuppofition ) is his neighbony’s, he a@s as if it was not bis 


* This certainly excludes all that talk, which familiarizes vice, takes off thofe reftraints which 
men have from nature or a modeft education, and is fo utterly deftruétive of virtue, that Ariffotle 
banifhes it out of the commonwealth. “OdAws poy arxporoyiay om TH moArtws, aonse “RO Ti, Oe re 
yomoderny eZopiCeuy™ om Te ~ EU EDOS Afyew orto Tay by eay 6 To mow cwvey/us. b True, 
manly reafon: which is avery different thing from that fuperftitious precifenefs, which carries things 
too far. As v. g. when the Jews, not contented to condemn 722) WW or 77 M923, and é 
very where to exprefs VIDNT IN go fo far as to comprehend under it CUINW mp TV “Dx 
InwWR Cy Nw; and to add, 13172029 yrt wD NWI TDN NIN. There are other 
fayings of this kind to be feen, many of them, among thofe, which R. El. de Vidas has colleéted : 
as that particu'arly, ‘131 mun) vind Now TA MRI Py [D. What Alian reports of Asax. 
agoras and others, belongs to this place; that they never ldughed: with many other unneceffary au- 
fterities, which might be added. C5 ap 15 Ny PN CON. P. Ab. f fife dire 
rerov [ray cnlos eryaday]. 6 avd pein eves Bios? xuphoes O esoriy cs mar eeper yy wipiysices THs eudebipwovices, Arif. 
They, who treated the éody and things pertaining to it as merely aarcrpe, diftinguifhing between 
To ypueT epee and rx 7s camares, making thefe latter to be gouy pos yyoaeg; and leaving the body as it 
were to itfelf (aura [ reopucerioy | [espuvert as abate fel mover): they, I fay, might injoy their own 
philofophy; but they woiild {carcée’ gain many pfofelytés now a days, or ever perfuade people, that 
the pains they feel are not theirs, or any thing to them. Nor indeed do I much credit many ftories 
that are told of fome old philofophers: as that of Anaxarchus, when he was put to a moft crue] 
death by Nicocreon; ov Ppovricrcayr ee TG Tywopics, £omshy 
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neighbour's, but his own, and therefore plainly contradicts faét, and thofe truths in fe@. 
VI, VII. refpeGing property : when by not taking what is his neighbour's, he would 
contradiG no truth, he would not deny himfelf to be obnoxious to hunger, cc. There 
are, other ways of furnifhing himfelf with conveniences, or at leaft neceflaries, which 
are confiftent with property and all truth: and he can only be faid to deny himfelf to 
be what he is by omitting to provide againft his wants; when he omits to provide a- 
gainft them, by fome of tho/é ways; and then indeed he doth do it. (Seep. 28. 
Anf. to.Obj. 3.) 

rT Sa again, when a man does any thing to avoid prefent fuffering or. dangers contrary 
to the exprefs dictates of reafon, and the tenor of forementiond truths, - he acts as a fen- 


Jiive being only, not as being what he really is, fenftivo-rationalis. But when there 


is no good argument againf? his doing of any thing, that may gain him prote@ion 
from evil, or a better condition, of life, he may then look upon himfelf only as a ben 
ing, who needs that which is to be obtaind by doing it: and ix that cafe, if he 
fhould not do it. he would be falfe to himfelf; and deny the circumftances of his 
own nature. 

Certainly when a man may without tranfereffing the limits. prefcribed confult his 
own fafety, fupport, and reafonable fatisfaction, and does not; and efpecially when 
he takes a counter-courfe, and expofes himfelf*, he forgets many of the foregoing 
truths, and treats himfelf as not being what he is. This is true with refpect to futu- 
vity, as wellas the prefent time: and indeed by how much future time is more than 
the prefent, by fo much the more perhaps ought shat to be regarded. At leaft injoy- 
ments ought to be taken and adjufted in fuch a manner, that no one fhould precludes 
or {poil more, or greater to come. 

Tt may eafily be underftood here, that tho/é evils, which is it not in’a man’s power 
to prevent, he muft endeavour to bear patiently and decently, i.e. as fuch; and more- 
over, fuch as are made by this means &ghrer>: for when they cannot be totally pre- 
vented, as much of the effec# muft be prevented, or taken off, as can be. And in 
order to this it is good to be prepared for all attacks ; efpecially the 44, great one«. 

3. He muft confider even bodily and fenfual affections, paffions, and inclinations as intima 
tions, which many times he not only may, but ought to hearken to. What is faid before 
of the fubjeCtion of paflions and appetites to rea/ow muft always be rememberd. They 
aré not to proceed from unjuftifiable caufes, or terminate in wrong objects; not be 


a Ne offeramus nos periculis fine caufa: quo mihil poteft ee ftultius.—— In tranquillo tempeft item 
Adver'am optare dementis eft. Cic. b Levius fit patientia, Quicquid corri_ere eft nefas. Hor. 


¢ Meatrn Savers was a great man’s definition of philofophy. 
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unfeafonable or immoderate. Being thus regulated, fet to a true biafs, and freed from 
a!] eruptions and violence, they become /uch as are here intended; gentle ferments work- 
ing in our breafts, without which we fhould fertle in inactivity ; and what I think 
may be taken for juft motives and good arguments to ac upon. 

For if aman finds, that he has zor only a fuperior faculty of reafon, but ado an in- 
ferior appetitive faculty, under which are containd many propenfions and averfions, 
thefe cannot be denied to be any more than that; tho they muft be taken indeed for 
what they really are, and not more. When they are checked by reafon and truth, or 
there lies a reafon againf? them (as there always will, when they are not within the forefaid 
reftri@tions), they muft be taken as clogd with this circumftance, as things overruled 
and difabled: but when they are under no prohibition from the /xperior powers and 
truth, then they are to be confiderd as unfetterd and free, and become governing 
principles. For (as it has been obferved upon a particular occafion before p. 165. ) 
when there is 20 reafon againf? the complying with our fenfes, there is always ove for 
it by prop. XIV. fect. III. the inclination itfelf, being prevented by nothing above it, 
is in this cafe ppermof?, and in courfe takes the commanding poft: and then a man 
muft a& as being what he is in n. 3. under prop. II. of this fection. 

The /prings of all human actions are in fact, either a fenfe of duty, or a profpe& of 
fome pleafure or profit to be obtaind, fome evil or danger to be avoided; that is, either 
the reafonablenefs of what is done, or the manner, in which fomething doth or is 
like to affect the agent: and that is again, human actions are founded either in rea/év, 
or paffion and inclination. (1 need not add they may be in both.) This being fo, 
what fhould hinder, when rea/oz does not work, but that the inferior /prings fhould 
retain their nature, and act. 

Bodily inclinations and paffions, when they obferve their due /sbordination to reafon, 
and only take place, where that leaves it open for them, or allows them to be as it 
were affeffors to it upon the throne, are of admirable ufe in life, and tend many times 
to noble ends. This is applicable to the irafcible, as well as the concupifcible affecti- 
ons, and the whole animal fyftem. ove of that which is amiable, compaffion> to- 
ward the miferable and helplefs, a natural abhorrence and refentment* of that which 


> When the Stoics fay, that a wife man 
may relieve one, who wants his help, without pirying him ; 1 own indeed he may, but I very much 
doubt whether he would. If he had not fome compaifion, and in fome meafure felt the ails or wants 
of the other, I fcarce know how he fhould come to take him for an obje€ of his charity. ¢’O 
wa 2’ a5 Ovi, 10 O15 Dei apryiCaweves, Ett > 0, ws d¥h, © Ole, 5 ory nervy, emawsiros. Ariff. To be angry 
under thefe conditions is a different thing fiom rage, and thofe tranfports which perhaps {carce com- 
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ply with any one of them: fuchasthat of dlexander, who, becaufe his épawsves died, commanded the 
"Agxanneia to be all burnt. rr. 
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is villainous or vitious or bafe*, fear of evils, are things, which daly temperd have 
laudable effeéts : and without them mankind could not well fubfift. By which it 
appears, that the Author of nature has placed thefe comatus’s, thefe tendencies, and 
reluGtancies in us, to difpofe us for action, when there are no arguments of a higher 
natuve to move us. So far are they, rightly managed, from being mere infirmities. And 
certainly the philofepher, who pretends to abfolute apathy, maims nature, and fets up 
for a halfman, or I don’t know what °. 

I muft confefs however, that our paffions are fo very apt to grow upon us, and be- 
come exorbitant, if they are not kept under an exaé? aifcipline, that by way of preven- 
tion or caution it is advifable rather to affect a degree of apathy, or to recede more 
from the worfe extreme 4. This very propofition itfelf, which, when reafon is ab- 
fent, places fénfe and inclination in the chair, obliges not to permit the reins to our 
paffions, or give them their full carreer ; becaufe if we do, they may (and will) carry 
us into fuch exceffes, fuch dangers and mifchiefi, as may fadly affe& the fenfitive part 
of us: that part itfelf, which now governs. They ought to be watched, and well 
examind; if reafoz is on their fide, or ftands neuter, they are to be heard (this is all, 
that I fay): in other cafés we mutt be deaf to their applications, ftrongly guard a- 
gainft their emotions, and iz due time prevent their rebelling againft the fovereign fa- 
culty. 

I cannot forbear to add, tho I fear I fhall tire you with repetitions, that, from 
what is faid here and juft before, not only the /iberty men take in preferring what 
they like beft, among prefent injoyments, meats, drinks, @c. fo far as they are inno- 
cent; but all thofe prudential and layful methods, by which they endeavour to fecure 
to themfelves a comfortable and pleafant being, may be juftified, and. that obf. under 
prop. XIII. in fect. II. ftrengthend. 


There is, according to Tully, Civile odium, quo omnes improbos odimus. b Dolemedac 
Snrovors a0 Qocepes, em ie are bu WavTa Toe MEM. oLOY a dok leer, HEVvicty, vooroy, "eQsricey, Saverov. 
enet ~ v5 Ott Dossin Has, 5 wadey..78 OF pins cose peeoNs A. aiff. When. one called seme magn coward? 
becaufe he would not play at dice with him, aporoyss révw Desros Evers mpog Tet cob apt % ara. 
Plut. ¢ A wife man is not &raSus, but puerpromadys. riff. ap. Diog. L. d Ach: 7 
yl 7 ! 2 re! BER > / oa 2 \ b ii ie t Vue 
sono aputvo @ pers amon, apely ¥ poceRoy tyonyT hs. T os) ALPOY, To bey Esty cL phclpT OAT Epoy* To oY 4T= 
roy, Ariff.——In the fame chapter he gives two other excellent rules, which T cannot but fet down 
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If the gratification of an appetite be incompatible with rea/on and truth, to treat 
that appetite according to what it is; 18 to deny it: but if it is not, to ule it as it isy 
ig to confider it as an appetire clear of all objeGtions, and this muft be to comply 
with it. The humoring of ich appetites; as lie not under the interdit of truth 
and reafon, feems to be the very means, by which the Author of nature intended’to 
foveeten the journey of life: and a man may upon the road as well muffle himfelf up 
againft fun-fhine and blue sky, and expofe himfelf bare to rains and ftorms and cold, 
as debar himfelf of the innocent delights of his nature for affected melancholy, wants 
and pain. Yet, 

4. He mutt #fe what means he can to cure his own defetts, or at leaf? to prevent the 
effetts of them learn to deny temptations, or keep them at a proper Giftance *; even mor« 
tifys where mortification is neceffary >; and alway carry about him the fenfe of his being 
but aman. “He who doth not do this, doth not conform himfelf to the /évenrh 
particular under the preceding prop. (doth not own that to be true, which he is 
fappofed to have found zrne in himfelf) ; denies a defett to be what it 1s, to be 
fomething which requires to be fupplied, or amended; and is guilty of an omi/jion, 
that will fall under fect. I. prop. V. 

I might here mention fome precasrions, with fome kinds and degrees of mortification 
— or félf-denial, which men will commonly find to be neceflary. But I fhall not pre- 
feribe; \eaving them, who beft know their own weak places and difeales, to felect 
for themfelves the proper remedies. 

I hall only take notice, that fince the /é/denial here recommended can only re- 
fpect things in themfelves /ayfal and not unreafonable, and in favor of fuch our 
bare inclinations have been allowd to be taken for arguments and directions, it looks 
as if this advice to deny ones felf or inclinations inferred a contradiction. But this knot 
will be quickly untied. For when we deny our inclinations in order to better our 
natures, or prevent crimes, tho to follow thofe inclinations might orherwifé be right; 
yet in thefe circumftances and under this view there arifes a good reafon againft it, and 
they, according to the effablifhd rule, mutt therefore give way: which 1s all thae 
is intended °. 


2 Averircw meer T eptarmay meoreat wv 6 Zoos, evracude ton emi bea,  puxns. Max. Tyr. 
To appoint things, as the Fewi/h Doctors have done, to be TUIND AND, or NR PN 7D 
TWayr yw Caw, would be right, if they were judicoufly chofen, and not fo very particular and 
trifling. Some of their cautions are certainly juft: as that, WNW2) WS NWNI CDW VINO NX? 


Ta wp (PB NM Y. Pafim. > What fhould a man do to live? WOYY MD. Mifhn. 
© No monkery, no fuperftitious or phantaftical mortifications are here recommended. 
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The laft claufe of the propofition takes in a great compafi. It will oblige men, if 
they do but think well what they are, and confequently what others of ith fame kind 
with themfelves alfo are, not to be proud, conceited, vain; but modeft, and hum- 
ble, and rather. diffident of themfelves: not to cenfure the failings of others too 
hardly, not to be over-fevere in punifhing or exacting juitice a, ane particularly not 
to be revengeful; but candid, placable, manfuete: and fo forth. 

5. He pt to examine» his own actions and conduit, and where he finds he has tranf- 
greffed 5 to repent. That is, if the tranfgreflion be againft his neighbour, and the 

nature of it admits, to make reparation, or at leaft as far as he can: in other cafes, 
when that which is done cannot be recalled, or r epdirdy or terminates in him/elf only, 
to live however under a fenfe of his fault, and to prove by fuch acts as are pro= 
per, that he defires forgivene/i, and heartily wifhes it undone; which is as it were 
an effay toward the azdoing of it, and all that now can be®: and laftly, to ufe 
all poffible care not to relapfe. All this is involved in the idea of a fault, or a@ion 
that is wrong, as it prefents itfelf to a rational mind. For fuch a mind cannot ap= 
prove what is unreafonable, and repugnant to truth; that is, what is wrong, or a 
feult: nay more, it cannot but difapprove it, deteft it. No rational animal therefore 
can a&t according to truth, the true nature of himfelf and the idea of a crime, if 
he doth not endeavour not to commit it; and, wien it 1s committed, to repair it, 
if he can, or at leaft thew himfelf to be penitent *. 

If when a man is criminal, he doth not behave himfelf as uch; or, which is the 
fame, behaves himfelf as being wot fuch, he oppofes truth confidently. : 

And further, to at agreeably to what he is fuppofed to find himfelf to be, is to 
a& as'one who is in danger of relap/ing: which is to be upon his guard for the 
future. 

6. He muft labor to improve his rational faculties by fuch means, -as are (fairly) pratti- 
cable by him, and confiftent with his circumftances. If it be a difadvantage to be ob- 
noxious to error, and aé& in the dark, it is an advantage to know fuch truths as may 
prevent this: if fo, it is a greater advantage. to know, or. be capable of knowing, 
wore fuch truths®: and then again, not to endeavour to improve thofe faculties, by 


aan Mw) Cp) Aw AWiy ton (which words I underftand in the fenfe, that Ra/ly 


{cems to put upon them, Ges. 44. 10.) b ny mercer 3 «Tb oY: ecebee 5 caf poos vey ex etree 
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which thefe truths are apprehended, is to fhut them out, as being not what they 
are 3, 

And moreover, by the inlargement of our rational faculties we become more ra 
tional; that is) we advance our natures, and become more attentive to rational 
injoyments. 

The ordinary means indeed of improving our minds are the inftruction of able 
men, reading, obfervation, meditation: but every man has not proper opportunities, 
or capacity for thefe, or but in fome low degree; and no man is obliged beyond his 
abilities, and opportunities (by fect. IV. prop. II.) Therefore that mollification is 
added, by fuch means, &c. | 

Befide health, a comfortable and fuitable provifion of externals is fo neceflary to 
the well-being of the whole man, that without it the rational part cannot dwell eafy, 
all purfuits of knowledge will be liable to interruption, and improvements (common- 
ly) imperfect *. And fo reafon itfelf (which cannot betray its own intereft) mutt 
for its own fake concurr in feeking and promoting that, which tends to the preferva- 
tion and happinefs of the whole. But the doing of this ingroffes time and induftry ; 
and before that which is fought can be obtaind (if it is ever obtaind), probably 
the #fé of it is loft: except where men live by the profeffion of fome part of learning. 

And as to them who are more free from worldly cares, or whofe bufinefs and im- 
ployment brings them into a ftriter acquaintance with letters, after all their endea- 
vours ({uch is the great variety of human circumftances in other re/petts) they muft be 
contented with feveral degrees and portions of knowledge. Some are bleft with clean 
and ftrong conftitutions, early inftructions and other helps; fucceeding incourage- 
ments, ufeful acquaintance, and freedom fiom difturbance: whilft others, under an 
ill ftate of body, and other difadvantages, are forced to be their own guides, and 
make their way as well as they can. 

But notwithftanding all this, every man may ix fome degree or other endeavour to 
cultivate his nature, and poffefs himfelf of ufeful truths. And notto do this is (again) to 
calt off reafon (which never can be reafonable), apoftatize from humanity, and recoil 
into the beftial life 4. 


4 And perhaps as if our own minds were not what they are. For aavres toSeames F eidivas dee- 
yore Duos. Arif. > Ariftorle being asked, what he got by philofophy, anfwerd, Te c.ve 


mirdnrens moitw & Twg Ale T dH F vonwv Odo woiscw. And another time, how the learned differd 
from the unlearned, {aid, “Orw 06 Cavres F ruSvnnorav cay mod sccey eAeyev cy wp éureyiecis eavoes nor MOY, 
ow 5 Tes aruvions xaTaQuyiy.. D. Laert. © *AdWwarey ps ae poe Dioy, Toe net Ao mente 
eeognyntoy ove worAw py p mearrercn, xoudoemep Ov apryeevay, nT A. Arift. d Nam fuit quod- 
dam tempus, cum in agris homines palfim beftiarum modo vagabantur, Cc. Cic, 
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7. He mut attend to infirutlion®, and even ask, aduice; efpecially in matters of confe= 
quence. Not to do this is to deny, that his faculties are limited and defective, or that 
he is fallible (which is cowtrary to that, which he is prefumed to be confcious of); 
and perhaps, that it is poflible for another to kway what he doth not. 

Advice every man is capable of hearing, and the meaner a man’s own improve- 
ments are, the more doth truth prefs him to fubmit to the counfel and opinions of 
others. Nor is every one only capable, but every one wants upon fome occafions to 
be informed. In how many countrey affairs muft the /cholar take the ru/fic for his 
mafter? In how many other men of bufinefs, traders, and mechanics? And on the 
other fide, in refpe€t of how many things does the generality. of the world want to. 
be taught by them, who are learned and honeft 2 

There is or fhould be a commerce or interchange of counfel and knowledge, as well 
as of other things : and where men have not thefe of their ox growth, they fhould: 
thankfully receive any /apply from other quarters. 

I do not mean, that a man ought émplicitly and blindly. to follow the opinion of 
another > (this other being fallible too, as well as himfelf), unlefs he has iz himfelf 
a good reafon fo to do, which many times happens; but by. the affiftance of ano- 
ther, and hearing what he has to fay, to find out more certainly on which fide reae. 
fons truth, and happinefi. (which always keep clofe together). do lie. And thus it is 
indeed a man’s own reafon at laft, which governs.. 

He,. who is governed by what another fays (or does), without underftanding it 
and making the reafon of it his own, is not governed by his own reafon, and that 
is, by o reafon. that he has. ‘To fay one is led by the nofe (as we commonly. 
{peak ¢) gives immediately the idea of a brute ae. 


3. The effeét, which Xenocrates’s leture had. upon Polémo, is remarkable: snius.orationis faluber- 
rima medicina fanatus, ex infami ganeone maximus philofophus evafit. Val. M. © Like: 
them, who fubmit to, their Hhakamim, 4D) DRAW NT ale) Sy IN) DN. In S. Iqqar. 
Many more inftances might eafily. be given. ¢ Not only we. Tis pds taueoX was ufed 
in the fame fenfe by the Greeks. @ Nibil magis praftandum eft, quam ne, pecorum riths 
fequamur antecedentium gregem, pergentes non qua eundum eff, fed gua itur. Sens. Something may 


“perhaps be. expected in this place concerning vogue and fafhion, which feem to be: public. declarati- 


ons of fome general opinion; fhewing how far they ought to fway with us.. I think, /o far as 
to keep us from being contemned, derided, or marked, where that may lawfully and conveniently 
be done; efpecially in refpeét of trifling and little naatters. But further a wife man will {carce mind 
them. That is a good fentence in Demophilus, Teves. neers tives naa, weny Tokay peers eedok noe’ 
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Laftly, He muft labor to clear his mind of thofe preoccupations and incumbrances which 
hang about it, and hinder him from reafoning frecly, and judging impartially. We {et 
out in life from {uch poor beginnings of knowledge, and grow up under fuch remains 
of fuperftition and ignorance, fuch influences of company and fafhion, fuch infinua- 
tions of pleafure, gc. that it is no wonder, if men get habits of thinking only in 
one way ; that thefe habits in time grow rigid and confirmed and fo their minds 
come to be overcaft with thick prejudices, {carce penetrable by any ray of truth or 
light of reafon. He therefore) who would ufe his rational faculties, muft in the 
firft place difentangle them, and render them ft to be ufed: and he, who doth 
not do thisy doth hereby declare, that he doth not ixtend to ufe them; that is, he 
prochims himfelf irrational, contrary to truth, if fuppofition the fourth be true. 

The fum of all isthis: it is the duty of every man, if that word exprefles fuch a being 
as is before defcribed, to behave himfelf in all refpets (which I cannot pretend to enume- 
wate) as far.as he is able according to reafon. And from hence it will follow, further, that, 


TV. Every man is obliged to live virtuoufly and pioufly. Becaufe to live after that 
‘manner is to prattice reafoa® and truth>, For from the contents of the foregoing 
feGtions it is apparent, that one cannot practife reafon (or act according to truth) 
without behaving himfelf reverently and dutifully toward that Almighty being, on 
whom he depends; nor without juice and a tender regard to the properties of other 
men: that is; unlefs his injoyments be free from impiety, virtuous and harmlefs. 
And as to thofe virtues, which refpect a mans felf, the fame thing< will be as ap- 
parent, when I have told what I mean by fome of the principal ones. 

Prudence, the queen of virtues, is nothing but choofing (after things? have been 
‘duly weighd) and ufing the moft reafonable means to obtain fome end, that is rea- 
fonable. This is therefore direétly the exercife of reafon. 

Temperance permits us to take meat and drink not only as phyfic for hunger and 
thirft, but alfo as an innocent cordial and fortifier againft the evils of life, or even 
fometimes, reafon not refufing that liberty, merely as matter of pleafure. It only 
confines us to fuch kinds, quantitiesy and feafons, as may beft confift with our health e 


@ Ipfa virtus brevifime rela ratio dici poteft. Cic. Qua non alinud eff quam recta rato. Sen. 
b Idem effe dicebat Socrates veritatem ¢ virtutem. Id. viz. That a man cannot practife 
reafon without practifing them. Tar LovT et, Ter Zoo uE¥ 2, “pe Tr fyTO. e That 
faying of Timotheus to Plato, with whom he had fupped the night buiore in the Academy, fheuld 


be rememberd. ‘Tyutig tu Okumvesre 2g th" us seccicty ~ywregay. Lp. Athen. 
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the ufe of our faculties 7, our fortune, ec. and thew, thar we do not think our félves: 
made oly to eat and drink here>; that is, fuch as fpeak us to be what we are. 

Chaftity does not pretend to e-tingui/b our tender paffions, or cancel one part of our 

nature: it only bids us not to indulge them againft reafow and truth ©; not give up 
the wan to humor the brute’; nor hurt others to pleafe ovr /elves.; to divert our in- 
clinations by bufinefs, or fome honeft amufement, till we can gratify them lawfully, 
conveniently, regularlye; and even then to participate of the myfteries of love with 
modefty, as within a veil or facred inclofure, not with a canine impudence *. 

Frugality indeed looks forward, and round about ; not only confiders the man him/elf, 
but compaflionates his family ; knows, that, when the exacteft computation is made 
that can be beforehand, there will {till be found many unforefeen defderata in the 
calendar of his expences ; is apprehenfive of the world, and accidents, and new occa-- 
fions, that may arife, tho they are not yet in being §; and therefore endeavours 
wifely to lay in as much, as may give him fome kind of fecurity againft future 
wants and cafualties, without which provifion no man, whofe fenfe is not quite loft, 
or circumfcribed within the prefent minute,can be very eafy ». Tothisend itnot only cuts 
off all profiufioz and extravagance, but even deducts fomething from that, which according 
to the prefent appearance might be afforded; and choofes rather that he fhould live 
upon half allowance now, than be. expofed* (or expofe any body elfe) to the dan- 
ger of ftarving hereafter *, when full meals and former plenty fhall make poverty and 
fafting more infupportable. But ftill ic forbids no inftance of generofity, or even mag- 
nificencey which is agreeable to the man’s ftation and circumftances, or (which is tan-- 
tamount) to the truth of his cafe! 


® Corpus onuflum Hefternis vitis ‘animum quog; pragravat una, ec. Hor. b Quibus 
in folo vivendi canfa palato eft. Juv. Sic prandete commilitones tanquam apud inferos canaturi (Leonid. 
ap. Val: M.) may be turned to a general memento, no man knowing, how near his death may be. 





Ti bidig 3 - neriy 3s "Exuys T nowvove. Arr 4 Venerem incertam rapientes, more fera- 
yum. Hor. € In which words are comprehended naturally (To pen Tg apy duos 4de- 
youg dbaew). f Not as Crates and Hipparchia (of whom fee Diog. L. Sext. Emp. ¢ al.)> 


and indeed the Cymics in general are faid to have done: quibus in propatulo coire cum conjugibus mos 
fuit. Lactant. Of whom therefore Cicero fays with good reafon, Cynicorum ratio [al. natio| tota eft 
ejicienda. Eft enim inimica verecundia, fine qua nihil redlum effe poteft, nibil honefum. 2. NWN ON 
RyIVa [WN]. S. Bhas. That in Herodotus, “Ao xitove endvopusves ocuvendverces % TH esdw yum, 
ought not to be ire, Verecundia naturali babent provifum lupanaria ipfa fecretum. Aug. B Fy 
 Simonides was wont to fay, Berowmy ay wma- 
Seavey roig seSpeis preeRoy mrrureiv, i Cav dia F Qirwr. Stob. i Non intelligunt homines 
quam mageum vecks gal fit parfimonta. Cic. k Like them, who c» TH veornrs Ta F eyipws 
SDedin mpoxaTramacnecw, as in Athen. Ea liberalitate utamur, qua profit amicis, noceat 


ro Tig TUXNS aTExpcproy aPepdaa. Phe re 


nemini, Cic. 


After 
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After the fame manner I might proceed upon other particular virtues. But my 
notion: of them muft by this time be fufficiently underftood: and therefore I fhall 
only give this general advice. That you may take the truer profpe& of any act; 
place your felf in your imagination beyond it (beyond it in time), and fuppofe it 
already done, and then fee how it appears; always remembering, that a long repentance 
is a difproportionate price for a hort injoyment. Or, fancy it done by fome other 
man, and then view it in that /peculam : we are commonly fharper-fighted in difcern- 
ing the faults of others, than of our felves*. And further, as to thofe virtues, which 
are faid to confift in the mean, it may be fometimes fafer to incline a little more to 
one of the extremes, than to the other : as, rather to {tinginefS, than prodigality ; 
rather to. inflexibility, and even a degree of ill nature, than to dangerous complaifance, 
or eafinefs in refpect- of vice, and fuch things as may be hurtful; and fo on>. 

Since then to live virtuon/ly is to. practife reafen.and a@ conformably to truth, he, 
who lives fo, muft be ultimately happy, by {e&..II. prop. XIV. and therefore not 
only the commands of reafon, but even the defire of happinefs (a motive, that can- 
not but work ftrongly upon all who shixk) will oblige a man. to live fo. 

Ir may be collected even from experiences that the virtuous life compared with the 
contrary, if one looks no further than the prefent ftate, is the happier life; or, that 
the. virtuous pleafures, when. the whole account is made up, are the truer¢4, Who 
fees not,. that the vitious life is full. of dangers and folicitudes, and ufually ends il) ; 
perhaps in rottennefs and rags, or at leaft. in a. peevifh and defpicable difcontent ° 2 

I am not of opinion, that virtve can make a man happy upon a rack‘, under a 
violent fit of the ftone, or the likes; or that virtue and pradence can always ex- 
empt him from wants and fufferings, mend a ftrait fortune, or rectify an ill conftiru- 


* Non eff incommodum, quale quodg; 





fit, ex alltis judicare: ut fi quid dedeceat in aliis, vi- 
temus CG ipfi. Fit enim nefcio quo modo, ut. magis in aliis cernamus, quam in nobifmer ipfis, fe quid 
delinquitur. Cic. b "Ore, ov Owsave amporives Tg ce yy EX OTL jr) dvownnS te, jnds mporBiary cea 
Toy, ame naTads ro arornpioy, xa, Plut. ¢ Even Epicurus himfelf Coxe cpus ov Qaot & 4dboviig 
Tin copetmy prorm® and Ale ca sdorwy roe dpertes Dely cespciaR. Diog. L. @ Ifecrates gives one 
réafon for this, where he compares vitious pleafures with virtue. Exe’ we mparey yodevres, Us spoy 
zAvmnrnwsw tvreiude 5 uO sus Avmas Tus Hdovles EX OMEN. © Whereas virtue is @idtey apos 
onpas. Bias ap. 8, Baf. ; For who can bear fuch rants as that, Epicurus ait, fapientem, {2 
in Phalaridis tauro peruratur, exclamaturum, Dulce ef, & ad me nihil pertinet? Sen. Tully reports 
the fame. ®'It is in the power of very few to att like him, qui dum varices exfecandas 


praberet, Legere librum perfeveravit: or him, qui non defiit ridere, cum ob hoc: ipfum ivati -tortores 
omnia infirumenta crudelitatis experirentur. Sen, 
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‘tion: amidft fo many enemies to virtue, fo many infirmities as attend life, he cm- 


not but be /ometimes affetted. But I have faid, and fay again, that the xatural and 
ufual effe% of virtue is happinefs ; and if a virtuous man fhould in fome refpects be 
unhappy, yet {till his virtue will make him s/s wnbappy: for at leaft he injoys ins 
ward tranquillity, and a breaft confcious of no evil. And which kind of life I 
pray ought one to prefer: thats which saturally tends to happine/s, tho it may be 
difturbed; or that; which satwrally tends to smbappinefs? In brief, virtue will make 
a man here, in any given circumftances, as happy as a man can be in thofe circum- 
ftances: or however it will make him happy sereafter in fome other ftate: for ul. 
timately, all taken together, happy he mf? be. 

Some may poffibly wonder, why among virtues I have not fo much as-once named 
one of the cardinal, and the only one perhaps which they pretend to: I mean forti- 
tude. That ‘that, by which fo many heroes have triumphed over enemies, even the 
ereatelt, death itfelf; that, which diftinguifhes nations, raifes empires, has been the 
grand theme of almoft all wits, attracts all eyes, opens all mouths, and affumes the 
name of virtue by way of excellence; that thes fhould be forgot ! 

To attone for this omiffion I will make this appendix to the foregoing brief account 
of the virtues. If fortitude be taken for natural courage (i. ¢. ftrength, activity, 
plenty of {pirits, and a contempt of dangers refulting from thefe), this is conftitution 
and the gift of God*, not any virtue in us: becaufe if it be ozr virtue, it muft con- 
fift in fomething, which we produce, or do our felves®. The cafe is the fame with 
that of fine features and complexion, a large inheritance, or ftrong walls, which may 
indeed be great advantages, but were never called virtwes*. To have thefé is not vit- 
tue 3 but to a/f@ them rightly, or according to reafon, if we have them. 

That this is juftly faid, may perhaps appear from what is to be faid on the other 
fide. It may be a man’s wmésfortune, that he has not more courage, a greater ftock 
of fpirits, firmer health, and ftronger limbs, if he has a juft occafion to ufe them; 
but it never can be reckond a vice or fault not to w/e what he has mot: for other- 
wife it might be a crime not to be able to carry ten thoufand pound weight; -er 
-outrun a cannon-ball. 


2 ES para neeprepes toss, Seog we ool To%/ eownev. Hom. ‘b Propter virtutem jure landg- 
mur, cp in virtute rece gloriamur. Quod non contingeret, fe id donum a deo, non-a nobis habe- 
remus. Cic. ¢ As that word is.ufed here. For:when it is ufed as in that ap. Luc. 


_*Apera Sy) comer @» éavvs, and the like peffages, it has another meaning. 


Fortitude 
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Fortitude confiderd as a virtue confifts in ftanding and endeavouring to overcome 
dangers and oppofitions, when they cannot be avoided without the violation of rea- 
fon and truth. Here it is, that he, who is endowd with natural bravery, a healthful 
conftitution, good bones and mufcles, ought to #/é them, and be thankful to the Do- 
wor: and he who is not fo favord, muft yet do what he can: if he cannot conquer; 
he muft endeavour to be patient and prudent. And thus he, who is naturally timo. 
rous, or weak, or otherwife infirm, may have as much, or more of the virtue of for- 


titude, than the hero himfelf; who apprehends little, and feels little, compared with. 


the other, or poffibly may find pleafure in a fcene of dangerous action. 


If a man can prevent, or éfcape any peril or trouble, falva veritate, he ought to do- 


it: otherwife he neither confiders him/elf, nor them as being what they are; them not 
as umeceffary, himfelf not as capable of being burt by them; and fo dafhes againft 
truth on the worfe fide? But where that cannot be done, he muft exert himfelf ac- 
cording to his abilities, whether great or little, and refer the fuccefs to the Divine pro» 
vidence. This is the true virtue of fortitude, which is nothing but exdeavouring firm. 
ly and honeftly to act as truth requires; and therefore is dire@ly deducible from that 
notion, on which we have founded the morality of human acts. 

Tt has for its objeé# not only adverfaries, noxious animals, and bold’ undertakings; 
but in general all the evils of Lfe>; which a man muft labor by prudence to ward off, 
and where this cannot be done to bear with refignation, decency, and an humble 
expeation of an adjuftment of all events in a future ffate: the belief of which I am 
now going to prove, i my manner, to be no vain nor groundlefs conceit. 


V. Every one, that finds himfelf as before in-prop. 1. fueds in himfelf at the fame rime a 
confcioufnels of his own exiffence and atts ( which is life), with a power of apprehending» 
thinking, reafoning, willing, beginning and ftopping many kinds and degrees of motion in his 
own members, &c.*. He, who has not thefe powers, has no power to difpute this with 
me : therefore I can perceive no room for any difpute here, unlefs it be concerning 
the power of beginning motion. For they,. who fay there is always the fame quantity 
of motion in the world, muft not allow the production of any zew; and therefore 
muft fuppofe the animal {pirits not to be put into motion by the mind, but only 


a Kans 5 xijpuarG- txrog Zeprye Nie. Hom. b Eros O° os ©) cv dinin diarpionres, F Tea thce- 
Tey dvrois i puoenpecss vooross, i exumoves Yipes narernsrsrevutvay,—- shu dandh demorsow apie, aernnrce) 
wodias avres. Ph, F. Non in viribus corporis ep lacertis tantummodo fortitudinis gloria eft, fed magis in 
virtute animi,— Fure ea fortitudo vocatur, quando unufquifque fcipfium vincit, iram continet, nuallis il. 
lecebris. emollitur atque inflecitur, non adverfis perturbatur, non extollitur feoundis, &c. S§. Ambr. 
& Qui fe ipfe norit, primum aliquid fentiet fe habere divinum, &c. Cic. 
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being already in motion to receive from it their directions into thefe or thofe canals, 
according as it intends to move this or that limb. But to this may be anfwerd, thats 
if the mind can give thefe mew directions and turns to the fpirits, this ferves my pur- 
pofe as well, and what I intend will follow as well from it. And befides, it could 
not do this, if it could not excite thofe {pirits being at reft. 

It is plain I can move my hand upward or downward or horizontally, falter or 
flower or not at all, or {top it when it is in motion, jaf as I will, Now if my hand 
and thofe parts and fpirits, by which it is put into motion, were left to be governed 
by the law of gravitation, or by any motions already impreft upon them, the efz 
fe&ts would be determind by rules of mechanifm, and be xeceffary: the motion or reft 
of my hand would not attend upon my will, and be alterable upon a thought at my 
pleafure. If then I have (as I am fenfible Ihave) a power of moving my hand in q 
manner, which it would not move in by thofe laws, that mere bodies already in 
motion or under the force of gravitation would obferve, this motion depends folely 
upon my will, and begins there *. 


VI. That, which in man is the fubjett or {uppofitum of felf-confcioufne/s, thinks, and 
has the forefaid faculties, muft be fomething different from his body or carcafs. 

For, firft, he doth not I fuppofe find himfelf to think, fee, hear, @&c. all over, in 
any part of his body: but the feat of cogitation and reflexion he finds in his bead°: 
and the nerves, by which the knowledge of external objects are conveyd to him, 
all tend to.thefame place. It is plainly fomething, which refides there in the re- 
gion of the brain, that by the mediation of thefe nerves governs the body and moves 
the parts of it (as by fo many reins, or wires )‘4, feels what is done to it, fees 
through the eyes, hears through the ears, ec. % 
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 TUVIKT CL 1G vaanouss. Plut. © Nos ne nunc quidem oculis cernimus ea, gua vide- 
Vv e 
mus: neque enim eff ullus fenfus in corpore, fed — via quafi quadam (unt ad oculos, ad aures, ad na- 
res x fede animi perforate. Itaque fape aut cogitatione, ant aliqua vi morbi impediti, apertis atque 
integris ch ocults cp auribus, nec videmus, nec audimus: ut facile intelligs poffit, aniimum et videres 
ep audire, non eas partes, qua quafi fencftra funt anim: quibus tamen fentire nihil queat mens, nifg 


id agat, & adit. Cic. 
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Upon amputation of a limb* this thing (whatever it is) is not found to be dimi- 
nifhd>, nor any of its faculties Jo. Its /phere of acting, while it is confind to the 
body, is only contracted, and part of its in/irument loft. It cannot make ufeé of that 
which is not, or which it has not. | 

If the eyes be fhut, or the ears ftopt, it cannot then fee, or hear: but remove the 

obftru@ion, and it inftantly appears that the faclty, by which it apprehends the 
impreffions made upon the organs of fenfation, remaind all that while intire; and 
that fo it might have done, if the eyes, or ears had mever been opend again; or, if 
the eyes had been out, or the ears quite difabled. This fhews in genera], that, when 
any /énfé or faculty feems to be impaird or loft by any bodily hurt, after a fever, or 
through age, this doth not come to pafs, becaufe it is the body that perceives and 
has thefe faculties in itfelf; but becaufe the body lofes its sftrumentality, and gives 
that which is the trae fubjelt of thefe faculties no opportunity of exerting them, or 
of exerting them well: tho it retains them as much asin the cafe before, when the 
eyes or ears were only fhut*. Thus diftin& are it and its faculties from the body 
and itsaffections. I will now call it the /ozl. 
_ Again, as aman perufes and confiders his own body, doth it not undeniably appear 
to be fomething different from the confiderer? And when he ufes this expreflion my 
body, or the body of me, may it not properly be demanded, who is meant by me, or 
what my relates to? It cannot be the body itfelf: that cannot fay of itfelf, i 2 my bo- 
dy, or the body of me. And yet this way of fpeaking we naturally fall into, from an 
inward and habitual fenfe of our felves, and. what we are, even tho we do not advert 
upon it. 

What I mean is this. A man being fuppofed a per/on confifting of to parts, foul 
and body, the 2whole perfor may fay of this or that, part of him, the foul of me, or 
the body of me: but if he was either al foxl, or all body, and nothing elfe, he could 
not then fpeak in this manner: becaufe it would be the fame as to fay rhe foul of the 
foul, or the body of the body, or the I of me. The pronoun therefore muft ftand for 
fomething elfe, to which the body belongs‘;. or at, leaft for fomething, of which it 
is only a part, vz. the perfon of the whole man’. And then even this implies, that 
there is another part of him, which is not Gody. 


2 Or even detraclo corpore multo as Lucretius {pzaks. b Toma u6 15 .F yepav 19 7 modmy &xne~ 
s0 pho |As8VOY> oroxanpGr new ‘ Loner ] peeves. Chryf ¢ Taere!ore Ariftorle fays, if an old man 
had a yourg man’s eye, Basmwot ey, aorep % 6 yO, “Qere vo Vines, & rel ah duryi menovd ives TH Ar 
cy @ nadccmep cv prtdreuis VITO, RTA. d fierocles (with others) acccunts the foul to be 
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man; by which the foul, as one part of it, is called xijc. 
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It is plain there are two different imterefis in men, on the one fide reafon, on the 
other paflion: which, being many times direCtly oppofte, muft belong to different fube 
jes. ‘There are upon many occafions contefts, and as it were wars between the mind 
and the body: fo far are they from being the fame thing. 

Laftly, there is we may perceive fomething within us, ack {upports the body (keeps 
it up)s directs its motions for the better prefervation of it, when any hurts or evils 
befall it, finds out the means of its cure, and the like; without which it would fall 
to the ground, and undergo the fate of common matter. The body therefore muft be 
confiderd as being under Pi: direttion and twition of fome other thing, which is (or 
fhould be) the governor of ity and confequently upon this account muflt be conclud- 
ed to be afferent from it. as 


VII. The foul cannot be mere matter. For if it is, then either all matter mutt think, 
or iy difference muft arife from the different modsfication, magnitude, figure, or wt 
tios » of fome parcels of matter in refpeCt of others; or a faculty of thinking muft 
be Waetilast to fome fyftems of it, which. is not fuperadded to others. But, 

In the firft ‘place, that pofition, which makes all matter to be cogitative, is contrary 
to all the apprehenfions and knowledge we have of the nature of it ; nor can it be 
true, unlefs our fenfes and faculties be contrived only to deceive us. We perceive not 
the leaft fymptom of cogitation, or fenfé in our tables, chairs, ec. 

Why doth the fcene of thinking lie in our heads, and all the inftruments of fenfa- 
tion make their reports to fomething there, if all matter be apprehenfive, and cogita- 
tive? For in that cafe there would be as much thought and ‘underftanding in our eels 
and every where elfe, as in our beads. 

If all matter be cogitative, then it mult be fo quatenus matter, and thinking muftbe 
of the effence and definition of it: whereas by matter no more is meant but a fub- 
{tance extended and impenetrable to other matter. And fince, for this reafon, it can- 
not be xeceffary for matter to think (becaufe it may be matter without this property), 
jt cannot think as matter only. 

If it did, we fhould not only continue to think always, till the matter of whicl 
we confift is annihilated, and fo the affertor of this dotrine would ftumble upow 
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> Whether any form, modification, or motion of matter can be a human foul, feems te be much 


fuch another queftion as that in one of Seneca’s epiftles, 4a juflitia, an fortitude, prudentia, ceteraque 
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immortality unawares; but we mutt alfo have thought always i times paf?, ever fince 
that matter was in being; nor could there be any the leaft intermiffion of aéfual 
thinking : which does not appear to be our cafe. 

If thinking, {elf-confcioufnels, gc. were effential to matter, every part of it mult 
have them: and then no /j/fem could have them. For a fy{ftem of material parts 
would be a fyftem of things confcious every one by it/elf of its own exiftence and indi- 
viduality, and confequently thinking by i/ée/f: but there could be no ove aé# of {elf- 
confcioufnefs or thought common to the whole. Juxta-pofition in this cafe could fig- 
nify nothing: the diftinétion and individuation of the feveral particles would be as 
much retaind: in their vicinity, as if they were feparated by miles. 

In the next place, the faculties of thinking, cc. cannot arife from the /ze, figure, 
texture, or motion of it: becaufe bodies by the alteration of thefe only become greater, 
or lefs; round or {quare, @c. rare, or denfe; tranflated from one place to another with 
this or that new direction, or velocity; or the like: all which ideas are quite diffe- 
rent from that of thinkieg ; there can be xo relation between them*. Thefé modificas 
tions and affections of matter are fo far from being principles or canfés of thinking and 
ating, that they are themfelves but efeéts, proceeding from the action of fome other 
matter or thing upon it, and are proofs of its paflivity, deadnefs, and utter incapacity 
of becoming cogitative. This is evident to fenfe. 

They, who. place the effence of the foul in a certain motion given to fome matter 
Cif any fuch men there really be) fhould confider, among many other things, chat 
to move the body fpontaneoufly is one of the faculties of the foul>; and that this, 
which is the fame with the power of beginning motion, cannot come from motion already 
begun, and impreft ab extra. 

Let the materialift examine well, whether he does not feel fomething within him 
felf, that acts from an internal principle: whether he doth not experience forne hberty, 
fome power of governizg himfelf, and choofing: whether he does not injoy a kind cf 
invifible empire, in which he commands his own thoughts, fends them to this or thit 
place, imploys them about this or that bufinefs*, forms fuch and fuch’ defigns and 


a New gdcy Tape ewer mes ~ dy Tee ceyonlee’ vou syevvqross Sadliift. b Tht 
the foul is the principle of motion, or that which begins it in us, is ( tho it wants no teftimony ) 
often {aid by the Ancients. ®aci Pp 2 evils 6) poureeee, % mpares ox ey eveek TO xivouw, Arifi, “H Yo- 
un ro woedey xivou TH wpe % aUTOxWnTor, simp!. “Apis ximerews, P.otin. ¢‘H pox 
rep ssbob ROray Yi, om vig te paver’ xA. Max. T: 
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fchemes : and whether there ‘is any thing like this in bare matter., however fafhiond, 
or proportiond ; which, if nothing fhould protrude or communicate motion to it, 
would for ever remain fixt to the place where it happens to. be, an eternal monu= 
ment of its own being dead. Can fuch: an aéfive being as the fowl is>, the fubject 
of fo many powers, be itfelf nothing but an accident ? 

When I begin to move my felf, Ido it for fome reafon; and with refpe& to fome 

end, the means to effect which I have, if there be occafion for it, concerted within 
my felf: .and this doth not-at all look like motion merely material (or, in which 
matter is only concerned), which is all mechanical. -Who can imagine wmatter'to be 
moved by arguments, or ever placed /jllogifms and demonftrations among levers and 
pullies $0 . 
We not only move our felves upon reafons, which we find in our felves, but 
upon reafons imparted by words or writing from othets, or perhaps merely at thetr 
defire or bare fuggeftion. In which: cafe, again, no body fure can imagine,’ that the 
words {poken or written (the found in the air, or the ftrokes on the paper) can by 
any natural or mechanical efficiewce caufe the reader or hearer to move in any determi- 
nate manner €or at all). The reafon, requeft, or friendly admonition, which is the 
true motives can make no impreffion upon matter. It muft be fome other kind of 
being, that apprehends the force and fenfe of them. 

Do not’ we fee in converfation, how a pleafant thing faid makes people break out 
into laughter, a rude thing into paffion, ‘and fo on? Thefe affe@ions cannot be the 
phifical effects of the words fpoken: becaufe then they would have the fame effed’, 
whether they were underftood, or not. And this is farther demonftrable from ‘hence, 
that tho the words do really contain nothing, which-is either pleafant, or rude; or 
perhaps words are thought tobe fpoken, which are not {poken; yet if they are ap- 
prebended to do that, or the found to be otherwife than it: was, the effe& will be 
the fame. Itis therefore the /éx/é of the words, whichis an immaterial thing, that 
by pafling through the szder/tanding and caufing that,’ which is the fubje of the 


intellectual faculties, to influence the body, produces thefe morions in the fpirits,, 
blood, mufcles, 


c 


« What a ridiculous argument for the materiality of the foul is that in Lucretins? Ubi propellere 
membra, Couripere ex formno corpus, (rc. videtur (Quorum nil fieri fine tadu poffe vidermus, Nectadum 
perro fine corpore); nonne fatendum eft Corporea natura animum conftare, animamg:? t nothing can 
move the body, but another body, what moves.this ? The body might as well move itfelf, as be moved 
by one that does. b Teevis oy yzG° ENE WayTes ~p TEE. Thal, ap. Diog. E£. 
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They, who can fancy, that matter may come to live, think, and a& {pontaneoufly, 
by being reduced to a certain maguitude, or having its parts placed after a certain 
manner, or being invefted with fuch a figare, or excited by fuch a particular motion: 


they, I fay; would do well to difcover to us that degree of finenefs, that alteration 


in the fituation of its parts, gc. at which matter may begiz to find itfelf alive and 
cogitative; and which is the critical minute, that introduces thefe important properties, 
If they cannot do this, nor have their eye upon any particular crifis, it is'a fign they 
have no good reafon for what they fay.” For if they have no reafon to charge this 
change. upon any particular degree or difference, one more than another, they have no 
reafon.to charge it upon avy degree or difference ar all; and then they have no rea- 
fon, by which they can prove that fuch a change is made at all. ------ Befides all which, 
fince magnitde, figure, motion are but accidents of matter, not matter, and only the 
fubftance is truly matter; and fince the /uzb/tance of any one part of matter does not 
differ from that of another, if ay matter can be by nature cogitative, all muft be 
fo. But this we have feen cannot be. 


So then in conclufion, if there is any fuch thing as matter that thinks, &c. this 
muift be a particular privilege granted to it: that is, a faculty of thinking mult be fie 
peradded to certain parts or parcels of it. Which, by the way, muft inferr the ex- 
iftence of fome Being able.to confer this faculty; who, when the ineptnefs of mat- 
ter has been well confiderd, cannot appear to be lefs than ovsipotent, or God, 
But the truth is, matter feems not to be capable of fuch improvement, of being 
made to think. ‘For fince it is not of the effezce of matter, it cannot be made to 
be fo without making matter avother kind of fubftance from what it is. Nor can it 
be made to arife from any of the modifications or accidents of matter ; and in re- 
fpe&t of what elfe can any matter be made to differ from other matter. 


The accidents of matter are fo far from being made by avy power to produce cogitati- 
on, that fome even of them fhew it incapable of having a faculty of thinking fuperadded. 
The very divifbility of it does this. For that which is made to think muit either be 
one part, or more parts joind together. But there’is no fuch thing as a part of matter 
purely one (or indivifible). It may indeed have pleafed the Author of nature, that there 
fhould be atoms, whofe parts are aétvally indifcerpible, and which may be the principles of 
other bodies: but ftill they confift of parts, tho firmly adhering together. And if the 
feat of cogitation be in more parts than one (whether they lie clofe together, or are 
loofe, or in a ftate of fluidity, it is the fame thing), how can it be avoided, but that 
either there muft be fo many feveral minds, or thinking fubffances, as there are parts (and 
then the confequence, which has been mentiond, would return upon us again) ; or elfe, 
that 
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that there muft be /omething ele fuperadded for them to center in, to unite their 
adts, and make their thoughts to be one? And then what can this be, but fome other 
Jubftance, which is purely one ? 

Matter by itfelf can never intertain ab/ratted and general ideas, fach as many in our 
minds are* For could it refle&t upon what paffes within itfelf,. it could poflibly find 
there nothing but material and particular impreffions; abftractions and metaphyfical ideas 
could not be printed upon it>. How could one abftra&t from matter, who is himfelf 
nothing but matter? And then as to material images themfelves, which are ufually 
fuppofed to be impreft upon the brain (or fome part of it); and ftock the phautafy 
and memory, that which perufes the impreffions and traces there (or any where) muft 
be fomething diftin@ from the braim, or that upon which thefe impreffions are made: 
otherwife it muft contemplate itfelf, and be both reader and book, And this other- 
diftin& contemplating 4eimg cannot be merely corporeal, any more than the body can 
perceive and think without a foul. For fuch a corporeal being muft require /én/é, and 
{uitable orgams, to perceive and read thefe characters and veffigéa of things; and fo 
another organized body would be introduced, and the fame queftions and difficulties 
redoubled, concerning the foul of that body and its faculties «. 

If my fowl was mere matter, external vifible objets could only be perceived within 
me according to the impreffions they make upon matter, and not otherwife. Ex. offs 
the image of a cube in my mind (or my idea of a cube) muft be always under fome 
particular profpect, and conform to the rules of per/pective ; nor could I otherwife re- 
prefent it to my felf: whereas now I can form an idea of it as it is in itféelf, and 
almoft view all its bedre at once, as it were incompafling it with my mind. 

I can within myfelf correc? the external appearances and impreffions of objeéts; and 
advance, upon the reports and hints received by my fenfes, to form ideas of things 
that are ot extant in matter. By feeing a material circle I- may learn to form the idea 
of acircle, or figure generated by the revolution of a ray about its center : but then re- 
colle&ting what I know of matter upon other occafions, I can- conclude there is no 
exa‘t material circle. So that I have an idea, which perhaps. was raifed-from the hints 
I received from. without, but isnot. truly to be found there. If I fee a tower at a 
great diftance, which according to the impreflions made upon my material organs feems 


4 Diogenes, tho he could fee the table, and the pot, could not-by his eyes fee Plato’s rpemeZorns, 


x xvaterns. Diog. L. » Plato, & os waQes (more generally) fay, that the foul indeed per- 
ceives objeéts.of fenfe by the mediation. of the body; but there are vagr, Which it doth xa cu- 
any ovdyjusio®. Ide ¢ Such a foul mu be indeed as Greg. Thaum. has it, cdjum tuduror. 
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little and round, 1 do not therefore conclude it to be either : there is fomething within, 
that reafons upon the circumftances of the appearance, and as it were controlls my 
fenfe, and correéts the impreffion: and this muft be fomething fuperior to matter, 
fince a material foul is no otherwife impreffible irfelf, but as material organs are. In- 
{tances of this kind are endlefs. (v p+ $35 54+) 

If we know any thing of matter, we know, that dy ir/felf it isa lifelefs thing, inert, 
and paflive only ; and acts neceffarily (or rather is acted) according to the laws of motion 
and gravitation. This paflivenefs feems to be efential to it. And if we know any 
thing of our félves, we know, that we are confcious of our own exiftence and acts 
(i. e. that we live); that we have a degree of freedom; that we can move our felves 
Jpontanconfly; and in fhort, that we can, in many inftances, take off the effect of gra- 
vitation, and imprefs new motions upon our fpirits (or give them new directions’ 5 
only by a thought. Therefore to make mere matter do all this is to change the nature c£ 
it; to change death into life, incapacity of thinking into cogitativity, neceffity into 
liberty. And to fay, that God may /uperadd a faculty of thinking, moving itfelf, ec. 
to matter, if by this be meant, that he may make matter to be the /zppo/irum of thefe 
faculties (that fubftance, in which they inhere), is the fame in effe& as to fay, that 
God may fuperadd a faculty of thinking to incogitarivity, of acting freely to neceffity, and 
fo on. What fenfe is there in this? And yet fo it muft be, while matter conti- 
nues to. be matter. 

That faculty of thinking, fo much talked of by fome as fuperadded to certain /yffems 
of matter, fitly difpofed, by virtue of God’s omnipotence, tho it be fo called, muft 
ia reality amount to the fame thing as another /ub/fance with the faculty of think- 
ing. Fora faculty of thinking alone will not make up the idea of a human /owl, 
which is indued with many faculties; apprehending, reflecting, comparing, judging, 
making dedu€tions and reafoning, willing, putting the body in motion, continuing the 
animal fun@tions by its prefence, and giving life: and therefore, whatever it 2s that 
is fuperadded, it muft be fomerhing which is indued with all thofe other faculties. 
And whether that can be a faculty of thinking, and fo thefe other faculties be only 
faculties of a faculty 2; or whether they muft not all be rather the faculties of fome 


@ This is worfe than Woy» wox%¢ in Max. Tyr. and the place juft before cited. The author «f 
the Effay conc. Hum. Underft. has himfelf exploded it, or what is very like it. To ask, fays he, 
whether the Will bas freedom, is to ask, whether one Power has another power, one Ability another abi- 
lity; a queftion at firft fight too grofly abfurd to make a difpute, or need an anfwer. For who is it that 
fees not, that Powers belong only to Agents, and are attributes only of fubflances, and not of Powers 
themfelves? There is, if my memory does not deceive me, another: paffage fome where in the fame 
book as much (or more) to my purpofe: but at prefent I cannot find it. 
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fubftancee, which, being (by their own conceffion) fuperadded to matter, mult be 
different from it, I leave to the unprejudiced to determin. 

If men would but ferioufly look into themfelves, I am perfuaded the /ox/ would not 
appear to them-as a faculty of the body, or kind of appurtenance to it; but rather as 
fome /ihffancey properly placed in it, not only to ufe it as an inftrument, and a@ 
by it, but alfo to govern it (or the parts of it; as the tongue, hands, feet, ec.) according 
to itsownreafon. For I think itis plain enough, that the mizd, tho it acts under great 
limitations, doth however in many inftances goverx the body arbitrarily: and it is mon- 
ftrous to fuppofe this governor to be nothing but fome fit di/po/tion or accident (faper- 
added) of that matter which is governed. A fhip it is true would not be fit for #a- 
vigation, if it was not built and provided in a proper manner: but then, when it has 
its proper form, and is become a Syftem of materials fitly difpofed, it is not this difpo- 
fition that governs it. It is the man, that other fubftance, who fits at the helm, and 
they, who manage the fails and tackle, that do this. So o#r vefféls without a proper 
organization and conformity of parts would not be capable of being acted as they 
are; but ftill it is not the fhape, or modification, or any other accident, that can 
govern them. The capacity of being governed or ufed can never be the governor, ap= 
plying and ufing > that capacity. No there muft be at the helm /omething diftin&, 
that commands the body, and without which it would run adrift, or rather fink. 

For the foregoing reafons it feems to me, that matter cannot think, cannot be made 
to think. But if a faculty of thinking can be {uperadded to a fyftem of matter, without 
uniting an immaterial fubftance to it°3 I fay, if this can be, yet a human body is not 
fuch a fyftem, being plainly void of thought, and organized in fuch a manner as to 
tranfmit the impreffions of fenfible obje@s up to the brain, where the percipient, and 
that which refleéls upon them, certainly refides: and therefore that, which there'ap- 
prehends, thinks, and wills, mutt be that /y/fem of matter to which a faculty of think- 
ing is fuperadded. All the premiffes then well confiderd, judge I befeech you, whether 
in{tead of faying, that this ishabitant of our heads (the foul) is a fy{tem of matter, to 
whicha faculty of thinking is fuperadded, it might not be more reafonable to fay, it 
is 4 thinking [ubftance intimately united to fome fine material vehicle, which has its refidence in 


a Ifthe foulris only.an accident (or attribute) of the 4ody, how comes this accident to have for 
be the fupport of ) other accidents, contrary ones too? As when we fay, 15) N293D W531 SN wad 
S. Haemun. b “Exigov dh tore yoapeoy 1 w yenras Plato. © Or, if toa thisking 
jubfance can be fwperadded the modification of folidity. Which way of {fpeaking, tho I do not re- 
member to have met with it any where, nor doth it {eem to differ much from the other, yet weu'd 
pieafe me better. 
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the brain. ThoTI underftand not perfectly the manner, how a cogitative and fpiritual 
fubftance can be thus clofely united to fuch a material vehicle; yet I can underftand 
this union as well, as how it can be united to the body in general (perhaps, as how 
the particles of the body itfelf cohere together), and much better than how a think- 
ing faculty can be fuperadded to matter: and befide, feveral phenomena may more eafily 
be folved by this Aypothefis; which (tho I fhall not pertinacioufly maintain it) in 
fhort is this. Viz. that the human foal is a cogitative fubftance, clothed in a material 
vehicle, or rather united to it, and as it were inféparably mixt (I had almoft {aid ix- 
corporated) with it*: that thefe act in comjuuttion, that, which affeGts the one, affecting 
the other: that the /o#l is detaind in the body (the head or brain) by fome /jm- 
pathy or attrattion between this material vehicle and it, till the habitation is fpoild, 
and this mutual tendency interrupted (and perhaps turned into an averfion, that 
makes it fly off), by fome hurt, or difeafe, or by the decays and ruins of old ages. 
or the like, happening to the body: and that in the interim by means of this ve- 
hicle motions and impreffions are communicated to and fro. But of this perhaps 
fomething more by and by. 


VIII. The foul of man fubjifts after the diffolution of his body: or, % immortal, For, 

1. If it is immaterial, it is indifcerpible, and therefore incapable of being diffolved or 
demolifhd, as bodies are’. Such a being can only perifh by annihilation: that isy 
it will continue to fubfift and live, if fome.other being, able to do this, doth not by 
a particular a&t annihilate it. And if there is any reafon to believe, that at the death 
of every man there is always fuch a particular annihilation, let him that knows it 
produce it. Certainly to reduce any fubjfance into nothing requires juft the fame 
power as to convert othing into fomething : and I fancy they, who deny the immor- 
tality of the foul, will be cautious how they admit any fuch power. 

2. If the foul could be material; that is, if there could be any matter, that might 
be the fubje& of thofe faculties of thinking, willing, gc. yet ftill, fince we cannot 
but be fenfible, that all thefe are faculties of the felf-/ame thing ; and that all the fe-. 
veral aéts of the mind are acts of the fame thing, each of them ixd:vidual and truly 
owe: I fay, fince it is fo, this matter muft be fo perfectly united in itfelf, fo abfo- 


2 It is worth our confideration, whether active power be not the proper attribute of (pirit, and paffi: e 
power of matter. Hence may be conjectured, that created [pirits are not totally feparate from matter, b¢= 
caufethey are both adtive and paffive. Pure fpirit, viz. God, ts only achive; pure matter ts only pafive; 
thofe Beings, that are both ative and pafive, we may judge to partake of both. Hum. Underft. 
b This is Socrates's argument in Plato. The foul is altogether edrervt@-, and therefore avwrsdc@. 
Which Cicero interprets thus: nec difcerps, nec d'f'rahi potefi; mec interire igitur. 
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lutely oe, as no matter knowable by us can be. And then the /ea# that can be 
allowd is that it fhould be truly folid, and not actually divifible ; that is, fuch as 
no natural canfe could deftroy. 

To introduce matter with a faculty of thinking, or a thinking matter, is to in~ 

troduce matter with a new and oppofite property ; and that is to introduce a wew 
fpecies oF matter, which will differ as effentially from the other common anthinking 
kind, as any fpecies whatfoever doth from its oppofite in /cala pradicamentali, even 
as boy doth from /pirit. For thinking and unthinking differ as corporeal and in- 
corporeal. And if fo, this thinking matter muft always continue to think, till either 
it is annihilated, or there is a tranfmutation of one fpecies into another: and to take 
refuge in either of thefe expectations is at leaft to expe& omnipotence fhould inter= 
pofe to help out a bad caufe. 
If any one fhould fay, that God might by virtue of his omnipotence fuperadd to 
certain parcels of matter a fourth dimenfion, 1 fhould not perhaps difpute the Divine 
power: but I might fay, that fuch matter, exifting under four dimenfions, would 
cffentially differ from that, which cannot exift under four, or which can exift but 
only under three; and that this four-dimenfiond matter muft abvays remain fuch, becaufe 
no fubftance can be changed into or become another, effentially different, nor do we know 
of any, that by. the courfe of nature ceafes totally to be, or is reduced to nothing. 

3. The next argument fhall proceed by way of objection and anfwer. Becaufe a 
removal of the principal objection againff any thing is a good argument for it. 
Obj. It feems as if thinking was not eflential to the foul, but rather a capacity of 
thinking under certain circumftances. For it doth mot think, when it lies conceald in 
the primitive rudiment of the man, in the womb, perhaps in the beginnings of in- 
fancy, in fleep, in a fwoon: and the reafon of this feems to lie in the circumftances 
of the body, which either is not fufficiently extended, and prepared; or for a while 
imploys the fpirits wholly in the digeftion of its aliment, and other offices in the ani- 
mal ceconomy; or by fome external attack, or the working of fome enemy got into 
it, hath its parts diforderd, and the paffages fo poffeft, that the blood and other flu- 
ids can fcarce break through ; or after fome fuch manner is preternaturally affected. 
And therefore the queftion to be refolved is nor, whether the foul is material or im- 
material; and much lefs, whether it will be aszibilated at death; but, whether that 


foul (be it what it will); which ceafes to think, when the body is wot itl difpofeds 


a Lucretius feems to be aware of this. ‘fam triplex animi eft natura reperta: Nec tamen het 
far ‘unt ad fenfum cundta creandum, Ge. Quarta quog; his igitur quedam natura neceffe eff Attri- 
éuatur: ea eff omnino nominis expers. 
can 
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ean think at all, when the body is gwite diffolved, and leaves the foul no opportunity 
of actuating it any more, or operating by it*. df? If this objection cannot be fully 
anfwerd, till we know more of the nature of /piritual beings, and of that vinculumy 
by which the foul and body are conneéted, than we do at prefent, it muft not 
therefore be lookd upon as certainly wmanfwerable in it felf; and much lefs, if only 
it cannot be anfwerd 4y me. It may perhaps be poffible to turn it even into an 
argument for the immortality of the foul. 

The foul it cannot be denied is a limited being, or a being, which atts ander be 
mitations : thefe limitations at different times are different, itsactivity and faculties being 
more obftrudted or clogd at ome time than another, and moft of all in fleep, or a 
deliquium : as thefe obftructions are removed, it acts. more clearly and freely: and there- 
fore if the ftate of the foul in the body (its confinement there) may be confiderd 
as one general and great limitation, why, when this limitation fhall be taken off (this 
great ob{truction removed), may it > not be allowd to ac with ftill greater freedom 
and clearnefs ; the greatef? it is capable of 2 Whilft it remains in the brain, it can as it 
were look out at a few apertures; that is, receive the notices of many things by thofe 
nerves and organs, which are the inftruments of /énfation: but if any of thofe avenues 
to it be ftopt, that branch of its knowledge is for a time cut off. If thofe tracks 
in the brain, or thofe marks, whatever they are, and where ever they are imprinted, 
upon which our memory and images of things feem to depend, are filled up or over- 
caft by any vapor, or otherwife darkend, it can read them no more, till the cloud 
is difperfed. (For it cannot read what is not legible, and indeed for the prefent not 
there.) And fince even in abftratted reflexions the mind is obliged to make ufe of 
words °, or fome kind of figns, to fix its ideas, and to render them tractable and 
{table enough to be perufed, compared, ge. and this kind of Language depends upon 
memory ; whilft this is intermitted, the ufe of the other is taken away, with all that 
depends upon it. This is the prefént fate of the foul: and from hence the reafon 
appears in fome meafure, why we do not think in found /leep, 8c. but it does not 
follow from hence, that the foul cannot fubfift and act under more inlarged circume 
flances. That, which, being confined to the body, and able to ac only according 


* If Lucan by fenfus means all manner of apprehenfion and knowledge, there is no room for that 
disjunction: 4ut nihil eff. fenfiis avimis & morte relictum,. Aut mors ipfa nibil, For if the former 
part be true, the other will follow. b Velut & diutino carcere em {Jus [animus]. Sene 
¢ Thofe kinds of animals, which do not /feak, do not reafon: but thofe, which do the ene, do 
the other. Therefore (229M (or drab. PURI) is a rational animal: and ary fign.fies both 
[peech and reafon, as going together, 3 
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to the opportunities this affords, can now perceive vifible obje@s only with two e es 
(at two windows*), becaufe there are no more, might doubtlefs fee with four, if 
there were fo many properly placed and difpofed; or if its habitation were all eye 
(window. all round), might fee all round. And fo, in general, thaty which now 
can know many things by the impreffions made at the ends of the nerves, or by the 
Intervention of our prefent organs, and in this /twation and inclofure can know them 
no other way, may for all that, when it comes to be loofed out of that prifon '; know 
them inmmediately, or by fome other medium. That, which is now. forced to make 
fhift with words and /iges of things in its reafonings, may, when it fhall-be fet at 
liberty and can come at them, reafon upon the intuition of things themfélves, or ule 
a language more /piritual or ideal. I fay, it is not impoffible, that this fhould be the 
cafe; and therefore no one can fay, with reafon, that it is not: efpecially, fince we 
find by experience, that the foul is limited ;. that the limitations are variable 3 that 
we know not enough of the nature of {pirit to determin, how thefe limitations are 
effected: and therefore cannot tell, how far they may be carried on, or taken off 
This fuffices to remove the force of the objeCtion. But further, 

A man, when he wakes, or comes to himfelf (which phrafe implies what I am g0~ 
ing to fay), immediately knows this, and knows himfelf to be the /ame foul that 
he was before his fleep, or fainting away. I will fuppofe, that he is alfo confcious 
to himfelf, that in thofe intervals he thought wot at all (which is the fame the ob- 
jeCtor muft fuppofe): that ts, if his body had been cut to pieces, or moulderd to 
duft, he could not have thought 4s: for there is no thinking lefs than thinking moe 
at all. From hence then I gather, that the foul preférves a capacity of thinking, ge. 
under thofe circumftances and indifpofitions of the body, in which it thinks no 
more, than if the body was deffroyd; and that therefore it may, and will preferve it, 
when the body is deftroyd. And if fo, what can this capacity be preferved for ? 


Certainly wot, that it may wever be exerted. The Author of nature doth not uf 


to act after shat manner. So that here is this dilemma to be oppofed to the objeétion. 
In fleep and fwoonings the foul doth either rhivk, or nor. IF it does, the objection 
has no foundation: and if it doth mot, then all that will follow, which I have jut 
now faid. 


If we fhould fuppofe the fou! to be a being by nature made to inform fome 


body, and that it cannot exift and a& in a ftate of total féparation fiom all body 3 


xt would not follow from hence, that what we call death, muft therefore reduce it 
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to a ftate of abfolute inféwfbility and inattivity, which to it would be equal to xon- 
exiftence. For that bodys which is fo neceflary to it, may be fome fixe vehicle, that 
dwells with it in the brain (according to that hypothefis p. 193.) and goes off with 
it at death. Neither the anfwers to the obje@ion, nor the cafe after death will be 
much alterd by fuch a /appoftion. And fince I confefs I {ee no abfurdity in it, I 
will try to explain it a little further. We are fenfible of many material impreffions 
(impreflions made upon us by material caufes, or bodies): that there are fuch we 
are fure. Therefore there muft be fome matter within us, which being moved or 
prefled upon, the foul apprehends it immediately, And therefore, again, there muft 
be fome matter to which it is immediately and intimately united, and related in fuch 
a manner, as it 1s wot related to any other. Let us now fuppofe this faid matter to 
be fome refined and {pirituous vebicle*, which the foul doth immediately inform ; 
with which it fympathizes ; by which it a&s, and is aGed upon; and to which it 
is vitally and inféparably united: and that this animated vehicle has its abode in the 
brain, among the heads and beginnings of the nerves. Suppofe we alfo, that when 
any impreffions are made upon the organs or parts of the body, the effets of them 
are carried by the werves up to their fountain, and the place, where the foul in 
its vehicle is; and there they communicate their feveral motions or tremors to 
this material vehicle (or by their motions, or tendency to motion, prefs upon it) ; 
fo that the fow/, which inhabits it in a peculiar manner, and is thoroughly poffeft 
of it, fhall be apprehenfive of thefe motions or preffures: and moreover, that this 
vehicle {o guarded and incompafjea by the body as it isy can be come at or moved 
by external objects. no other way, but by the mediation of the nerves; nor the 
foul, by confequence, have any dire intelligence concerning them, or correfpon- 
dence with them, any other way. And as we fuppofe the foul to receive notices 
of things from without in this manner, fo let us fuppofe, on the other fide, 
that by moving its own vehicle it may produce motion in the contiguous /pi- 


* So Hierocles diftinguifhes 79 duyosdls yay caee, 3 1% uxins Arce exnune, from that, which 
he calls +2 Syurty ywév cua, and to which the former communicates life. Ta duyosidkl ywav oa~ 
poars weortpy came Svyrey wv. Id. This fine body he ca'ls alfo Wuyinty THe, and wvevucriney acme 
In Nifhm. hbhaiy. there is much concerning that jime dody, in which the foul is clothed, and from 
which it is never to be feparated, according to an old tradition. Men. h Ifr. gives us the fum of it 
in fuch words as thefe. Tay? ANA Cw AWN wadnD 124ND AY PT MA wW': and af- 
terward, Yaw cayaonn ‘p17 Sawa cy DAWp) NWA nN 722 ANN NnwI4 
Sypw Epp ean oma man xd ninwam cman wind Soawin onda wun 
NST HN Ca wy tonvna Ox) Aad ca op x obi on 55 ona 
La “waesas long before him joins to the foul Pp) Cozy; which he fays is (2 [JIN] PI 
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rits and nerves, and fo move the body: I mean, when nothing renders them unfit 
to be moved. Let us fuppofe further, that the fowl by means of this vehicle feels 
or finds thofe prints and portraits, or thofe effects and remains left by objeés on 
the mind in fome manner or other, which caufe the remembrance of -words and 
things: I meanagain, when they are not filled up, or obfcuredbyany thing; or, when 
there are any fuchto be felt. And laftly, let us fuppofe, that if the /é#l in its more abftraited 
and purer reafonings, or more {piritual acts, has any occafion for matter, to ferve it, the 
matter of this vehicle is that which is always with it, and ferves it. All which it is ea- 
fy to underftand, and perhaps not very difficult to fuppofe. On the contrary, by 
many fymptoms it appears moft probable, that that matter, to which the mind is ime 
mediately prefent, and in which is its true fhekinab, is not the whole grofs body, but 
fome fubrile body, placed (as I have faid) in the region of the brain. For there all 
the conveyances of fenfible /pecies confpire to meet, and there in reflexion we find 
our felves: when a limb is loft, the foul, tis true, lofes an opportunity of receiving in- 
telligence from or by it, and of ufing it, but perceives no lols iz it/e/f: and tho the 
body, many parts of it at leaft, are in a perpetual flux and continually altering, yet I 
know that the fubftance, which thinks within me ow (or rather, which is I), is, 
notwithftanding all the changes my body has undergone, the very fame which 
thought above fifty years ago, and ever fince; when I playd in fuch afield, went 
to fuch a fchool, was of fuch a univerfity, performed fuch and fuch exercifes, ec. 2, 
If you would permit me to ufe a {chool term, I would fay the egoity” remains. 
Now to anfwer the objection, and apply all this to our purpofe. Why do we not 
perceive external objects in our /leep, or a fwoon? Becaufe the paffages are become im- 
practicable, the windows fhut, and the werves, being obftructed, or fome how ren- 
derd for the time ufelefs, can tranfmit no information to it. Why however does it 
not reafon and think about fomething or other? Becaufe, all the marks by which things 
are rememberd being for the prefent choked up or diforderd, the remembrance of 
thofe, objects, about which it is wont to imploy itfelf; and even of the words (or other 
figns), in which it ufes to reafon, and to preferve the deductions and conclufions 
it makes, ts all fufpended and loft for the time; and fo its tables being coverd, its 
books clofed, and its tools lockd up, the requifites for reafoning are wanting, and no 
fubject offers itfelf, to exercife its thoughts, it having yet had little or no opportus 





a Ci. corpora quotidie nofira fluant, ee ant crefcant aut decrefcant, ergo tot erimus homines, quot 
gquotidie commutamur? autalius{ui, cain decem annorum effem; alius, cumtriginta; alins cum quingua- 
Zinta, alins, cam jam toro cano capite jum? S. Hier, So it mutt be, if our fouls are nothing different 
from our bodies. > Tully has Lentulitas, and Appietas; inthe {ame form, tho not juft thelike fenfe, 
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nity to take in higher objeéls and more refined matter for contemplation. And to con- 
clude, if it be demanded, why any one fhould imagin, that the fowl may think, 
perceive, act after death, when it doth not do this i# /leep, &c. the anfwer is; becaufe 
thofe inclofures and impediments, which occafiond the forementiond intermiffions, and 
thofe great limitations under which it labors at all times, will be removed with its 
inlargement out of the body. When it fhall in its proper vehicle be let go, and take 
its flight into the open fields of heaven, it will then be bare to the immediate impref- 
fions of objects: and why fhould not thofe impreflions, which affected the nerves 
that moved and affeéted the vehicle and foul in it, affect the vehicle immediately, when 
they are immediately made upon it, without the interpofition of jthe nerves? The hands 
which feels an object at the end of a /faff; may certainly be allowd to feel the fame 
much better by imediate contatt, without the ftaff. Nay, why fhould we not thinks 
that it may admit of more objects and the knowledge of more things, than it can 
now; fince being expofed all round to the influences of them, it may be moved not 
only by vifible objects juft at the extremities of the optic nerves, by founds at the 
ends of the auditory, &c. but become as it were all eye to vifible objects, all ear to au- 
dible, and fo on? And why fhould we not think this the rather, becaufe then the 
foul may be alfo perceptive of fiver impreflions and ethereal contacts, and confequently 
of more kinds of objets, fuch as we are now incapable of knowing? And then, this 
being fo, why fhould we not prefage, that orher indowments, as faculties of reafonings 
communicating thoughts, and the like, will be proportionable to fuch noble opportu- 
nities of knowledge? There feems to be nothing in this account impoffible; and there- 
fore nothing, but what may be. 

If we do but attend, we muft fee every where, that many things are by ways, 
which we do xzot, nor can underftand ; and therefore we muft be convinced, even 
from hence, that more may be; and therefore that the objection before us, tho we 
could not falve the difficulties in it, and what is fuppofed here fhould be all rejected 
as chimerical, yet ought to be no prejudice againft the belief of the immortality of 
the foul, if there is ay (but ove) good reafon for it. 

But if we can in any tolerable mammer (which in our prefent circumftances is aS 
much, as can be expected ) account for the difficulties objected, and thofe the greate/t 
belonging to this matter, and fhew how. it is pojfible that they may confift wich im- 
mortality, this will greatly corroborate the arguments for it, if not be one it/elf “This 
I hope is done: or if I have not {poke direGtly to every part of the objection, from 
what has been done that defect may eafily be fupplied. 

4. We may conclude the fouls of men to be immortal from the sature of God. For 
if he is (which fure no body doubts) a perfect being, He, as fuch, can do nothing in- 
confiftent 
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confiftent with perfect or right reafox. And then no being, nor circumflance of any 
being, can come from Him as its caufe, which it is not agreeable to /uch reafon fhould 
be: or (which is the fame), He cannot but deal reafonably with all His dependents. 
And then again, if we are in the number of thefe, and the mortality of the human 
foul does not confift with reafon, we may be fure it is smsmortal: as {ure as we can be 
of any thing by theeufe of our faculties; and that is, as fure as we can be of any 
thing. Whether therefore that doth con with reafon, or mot, is to be inquired. 

To produce a being into a {tate of clear happinefs, in any degree, can be no injury to 
“it: or into a ftate of mixt happine/s, provided the happinefs certainly overbalances the 
contrary, and the unhappy or fuffering part be not greater than what that being 
would choofé in order to obtain the happinefs, or rather than lofe it. Nor, again, can 
any wrong be done by producing a being /zbjeét to more mifery than happinefs, if 
that being hath it in Ais owe power to avoid the mifery, or fo much of it, as may 
leave the remainder of mifery not greater, than what he would rather fuftain than mifs 
the proportion of happinefs. The only cafe then, by which wrong can be done in 
the produétion of any being, is, when it is neceffarily and irremediably to be miferable, 
without any recompenfe, or balance of that mifery*: and this indeed is a cafe fo grie- 
vous, fo utterly irreconcilable to all rea/oz, that the heart of a reafoning and confi- 
dering man can fcarce bear the thought of it. So much every one muft underftand 
of the nature of reafon and juftice as to allow thefe things for truths inconteftable. 

Now then he, who fays the fowl of man is mortal, muft fay one of thefe two things: 
either that God is an unreafonable, unjuft, cruel Being; or that no man, in refpect of 
this life (which according to him is all), has a greater fhare of mifery, umavoidable, 
than of happinefs. To fay the former is to contradict that, which I prefume has 
been proved beyond contradiGtion. To which I may add here, that this is to avow 
fuch an unworthy, impious notion of the Swpreme being, as one would not entertain 
without caution even of the wor/t of men; fuch a one, as even the perfon himfelf, 
who fays this, muft know to be fal/é. For he cannot but fee, and muft own many 
inftances of the reafanablenefi and beneficence of the Deity: not one of which could 
be, if cruelty and unreafonablenefs were His inclination ; fince He has power to ex- 
ecute His own inclinations thoroughly, and is a Being waiform in his nature. Then 
to fay the /atter is to contradict the whole fory of mankind, and even ones own fenfes, 


2 That paffage in S. Iqquar. imports much the fime thing, that has been faid here: 0 
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Confider well the dreadful effe&s of many »ars, and all thofe barbarous defola- 
tions, which we read of: what cruel ¢yramts there are, and have been in the world, 
who (at leaft in their fits) divert rhem/félves with the pangs and convulfions of their 
fellow-creatures*: what flavery is, and how men have been brought into that la- 
mentable f{tate: how many have been ruind by accidests unforefeen: how many have 
fufferd or been undone by wnjuft laws, judges, witnefles, ec. ° how many have 
brought incurable difeafes, or the caufées of them, and of great torments, into the 
world with them: how many more, fuch bodily infirmities and difadvantages, as 


have renderd their whole lives uneafy: how many are born in fuch circumftances, 


as make their only inheritance to be invincible poverty and trouble? Inftances are end- 
lefs: but, for a Uittle taffe of the condition of mankind here, refle€t upon that ftory 
related by Strabo (from Polybius) and Plutarch, where, even by order of the Roman 
fenate, P. emylins, one of the beft of them too, at one prefixt hour facked and 
deftroyd /éventy cities, unawares, and drove fifteen myriads of innocent perfons into 
captivity ; to be fold, only to raife pay for the mercilefs foldiers and their own execu~ 
tioners. Perufe that account of the gold- works in the confines of Egypt given by 
Diodorus: and think over the circumftances of the unfortunate laborers there, who 
were not only criminals, or men taken in war, but even fuch as calumny, or unjuf? pow- 
er had doomd (perhaps for being too good) to that place of torment; many times with 


2 C. Cafar —— Senatores ¢p Equites —— cecidit, torfit, non quaftionis, fed animi caus. Deinde 


quofdam ex illis —— ad lucernam decollabat. —- Torferat per omma, que in rerum natura triflifima 
nt, fidiculis, &c.. Sen. Homo, facra res, jam per lufum ¢jocum occiditur. Id. b Slaves 


‘were reckond among beafts of old. Ove Pp yuun miQuaus, bur’ cv drdpeccs coy’ é&. Eurip. And fome- 
tithes as mere inftruments and tools. “O > d8A@ turboyer eeyavor 7d I” epyavor expuy@ JEG. 
Arift, Their fad-condition I will fet down in Plato’s words. . Odx,drdpos Ere y’ tot ro madyma, 7d 
edxusioS cs ome cvdboerr ed's T1085, @ xperrroy reSveives ow y Coy 0565 adie wev@~ % WEORMAGLKICIWEVOS, en 
ace ely wilds evr Bonded, pnt ZAAw s ay wndyrees. € Thofe djenro: 15 anise: dsuyicr, 
which the reAav«s had brought upon the cities of A/ia, are too many to be tranfcribed: but fome ac- 
count of them is to be feen in P/at. v. Lue. which may ferve for one inftance out of thoufands. 
It may be reckond madnefs indeed maximas virtutes, quafi gravifima delicta, punire; as Val. M. fays, 
fpeaking of Phocioy's cafe: but fuch madnefs has been very common, and men have fufferd even for 
their virtue. Och#s cruelly put to death, Ocham fororem —, ch patruum cum centum ampliss filtis 
ac nepotibus—, nulla injuria laceffitus, [ed quod in his maximam apud Perfas probitatis & fortitudinis 
laudem confiftere videbat. Id. And Seveca having recommended the example of Grecinus Fulius (Fu- 
lius Gracinus, ap. Tacit. the father of Fulias Agricola), adds, quem UC, Cxar occtdit ob Loc unum, 


gitod melior vir erat, quam effe quemquam tyranno expediret. 
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all their relations and poor children. . Cr, once for all,. take a view of fervitude, ‘aS it 
js. deferibed by Pignorius. To pafs over the Sicilian tvrants, him of Pheré, Apillodo- 
ras”, and the like, ef which hiftory fupplies plenty.; confider thofe terrible profcrip- 
tions among the Romans‘, with the reigns of moft of their emperor's, more, bloody 
than Lybic lion, or Hyrcanian tiger, even fome of the Chriffian emperors not excepted. 
Read the direful and unjuft executions reported by 4mm. Marcellinus : among 
hundreds of others that of Enfebius’. Every whifper in thofe times or light [ufpi- 
cion brought upon men the queftion and tortures inconceivable. Men's very dreams 
were once interpreted to be treafoh ; and they durft {carce own, that they had ever 
flept’.. What inhuman punifhments were ufed among the Perfians‘, in an arbitra= 
ry manner too; and many times extended to whole families, and.all the kindred, 
tho not concernd,". But inftead of enumerating here burnings, crucifixions, break- 
dngs upon the wheel; ampalings, oxapicnds, OCs I choofe to refer you to thofe.au- 
thors, who. have defignedly treated of the torments and queffions of the ancients. 
Look into the hiftory of the Ghriftian Church, and her martyrologies : examin the 
prifons of the Jzguifition, the groans of which thofe walls are confcious, and upon 
what light occafions men are rackd and tortured by the tormentors there: ands 
ro. finith this. detail ( hideous indeed, but too true.) .as. faft as I can, confider the 
many maffacres, perfecutions, and miferies confequent upon them, which’ falfe re- 
Ligion has caufed, authorized, fanctified. Indeed the hiftory of mankind is little elfe 
but the hiftory of uncomfortable, dreadful paflages: and a great part of it, however 
things are palliated and gilded over, is fcarcely to be red by a good natured man 
without amazement, horror, tears. One can {carce look into a “ews-papers. or out at 
his window, but hardfhips and fufferings prefent themfelvesy in one thape or other. 
‘Now among all tho/é millions, who have fufferd eminently, can it be imagind, © that 
there have not been multitudes, whofe griefs and pangs have far omtweighd alll 
their injoyments; and yet who have not been able, either by their innocence, their 


3 Of aducis die lortis meprrscdyres, % vee Supov £5 Durcnces muepadedopnsvors wore poey avrol, Fore 5 % 
ere maons ovlyysveses. > Mentiond by Cicero with Phalaris. He was tyrant of Calfandria, 
and is reprefented (out of Polyenus) as Qoundrares %} amirares mévrar, door wap’ “Ernow 3 ay 
‘Bapocpeis ervpewmray. Yet Elian fays, “Ex £ ewe Lar cover Ary omevos % umskamromeves, tvyivere Povixa). 
Teg0s) KA. © It is faid of Sylla’s peace, after Marius’s party were broken, Pax cu: bello de 
crudelitate certavit, @> vicit, S. Ault. d Qui ita evifceratus, ut cruciatibus membra de- 
effent, implorans calo juftitiam, torvism renidens fundato pectore manfit tmmobilis, &c. In the reign 
of Conftantins. © Marebantque dotti quidam, quod apud Atlanteos nati non effent, ubj 
mnemorautur fomnia non vider. SV, Plut. inv. Artox. 8 Ob noxam 
Unis 0m vis propinguitas perit. Amm. Mare. 
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prudence, or any power in them, to efcape that bisrer draught, which they have drunk? 
And then, how can we acquit the juftice and reafonablene/s of that Being, upon whom 
thefe poor creatures depend, and who leaves them fuch great lofers by their exiftence, if 
there be no future ftate, where the proper amends may be. made? So that the argu- 
ment is brought to this undeniable iffue: if the fowl of man is not immortal, either 
there is 70 God, upon whom we depend ; or He is an unreafonable Being : or there never 
has been ay maa, whofe fufferings in this world have exceeded his injoyments, with- 
out his being the caufe of it himfelf. But furely xo one of thefe three things can 
be faid. Ergo-----. 

That, which aggravates the hard café of the poor fufferers mentiond above; if there 
be no fwture fate, in which their paft fufferings may be brought into the account, and 
recompenfed, is, that many times their perfecutors and tormentors pafs their lives in plenty 
and grandeur: that is, the ssnocent have not only the portion, that properly belongs 
to the criminal and unreafonable part of mankind, but the guilty have that, which 
belongs. rather to. the innocent*. Such a tranfpofition of rewards and. punifhments, 
ending in itfelf, without any refpect to fomething which is: to follow hereafter, can 
never confift with the nature of a Governor, who is not very much elo rational: 
a thought, which God forbid any one fhould entertain of Him. To fuppofe the 
virtuous and wife left ultimately but in the fame ftate with: the unjuft and profligate 
is to fuppofe fuch a. conftitution of nature, as never can flow from a principle of rea- 
fon, a God of truth and equity: and therefore fuch a conftitutions as leaves the for- 
mer in a worfé condition than the other, can much kei be fuppofed. 

Obj. It hath been faid; that virtue tends to make men’s lives happy even:here; cre. and 
haw. then can the virtuous be fuppofed ever to be fo very miferable? Auf. In ordinary 
cafes virtue doth produce happinefs: at leaft it has indeed a matural tendency to its: is 
the mean, by which. it is.moft: likely to be attaind:s and-is therefore the ways: which 
a wife man would, choofe. for his own fake... But then it doth not follow: from‘hence, 
that there are no perturbations in human affairs’; no-cafes, in which: the ufualeffect of 
virtue may be overpowerd by. difeafes, violence, dyfafters. It doth not render men in- 
vuluerable ; cannot command the feafous ; nor prevent many great calamities, under 
which virtue andivice muft fall axdiffinguifhd., (There may be a dreci read to a place, 
and. fuch a one, as he, who fets| out for that places: ought to be. found in, and yet it 
is poflible he may meet with robbers or accidents in it, that may incommode, or hurt 
him in his journey ) On the other fide, vice and wickedne/s may be fo circumftans 


® Dies deficiet, ft velim numerare, guibus bonis male evenerit: mec miniss, fo commemorem, -quibus 
improbis optime, Cic. This is juftly eee tho J. account his inftances not the moft-appofite: 
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-.sthated’ as. to be attended with much greater pleafare than pain, contrary to the tn- 
dency of its nature ; that’is, a wicked man maybe of a healthful make, born to 
riches or power, or fortunately placed for attaining them; and from the advantage 
of a {trong conftitution, an ample fortune, happy fituation, many friends, or lucky 
hits, he may derive pleafures, which fhall exceed: the prefent inconveniences and fiffer- 
ings naturally following from his vices | 

Men’s circamftances have a natural influence with re(pect to the prefent pleafures or 
fufferings, as wellas their virtue or vice. No body fure ever faid, that al/ depends only 
upon thefe: nor, when the natural tendence of them is afferted, is the natural tendence 
or effect: of the other denied. Therefore indeed, when it is {aid that virtye naturally . 
tends to make men happy even here, the meaning only is, that it tends to make men 
happy in proportion to their circumftances ; and vice does the contrary, It is natu= 
rally productive of that part of happinefs, which is in our ow» power, and depends upon 
our félves ; makes men more truly happy, whatever their circumftances are, than they 
could be without it ; and commonly tends to mend their worldly circumftances too; 
but it is not aflerted, that virtue can abvays sntirely correct them, or make men fo 
completely happy in this life, as that their injoyments fhall exceed their mottificati- 
ons; no more than the vices of fome particular men, tho they bereave them of many 
folid pleafures, and bring troubles upon them too, do hinder their worldly injoyments 
from being greater than their’ prefent fufferings. Not only our deing, but our place, 
with the time, and manner of our being in this world depend upon the Author of 
the fcheme: the manner of behaving our felves in our ftation (according to our indow- 
ments, and the talents we have) only depends upon us. And perhaps (which has 
been hinted already) He has fo orderd things on purpofe, that from the varions com- 
pofitions of men’s circumftances with the natural effets of their virtues and vices, and 
the many inequalities arifing thence, they might fee the nece ity and certainty of ano- 
ther ftate: and that for this reafon there fhould always be fome remarkable inftances 
‘of oppref? innocence and flowrifbing wickedne/i. | 

The upfhot is, that upon comparing rho/é pleafuret, which are the natural effe@s of 
virtue with thofé fufferings, which are the natural effects of ill conftitution or other 
calamity, zhefé are many, very many times found to exceed : and ¢ contrario, upon 
balancing thofé evils, which are the genuin effects of vice, againft the advantages re- 


* Yet according to Arifforle he cannot be happy for all that. His opinion Diog. L. reprefents 
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fulting from, a fortunate eftate, rhefé may often be found to outdo the other. 
Both contrary to reafon, if all ends with this life, and after death be nothing. For my 
part, if there were only fome few, nay but ove inftance of each kind in the world 
(unfortunate virtue, and profperous wickednefs), it would be to mea fufficient argument 
for a future jtae: becaufe God cannot be unjuft or unreafonable in any ove inftance. 
It muft not be forgot here, that many times men of great vices have alfo great virtues, 
and the natural effet of thefe may qualify that of the other, and being added to 
their favourable circumftances may help to turn the fcale. 

If there is no other befide the prefent being, the general and u/ual {tate of mankind is 
{carce confiftent with the idea of areafonable Caufe. Let us confider it alittle*. Not 
to mention what we muft fuffer from the very fettlement and condition of this world, 
by hunger, thirft, heat, cold, and indifpofitions ; like /eaves one generation drops, and 
another {prings up, to fall again, and be forgotten>. As we come into the world 
with the labor of our mothers, we foon go out of it with our own. Childhood and 
youth are much of them loft in infenfibility or trifling, vanity and rudenefs ; ob- 
noxious to many: pains and accidents ; and, when they are {pent in the beft manners 
are attended with Jabor and difcipline. When we reach that ftage of life, which 
ufually takes us from our neareft relations, and brings us out into the world, with. 
what difficulty are. proper imployments and {tations found for us? When we are gor 
out, and left to {cramble for our felves, how many hardjbips and tricks are put upon 
us, before we get the fagacity and dexterity to fave our felves? How many chantes 
do we ftand? How troublefom is bu/ime/s made by unreafonablenefs, ill nature, or trifling 
and..want of pun@tuality in the perfons with whom we deal? How do we find our 
felves inftantly furrounded with /nares from defigning men, knaves, enemics (of which 
the beft men have fome), oppofite interefts, faGtions, and many times from a mifchie- 
yous breed, whofe childifh or diabolical humor {eeks pleafure in the uneafinefs of other 
people? Even in many of thofe sxjoyments, which men principally propofe to them- 
felves, they are greatly di/appointed, and experience fhews, how unlike they are to 
the. antecedent images of them. They are commonly mixt¢®: the apparatus 
to moft of them is too operofe: the completion of them feldom depends upon 


1 Ee valet annales noftrorum audire laborum. For, as Seneca fays, Nulli contigit impune nafct. 
b “Oummee QuArwY YEE, Toinde 15 eurdviov, 1 SP Ques, 4 OY Rapes. Hom. This is true not only of 
fingle men, but even of cities (famous ones), kingdoms, empires. One may fay the fame concern- 
ing many of them, that Florus fays of Veii: Laborat animalinm fides, ut Veios fuiffe credamus. 
¢ Labor voluptalqs difimillima natura, focietate quadam inter fe naturali funt junta. Lv. 
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oy felves alone, but upon a concurrence of things, which rarely ‘hit all right *: 
they are generally not only lefs in praGtice, than in theory, but die almoft as foon 
as they are: and perhaps they intailupon us a tax to be paid after they are gone. To 
go on with the hiftory of human life: tho affairs go profperoufly, yet {till perhaps 
a family is increafing, and with it new occafions of folicitude are introduced, accom- 
panied with many fears and tender apprebenfions. At length, if a man, through many 
cares and toils and various adventures, arrives at old age, then he feels moft com= 
monly his preffures rather increafed, than diminifhd, and himfelf l/ able to fupport 
them’. The bufinefs he has to do grows urgent upon him, and calls for difpatch : 
moft of his faculties and aCtive powers begin now to fail him apace: relations and 
fiends, who might be helpful to ‘him (and among them perhaps the dear Confort 
of all his, joys, and all his cares ¢) leave him, never to return more: wants ‘and pains 
all the while are multiplying upon him: and ‘under’ this additional load he’ comes 
melancholy behind, tottering, and bending toward the earth; till he either ftumbles 
upon fomething which throws him into the grave4, or fainting falls of himfelf. 
And’ muft he ezd here? ¥s this the period of his being ¢ Is ‘this ‘all’? “Did he 
come into the world only to make hes way through the prefs, “amidft many juftlings 
and hard ftrugeles, with at beft only a few deceitful,’ little, fugacious pleafures 
interfperfed, and fo go out of it again? Can this be an end worthy’ a firft Caufe 
perfectly reafonable ? Would even any man, of common fenfe and good nature, 
fend another upon a difficult journey, in which, tho he might ‘perhaps now and then 
meet with a little fmooth way, get an interval for reft’ and “contemplation, or be 
entertaind with fome verdures and the fmiles of a few daifies on the banks of 
the roads yet upon the whole he muff travel through much’ dirt, “rake “many 
wearifom fteps, be continually inquiring after fome clew or dire@ions to carry 
him through the turnings and intricacies of it, be puzzled how’ to’ get ‘a competent 
viaticum and pay his reckonings, ever and anon be in danger of being loft in deep 
waters, and befide- forced all the while to fence againft weather, accidénts, and’ cruel 
robbers, who are every where lying in wait for him+: I fay, would any one fend 
a man upon fach a, journey as this, oaly that thé man might faint and expire at the 
end of it, and all his thoughts perifh; that is, either for o exd at all, or for 
the punifbment of one, whom I fuppofe never to have hurt him, nor ever to have 

* Senfible of this, Secrates ufed to fay, ovis rus idoes, pun mug’ Laray, 
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been capable of hurting him? And now can we impute to God that, which is \ 
below the common fize of men, ? 

I am apt to think, that even among thofe, whofe {tate is beheld with envy, there 
are many, who, if at the end of their courfe they were put to their option, whether, 
without any refpe& toa future flare, they would repeat all the pleafures they have 
had in life, pon condition to go over again alfo all the fame difappointments, the fame 
vexations and unkind treatments from the world, the fame fecret pangs and tedious 
hours, the fame labors of body and mind, the fame pains and ficknefles, would be 
for from accepting them at that price >. 

But here the cafe, as I have put it, only refpects them, who may be reckond 
among the more fortunate paflengers : and for ove, that makes his voyage fo wells 
thonfands. are tott in tempefts, and loft*. How many never attain any comfortable 
fettlement in the world? How many fail, after they have attaind ir, by various mis- 
fortunes 2 What melancholy, what diftractions are caufed in families by inhumane 
or vitious husbands, falfe or peevifh wives, refratory or unhappy childrens and, 
if they are otherwife, if they are good, what forrow by the lofs of them? How 
many are forced by necefliry upon drudging and very fhocking imployments for 
a poor livelihood ? How many fubfift upon begging, berrowing, and other fhifts, 
nor can do otherwife? How many meet with fad accidents, or fall into deplorable 
difeafes? Are not all companies, and the very ftreets filled with complaints, and 

rievances, and‘ doleful ftories ? I verily believe, that a great part of mankind may 
afcribe their deaths to want and deje@ion. Ina word, the prefent flate of mankind 
is unaccountable, if it has not fome connexion with avorher, and be not as it were 
the potch or entry .to it 4. 7 | 
~ ‘There isone thing more, of which notice ought to be taken. To one, who 
carefully“perufes the Rory and face of the world, what appears to prevail in it¢ Is it not 
cofruption, vice, iniquity, folly at leaft? Are not debauching*, getting per fas amt 
nefas, defaming one another, ereting tyrannies of one kind or other, propagating 





® Tavs dopey cw ody. De dal & cds Qurovn woay » vdwe 10> Te cay rin TF akiov Dectmeeros: 
poingov erepQInc; tira weeedpawies. mudi everurces Aios 1 Dergeinfew 1} xpiavers 16 TuomeArcis, 4 mov 4% 
Sugiors, A. Toitires 6 ios.’ Ba. b Now mehercule quifquam accepiffer [vitam], mift da- 
retur infctis. Sen. ¢ Paulifper te crede fubduci in montis ardui verticem celfiorems; {pecu- 
Jare inde rerum infra te jacentium facies; Cp oculis in diverfa porrectis, fluduantis mundi turbines 1- 
tuere. Fam feculi C ipfe miferaberts, ec. Cypr. d4959 WINS? ANN AM Gaiyn 
RoI Cozy. P. Aboth. © O fi pofis in illa fublimi foecula conflitutus oculos tuos infe- 
rere fecretis, recludere cubiculorum obductas fores, G ad conjcientiam luminuim penetralia occulta re/e~ 
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empty and fenfelefs opinions with bawling and fury the great bufinefs of thes world?. 
And are not all thefe contrary to reafon? Can any one then with reafon imagine, 
that reafon fnould be given, tho it were but toa few, only to be run down and 
trampled upon, and then extingwifhd ? May we not rather conclude, that there muft 
be fome world, where reafon will have its turn, and prevail and triumph? Some 
kingdom of reafon to come? 

g- Inthe laft place, that great eapeétation, which men have, of continuing to live in 
another f{tate, beyond the graves has I fuppofe been commonly admitted as one proof, that 
they ball live; and does feem indeed to me to add fome weight to. what has been faid. 
That they generally have had fuch an expectation, can {carce be denied. The hiftories 
of mankind, their deifications, rites, {tories of apparitions, the frequent mention of 
a hades, with rewards and punifhments hereafter, gc. all teftify, that even the Hea- 
then world believed, that the fouls of men furvived their bodies. Their ignorance 
indeed of the feats and circumftances of the departed has begot many errors and /z- 
perftitions ; and thefe have.been multiplied by licentious poets and idle vifonairs : but 
this, being no more than, what is ufual in the like cafes, ought to be no prejudice 
-apain{t the fundamental opinion itfelf. 

Cicero, tho he owns there were different opinions among the Greek philofophers 
about this matter; that, guod Literis extet, Pherecydes Syrus primum dixit, animos homi- 
num effe fempiternos ; that Pythagoras and. his fchool confirmed this opinion; that Plato 
was the man, who brought a reafon for it, gc. yet tells us plainly, maturam ipfam 
de immortalitate animorum tatitam judicare 5 that nefcio quomodo inheret in mentibus quaft 
feculorum quoddam augurium; that permanere animos arbitramur confenfa nationum om- 
nium ; and more to this purpofe. Now if this confent was only the effe& of fome 
tradition, handed from parents to their children; yet fince we meet with it in all the 

‘guatters of the world: (where there is azy civility or fenfe), and in all ages,. it feems 

to be coeval to mankind icfelf, and born with it. And.this is fufficient. to give a 
great authority to this opinion of the foul’s. immortality. But this is not all. For 
it is fupported by all the foregoing arguments, and many other reafonings and fymp- 
toms which we may find within ourfelves. All which, put together, may at leaft 
jujtify an expectation of a future ftate: that is, render ita juft or reafonable expecta- 
tion: and then this reafonable expettation grows, by being fuch, into a further argu- 
ment, that there will be fuch a ftate. 


* Befide, there being no fatiety of krowledge in this life, we may hope for future opportunities, 
vehen our faculties fhall be exalted, gc. Tis wandeias 19 Sieg 8 tyres sels cvrdva. F seavrwy 
Limayrw igurey ixavas. utr Put. b In Tufe. dsfp. 
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Fancy aman walking in fome retired field, far from noife, and free from prejudice, 
to debate this matter with himfelf: and then judge, whether fuch meditations as thefe 


would not be juft. « I think I may be fure, that neither fel} matter, nor the’ 


“* vegetative tribe, that ftone, that flower, that tree have any reflex thoughts: nor do 
<¢ the fenjitive animals, that fheep, that ox, feem to have any fuch thing, or but in 
s¢ the loweft degree, and in refpect of prefent obje@s only. They do not reafon, nor 
“© difcourfe. may therefore certainly pretend to be fomething much above all thefe 
“* things*. I not only apprehend and confider thefe external objeéts aGting at prefent 
¢ upon my nerves, but have ideas raifed within my felf of a higher order, and many : 
‘* I can, not only reprefent to my {elf things, that are, or have been, but deduce many 
« other from them, make excurfions into futurity, and forefee much of what will be, 
“or at leaft may be; by ftricé thinking, I had almoft faid, get into avother world 
‘* beforehand: and, whether I fhall live in fome other ftate after death, or not, I am 
<< certainly a being capable of fuch an expectation, and cannot but be folicitous about 
‘© it: none of which things can be faid of thefe clods, or thofe brutes». Can I then be 
« defignd for xothing further, than juft to eat, drink, fleep, walk about, and a& 
<¢ upon this earth¢; that is, to have no further being, than what thefe brutes have, 
«¢ fo far beneath me? Can I be made capable of fuch great expectations, which thofe 
«© animals know nothing of (happier by far in this regard than I am, if we muft die 
*¢ alike), only to be difappointed at laff? Thus placed, juft upon the confines of ano- 
“ ther better world, and fed with hopes of penetrating into it, and injoying it, 
only to make.a hort appearance here4, and then to be fhat out, and totally fink ? 
“© Muft f then, when I bid my laft farewell to thefe walks, when I clofe thefe lids, 
«¢ and yonder blue regions and all this fcene darken upon me and go out, muft I then 
«* only ferve to furnifh duft to be mingled with the athes of thefe herds and plants, 
*¢ or with this dirt under my feet? Have I been fet fo far above them in life, only to 
&¢ be leveld with them at death? 

This argument grows /tronger in the apprehenfion of one, who is confcious of abi- 
lities and intellettwal improvements, which he has had no opportunity here of fhewing 
and ufing, through want of health, want of confidence *, want of proper place, want 


ln 
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* Methinks thofe philofophers make but an odd appearance in ftory, who, looking big and faftu- 
ous, at the fame time profeffed, that their own fouls were not fuperior to thofe of gnats, gc 
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death might bein the fame ftate with his muletier (M. Anton.), but fure not with his mule. 
© Brevis eft hic fructus homullis, may be juftly faid for all Lucrerins. 4°O xorwGy oxy, 
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of liberty. Such improvements, and the knowledge confequent upon them, cannot 
ultimately refpect his flare: they can be only an inlargement, and preparation for 
another. That is all they caz be: and if they are not that, they are worhing. And 
therefore he may be fuppofed thus, further, to argue within‘himfelf. ** Can the Au- 
«¢ thor of my reafoning faculties be Himfelf fo unreafonable as to give me them, ei- 
« ther not to employ them, or only to weary my felf with w/éle/s purfuits, and 
«¢ then drop me? Can He, who is privy to all my circumflances, and to thefe very 
‘¢ thoughts of mine, be fo infenfible of my cafe, as to have xo regard to it, and 
«© not provide for it ¢ 

It grows /rouger /till upon the mind of one, who reflecting upon the hard treat- 
ment he has met with from this world; the little caufe he has given for it, the 
pains and fecret uneafineffes he has felt upon that {core, together with many other 
fufferings which it was not in his power to prevent, cannot but make a lent, hum- 
ble appeal to that Being, who is his Ja? and true refuge, and who he mutt believe 
will not defert him thus. 

Laftly, it is /frongeft of all to one, who, befides all this, exdeavowrs in the condué& 
of his life to obferve the laws of reafon (that is, of his mature ; and that is, of the 
Author of nature, upon whom he depends) ; laments, and labors againft his own infir- 
mities; implores the Divine mercy; prays for fome better ftate hereafter ; acts and lives 
in the hopes of one; and denies himfelf many things upon that view: one, who by the 
exaltation of his reafoz and upper faculties, and that, which is certainly the effe@ of 
rea} and ufeful philofophy, the practice of virtue, is ftill approaching toward a higher 
manner of being, and doth already tafte fomething fpiritual and above this world. 
To fuch a one there muft be a {trong expectation imdeed, and the argument built upon 
it muft be proportionable. For can he be indowd with fuch capacities, and have as 
ix were overtures of immortality made him, if after all there is no fuch thing ¢ Muft 
his private a€ts and conceald exercifes of religion be all loft*? Can a Perfect Being 
have fo little regard to one, who however inferior and wothing to Him, yet regards. 
Him according to his bef abilities in the government of himfelf 2 

Are fuch meditations and ‘reflexions as thefe well founded; or not? If they are, it 
muft be reafonable to think, that God. will fatisfy a reafonable expectation. 

There are other arguments for the immortality of the foul, two. of which I will leave 
with you, to be at your leifure ponderd well. The ‘one is, that,. if the /osls of men 
are mortal (extinguifhd at death), the cafe of brates is by much preferable to that of 
men. The pleafures of brutes, tho but. fenfual, are more fincere, being palled or di- 
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minifhd by no diverting confideration: they go »whelly into them; and when they 
have them not, they feem lefs to want them, not thinking of then& ‘Their Seferings 
are attended with no reflexion", but are fuch as they are faid to be p. 34. obf. 8. They 
are void of cares; are under no apprehenfion for families and pofterity ; never fatigue 
themfelyes with vain inquiries, hunting after knowledge which muft perifh with 
them ; are not anxious about their future flate>, nor can be. difappointed of any hopes 
or expectations; and at laft fome fudden blow ( or afew minutes of wnforefeen pain) 
finifhes them, having never (6 much as kwown that they were mortal. 

The other is, that the foul is a prizciple of life: that, which brings vitality to the 
body. For how fhould that, which has been proved to bea fubftance, and at the 
fame time is alfo a principle of life, and as fuch (as being what it is) is alive; I fay, 
how can that die*, unlefs it is annihilated 2 

Here I begin to be very fenfible how much I want a guide. But as the religion of 
nature is my theme, I mutt at prefent content my felf with that light which nature 
affords ;. my bufinefs being, as it feems, only to fhew, what a Heathen philofophers 
without any other help, and almoft zvradidunres, may be fuppofed to think. I hope 
that neither the doing of this, nor any thing elfe containd in this Delineation, can be 
the leaft prejudice to any other ¢rve religion. . Whatever is immediately revéald from 
God, muift, as well as any thing elfe, be treated as being what it is: which cannot be, 
if itis not treated with the higheft regard, believed and obeyd. That thereforey which 
has been fo much infifted on by mey and is as it were the burden of my fong, is fo far 
from undermining true reveald religion, that it rather paves the way for its reception. 
This I take this opportunity to remark to you once for all. And fo returning to my 
philofopher, X cannot imagin but that even he would have at leaft fome {uch general 
thoughts as thefe, which make up almoft the remainder of this lat {e@ions 


* Feré pericula, qua vident, fugiunt: cum effugere, fecura funt, &c. Sen, b wo 
93) OND nind O51DY Onywn ans mywr. s, Igqquar. © Sic mihi perfua- 
ft, fic fentio, cism femper agitetur animus, nec princtpium motus habeat , quia fe iple moveat ; 
ne finem quidem habiturum effe motus, quia nunquam fe ipfe fit relicturus. Cic. That in Greg. Thauni. 


is like this thought of Tully: “H Yoxn, ctlonionr@- Sou; gd¥rore D dvecs Ooersirerr &xoasSer iP Ta cb- 
TOUT TO cel xuvNToy zivoes TO 5) bi xomrov dxavedy det, xa. But that in S. Auflin comes fomething 
nearer to my meaning: Eft animus vita queadam, unde omne quod animatum eff wvit, — 
Non ergo potest animus mori. Nam fi carere poterit vita, now animus fed animatum aliquid 
eft. 
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IX. The foul, when it parts from this grofs body, will pafs by fome law into fame new [eat,, 
or fate, agreeable to the nature of it’. Every {pecies of beings muft belong to ome regi- 
on, or ftate. Becaufe nothing can be, but it mult be fame where, and fome how: and 
there being different kinds of abodes and manners of fubfifting in the univerfe, and 
the natures of the things, thar are to exift in them, being alfo different, there will 
be a greater congruity between fome of thefe atures and fome places, or fates, than 
there is between them and others; and indeed fuch a one, that out of thofe perhaps 
they cannot fubfift, or not waturally. To thofe therefore mutt be their refpective ten- 
dencies: to thofe they are adjudged by the courfe of nature, and conftitution of 
things, or rather by the Author of them>. 

While the foul is in the body, it has {ome powers and opportunities of moving it 
fpontaneoufly, or otherwife than it would be moved by the mere laws of gravitation 
and mechanifm. This is evident. But yet, notwithftanding this, the weight of 
that body, to which at prefent it is limited ( among other caufes) conftrains it to a@ 
for a while upon rhis flage. That general law, to which bodies are fubjeGted, makes 
it fink in this fluid of air, fo much lighter than itfelf; keeps it down; and fo deter- 
mines the feat of it, and of the foul in it, to be upon the furface of this earth, where, 
or in whofe neighbourhood it was firft produced. But then, when the foul fhall be 
difengaged from the grofs matter, which now inclofes and incumbers it, and either 
become naked /pirit, or be only veild in its own fine and obfequious vehicle, it muft 
at the fame time be either freed from the davs of bodies, and fall under ome other, 
which will carry it to fome proper manfion, or ftate°; or at leaft by the old ones be 

apable of méunting upwards‘, in proportion to the volatility of its vehicle, and of 

emerging out of thefe regions into {ome medium more fuitable, and (if the philofopher 
may fay fo) equilibrious. Thus much as to the general frate of fouls after deathe. 
But then, 


@ The tra’ f/migration of fouls hasbeen much talked of: but e@ fententia,—quoniam ridicula, & mimo 
dignior quam [chola, ne-refelli quidem ferid debet ; quod qui facit, videtur vereri, ne quis id credat. 
So Ladantius. Indeed who can but laugh, when he reads in Lucian of Homer’s having been a ca- 
mel in Badria, &c. b Xwpeiv ~ cvelen To apuotoy Tees ro dwotoy. Hiercl. & Ex 
Lumili atque depreffo in eum emicabit locum, quifquss ille eff, qua folutas vinculis animas beato recipit 
finu. Sen, “HE Syaring mpormadtias amocory, m4 ceper aii gy Choy Tecan Tur, exQuors mpeg & FE xorav 
xadupev tomev, 2g Thu Sela evCatoey mpuoes ceveeket, Hierocl, * Depofita farcina, le~ 


ior volabit ad coelum., . §. Hier. 
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X. La this new fiare, or place of abode, there may be different flations befitting the diffe. 
vences of particular fouls am ng themclves, as they are more or lefs perfett in their kind. We 


fee even inanimate bodies, which have different gravities, figures, impulfes, exc. fet- 
tle into fome order among them(élves, agreeable to thele differences. And fo by the 


fame univerfal rule in nature ( viz. that differences in things are attended with an- 


{werable relations and effects) fowls mutt alfo take their fituations in /ome kind of order 
according to their differences. 


XI. The great difference of human fouls, with refpect to perfection and imperfection, lies 
in their different degrees and habits , of reafonablenefs or unreafonablene[s>, That is to 
fay, not only in men’s different improvements, or neglects and abufe of their rational 
faculties; but alfo in the greater or lefs influence of thefe upon their actions, and by 
confequence in their different degrees of virtue, or vice. For a man is accounted a 
reafonable man, when he reafons rightly, and follows his reafon + in which expreffion 


virtue muft be included, being (as p. 179, & al.) nothing but the prattice of reafan 
and truth, 

That men are reafonable, or the contrary, in different degrees is plain. Some rea- 
fon well upon forme fubjects, but in refpect of orhers, to which they have not been-ac- 
cuftomd, are dim and confufed: or they are partial to their vices and paflions, their 
old impreffions and parties; and fo their reafon is not general, nor has its due extent, 
or influence. Others, whofe reafon is uncultivated and weak, tho they have virtuous 
inclinations, many times fall into Japerftition and abfurdities; mifled by authorities, and 
over-awed by old: or formal modes of fpeaking, and grave xon-fenfe. Many, if nor 
the moft,. feem-to have fcarce any notion of reafon or virtue at all, but a@ fortuitoufly, 
or as they fee other folks a&t;_ moved either by bodily propenfions, or by example. 
Some few there are, who endeavour to improve their underftandings, to difcover what 
Is agreeable to reafon, and to fix their opinions; and conduét their Lives accordingly, 
And in all thefe everal kinds there are various degrees of elevation in knowledge and 


virtue, and of immerfion: in vice and ignorance, and new differences arifing endlefly- 
All this is vifible. 


a The Jews, who generally fay, that by the practice of religion the fou! acquires: perfection and life 
eternal, lay fuch aftrefs upon habits of piety, that R. 
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Now the foul, reflecting, finds in itfelf ro general faculties, o#e, by which it une 


derftands, and judges, ae reafons (all which I ae under the term rational fa- 
culties, or reafon); and another, by which it wills, or determins to act, according to the 
judgments and conclufions made in the upper part of it. And the more perfeétly it 
performs thefe ait (i.e. the more zra/y it reafons, and the more readily it wills 
and executes the decifions of reafon), the more perfec? certainly it muft be in its 
kind ; and the more imperfectly, the more imperfect. The accomplifhments there- 
fore and perfetlions of human fouls, and the contrary, muft be in proportion to the fore- 
mentiond differences. 


XII. According to rhefe differences then it is veafonable to. think the fouls of men will find 
their ftations in the future world*. This is but a corollary from what goes before. 

Obj. Why fhould we think, that God caufes things to be in fuch a manner, as that 
in the future ffate men fhall be placed and treated according to their merit, and the 
progrefs they have made in reafon and virtue, when we fee the cafe to be widely dif+ 
ferent iz this? -Anf. It muft be rememberd, that this is one of thofe very reafons 
on which the belief of the foul’s immortality is founded. Now, if it be reafonable 
to believe there is a future ftate, becaufe things are dealt zuequally now, upon that ve- 
ry {core it will be reafonable to think, that they are dealt egaally> in that other ftate. 

Here, bodily wants and affections, and fuch things .as proceed from them, do inter- 
mix with human affairs, and do confound merit with demerit; knowledge with igno- 
rance + and hence it comes to pafs many times, that bad men injoy much, and good 
men fuffer, and both are, if there is no other ftate, in their wrong places. But, when 
the corporeal canfes of mifplacing hall be removed, /pirits (or {pirits and their edpaeu 
avivarinn ) May be f{uppofed more regularly to take their dwe pofts and. privileges: the 
impudent. and vitious will have’ no fuch opportunities of getting into circumftances, of 
which they are unworthy, nor improved and virtuous minds find fuch ob/fratiins to 
keep them. down in circumftances, unworthy of them. Be fure the more advanced 
and pure any {late is, the more properly will the inhabitants be ranked, and the ju/fer 
and more zatural will the fubordination of its members be. 

Even here we commonly find men in that kind of bufinefs, for which they are e- 
ducated and prepared ; men of the fame profeffions generally keeping together; the 
virtuous and reafonable defiring to be (tho they not always can be) with rheir like ¢ 


@ Tomes woorgxovras ry coery. Plato. b With an equal or impartial regard to every man’s 
lees ee 
. > “ o \ ns » > / \ ~ 
deferts: equitably. C Asasay &r Duit ons boooly AvTowaros ayotos, E. Plat. 
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and the vitious (as they fcarcely cannot be) with theirs. And why fhould we not 
think, than an affociation and communion of fouls with thofe of their own fize, difpofi- 
tion, and habits may be more sniver/al and compleat, when thofe things, which in ereat 
meafure hinderd it here, fhall be no more? If we may think this, certainly thofe 
fields or ftates, in which the virtuous and wife fhall meet, muft be different from thofe, 


in which the fooli/h and wicked fhall herd together *. The very difference of the coms 
pany will itfelf create a vaft difference in the manner of their living. 


XIII. The manfions and conditions of the virtuous and reafoning part muft be proportion= 
ably better than thofé of the foolifh and vitious. The propofition cannot be inverted, ot 
the cafe be otherwife, if the conftitution of things depends upon a reafonable Caufe : 
as I have endeavourd to fhew it does. 

Cor. Hence it follows, that the prattice of reafow (in tts juft extent) és the great pre= 
parative for death, and the means of advancing our happine(s through all our fisbfequent dus 
vation. But moreover, 


XIV. In the future flate refpect will be had not only to men’s redfoning, and virtues, op 
the contrary, but alfo to their injoyments and fufferings bere’. Becaufe the forementiond 
inequalities of this world can by no means be redreft, unlefs men’s injoyments and fuf- 
ferings, taken together with their virtues and vices, are compared and balanced. I 
fay, taken together : becaufe no reafon can be affignd, why a vitious man fhould be 
recompenfed for the pains and mifchiefs and troubles, which he brings upon himfelf by 
his vices, as the natural confequences of them; nor, on the other fide, why any de- 
ductions fhould be made from the future happinefs of a good man upon the {core of 
thofe ixnocent injoyments, which are the genuin fruit of his moderation, regularity, 
other virtues,’ and found reafoning. 

Cor. Wicked men will not only be lefs happy than the wife and virtuous, but be ren 
ally unhappy in that ftate to come, For when all the happinefs, that anfwers to thofe de= 
grees of virtue, which they had, and thofe fufferings, which they underwent, above 
what was the natural effect of their wickednefs; I fay) when that is fubtraéted,. what 
remains upon the account will be fomething below no-happinefs:: which muft be 
fome quantity of pofitive unhappine/3, or mifery.. 


2 OF mePiroroPinnores ops@s, OF of wan das Pirscrodpos, in Plato’s ftyle. D Terevryrayras zvs 
TES Csi mo TF xanay rood cepos Tomr0g ou Ovgerces, en dads 5 The “ures Opoveryres Z Deeryenyiig cee ere, 
xcuras neencrs cuvevrec. Plato. © Et wren F eLpucepT nent aly noraler us [6 xasos |, mpoornnn ob~- 
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Thus there will be rewards, and punifhments hereafter: and men will be happy, or 
unhappy, according to their behaviour, injoyments, and fufferings in this prefent life. 
But, 


XV. Df the immortality of the foul cannot be demonftrated, yet it is certain the contrary 
cannot*. To fays whena hoxfe is ruinous and faln, that it once had an inhabitant, 
and that he is efcaped out of it, and lives in fome other place, can involve no con- 
tradiGtion, or abfurdity,. And, a * 


XVI. Uf the immortality of the foul fhould be confiderd only as a probability, or even as 
a chance poffible, yet till a virtuous life is to be preferred before its contrary. For if the 
foul be mortal, and all perception perifhes for ever at our death, what in this cafe does 
a good man lofé by his virtue? Very rarely more than fome acts of devotion, and in- 
{tances of mortification, which too by cuftom grow habitual and eafy % and it may 
be pleafamt by being (or feeming at leaft to be) reafonable. On the other hand, 
what does a vitious man gain? Only fuch injoyments, as a virtuous man /eaves: and 
thofe are fuch, as moft commonly owe their being to a vitiated tafte; grow infipid in 
time; require more trouble and contrivance to obtain them, than they are worth ; 20 
off difagreeably ; are followd many times by fharp reflexions and bitter penances in 


‘the rear; and at beft after a fhort time end in nothing, as if they had mever been. This 


2 Sure thofe arguments in Lucretius can convince no body. Nunc quoniam, quaffatis undique va- 
jis, Difinere huimorem, ¢ laticem difcedere cernis; Crede animam quoque diffundi, &c. And Praterea 
gigni pariter cum corpore ¢ una Crefcere fentimus, pariterque fenefcere mentem, &c. _Quare animum 
quoque difolvi fateare neceffe ef; Quandoquidem penetrant in eum contagia morbi. Nor thofe in 
Pliny (N. H. 7.55.): if there really are any at all.» For to plead the antegenitale expersmentum is 
to beg the queftion; which may be put thus, Whether we fhall after death be more confcious of 
our exiftence, than we were before we were born. And if Dicaarchus’s Lefbiaci were extant, I be- 
lieve we fhould find nothing ftronger in them. The truth feems to be, Od AsAsres o woLKos Ce CtVel 
coy sive tlw curd oxi: but he comforts himéfelf with this thought, that 4 wera Séveroy SOvveice sev. 
<# will prevent future fufferings. This is 25 ro pon eivas xocradvyn. Hierocl. > Nor, that 
the foul ftill exifts epnpuoy ndlorimsoc Cong - Hpeerspoy obnoy. Ph. fF. Domus ab habitatore deferta dila- 
bitur: —— > corpus, relitium ab anima, defluit. Lack. © Mapes 5 15 tedi@» byw@v ex dev- 
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is all But then if the foul prove to be émsmortal (as we have all the reafon in the 
world to think it will), what does the virtuous man gain? His prefent pleafures (if 
not fo many) are more /mcere> and watural°; and the effed of his felf-denials and 


.fubmiffion to reafon, in order to prepare himfelf for a future ftate, is the happinefs 


of that ftate: which, without pretending to defcribe it, may be prefumed to be 
immortal, becaufe the foul is fo; and to be purer and of a more exalted nature (7. ¢ 
truer, and greater) than any of thefe low injoyments here, becaufe thar ftate is every 
way in nature above this. And again, what does the wicked man Joe? That hap~ 
pinefs, which the virtuous gain as f#ch; and he finks, befide, into fome degree of 
the smnbappinefi of that future ftate: of, which one may fay in general, that it may 
be as much greater than the unhappine(s or fufferings of this world, as the happinefs 
and joys of that are above thofe of this. 

In a ftate that is /piritwal and clear every thing will be purer, and operate more 
dire@ly and ftrongly, and (if the expreflion may be tolerated) with more /pirit : there 
will be fewer ob{tructions to either happinefs or unhappinefs: the foul will lie zore 
open, and have more immediate and acute perceptions of either: fo that each of them 
in their kind will be more iwten/é, the one nearer to pure or mere happinefs, the other 
to the contrary 4. But to enter further into the nature and oeconomy of the 

‘ > . 
yet unknown world is too arduous an undertaking for my Philofopher. 

I. fhall only add, that the rea/oning and virtuous man has at leaft this advantage over 
the foolifh and profligate, that, tho his wifdom and virtue cannot aways rectify that 
which is amifs in himfelf or his circumftances, they will find means-to alleviate his 
preflures and difadvantages, and fupport him under all the anomalies of life, with com- 
forts of which the other knows nothing: particularly this, the injoyment of an 
humble, but well grounded expectation of felicity hereafter, fincere and durable *. 

XVII. He therefore, who would alt according to truth, muft, in the laft place, mot 
only confider what he ts, and how circumfantiated in this prefent feate, and provide ac- 
cordingly ; but, farther, muft confider himfelf allo as one whofe exiftence proceeds on into 
another, and provide for that too. How JZ think this is to be done, by this time I 
hope you fully apprehend. 

For a conclufion of the whole matter; let our converfation in this world, fo far 
as we are concernd, and able, be fuch as acknowledges every thing to be what it is 


* Calo praferiur. Adonis. DO caper dren eray 6 yoovees AUT eprAgT sg xoepmETas. Hieroc |, 
© Jf the foul was mortal, vet the virtuous man rh EaurS reracrnte Rrra Pavey, TO dineiey xapry- 
pe2V06 oe) adv tudtauuay wyreig fi 6 wiceKe ety 69g, % ? % To Tw Ke, “TA. Suntl, d “Qos w A 
poovsy Ta) wide Meee T wmseviay 2 Qevas, erro % aUTY TH ¥2 Poy” 7 vee, OV iw pravay Doust fig woth v 5 
Pevaos om ayek. Hirer. ¢ Oj 2 Oneios F cedXsceoy, 3 poncey Zarronr.omrscn, 2a iw earios 
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Cwhat it is in #/élf, and what with regard to , to other beings, to caufes, cirsume 


~ 


— frances, confequences) : that is, Jet us by no act deny any thing to be ¢rve, which is 


trae: that is, let us act according to reafon: and that is, let us a according to 
the law of our nature. By honefily endeavouring to do this we fhall exprefs our duty a 
to Him, who is the Author of it, and of that law; and at the fame time profe- 
cute our own proper happinefs (the happinefs of rational beings) : we fhall do what 
tends to make us eafy here, and be qualifying our felves and preparing for our re- 
moval hence to our long home; that great revolution, which, at the fartheft, can- 
not be very far off. 

And now, Sir, the trouble is almoft over for the prefent, not properly which I give 
you, but whichyou have brought upon yourfelf, thefe being the Fhoughts, which you 
defred: unlefs I have any where mifreprefented myfelf through iwadvertence; which 
I own may be. ‘At the foot of the page I have in fome places fubjoind a few little 
{trictures principally of antiquity after the manner of annotations: fuch as, when.I 
came to revife thefe fheets, I could recollect upon the fudden>; having no common- 
place book to help me, nor thought of any fuch thing before that time. They 
may ferve perhaps fometimes a little to explain the text ; and fometimes to add 
weight; but chiefly to divert you, wha, know very well how to improve any the 
leaf? hint out of the Ancients, and I fear will 2zant to be diverted. I have alfo 
printed a few copies of this Sketch, not with any defign. to make it public, but 
merely to fave the trouble of tranfcribing -; being minded, fince I have made it, 
to leave it not only with yox, but perhaps alfo with two or three other friends : 
or however, with my Family, as a private monument of one that meant well. Tho, 
as to the difpofal and: fate of it, much will depend. upon your judgment and man- 
ner of acceptance. 


’-Some more have been 
¢ Nothing more was intended at firft. See the adver- 
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ER RA T A. oceurring in the following-places are-to be thus. amended. 

PEad p.8..1. ult. geviis.. p.12.1,26. guest. p. 20, 1. penult, Ou. p. 27. 1. 34. which it will, p, 29.1. 35. 
AN Lropev, BIg. Pe 32.1. 195 20. the principal are. 1,20. thinking, As I. p. 35-1630. DN T2+ p- 56.1. 33. 
“wid “TIM. p.73-1.29.n0rd GOD. p.83.1.9. that not only they, but other. p.89..1. 35. F191: p- 98. 1. 33. 
ttionem, modum. p.142.1.26. proryevoustvnc, Pp. 157.126. (wrap. p- 158. 1]. 244 Plutarch particularly is. p. 162 


1, 13. pareats*(on any body elfe). p. 172.1.25. which it is. 


Tinefe are fuch as were collefted in hafte, but there are more; particularly in refpe& of Greek and Hebrew letters, 
polit » aod perhaps things of greater importance: tho it is hoped only {uch as a reader may eafily correét, 
orgive. 
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